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Steel Works Activity 


Reflected in Statistics for August 


New Business Only Moderate Pig Iron Stocks 
Reduced 


The expansion of steel works operations in August, 


particularly in those of the United States Steel Cor- 


poration, is shown in our blast furnace statistics for 


that month. The production of coke and anthracite 


pig iron amounted to 1,926,637 gross tons, or 62,150 


tons a day, against 1,793,068 tons, or 57,841 tons a 


day in July, a gain of 133,567 tons, or 4309 tons a day 


The production by steel companies last month was 


47,120 tons a day, an increase of 4648 tons a day ove 
whereas the merchant furnaces produced 15,930 


July. 


furnaces active September 


July, 


tons a day, or 339 tons a day less than in 


‘he capacity of the 203 


I was 62,914 tons a day, against £9,690 tons a day for 


196 furnaces on July 1. It is significant that the gain 


of 7 active furnaces in the month was entirely con 
/ 9 


tributed by the Steel Corporation, which is also to be 


credited withg#iére than 75 per cent. of last month's 
increase in pigviron output over that of July. 

Steel ‘ingot production of the Steel Corporation in 
with 


1,228,000 which 


July, 


In pig iron a record for ro1t was made also 


August was tons, compares 


1,014,000 tons in arid i$ the high record for th 


year. 
with an output of 976,000 tons 
Concerning bookings and»shipments, it is stated 
that those of the leading interest were greater in 
Augustythan for any month of the year. The same 


statement might besmade for other steel companies 


that they have not 
The past 
week has been a qditiet one in finished material and 
the larger fall buying, of which there have been some 


as to shipments; indications are 


made a record for the year in new business. 


predictions, is not in evidence as yet. 

While no new points of weakness have developed 
in mill prices, the drift of the market is in the buyer's 
favor, and the concessions repeatedly referred to in 
recent weeks have become more general. In the wire 
trade buying has fallen off, 
paign like that of August, in which the business was 
first closed up and the open announcement of cut 
prices made Jater. 

The widéspread rumors of new prices in wrought 
iron pipe have not encouraged buying and the mar- 
ket is on the same competitive basis that has existed 
for some weeks, though with only fractional varia- 
tions in the#prices of various producers. 


as is natural after a cam- 
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Operations of steel car works are slackening. One 
plant in the Pittsburgh district is running at 30 per 
cent. and another at 50 per cent. of capacity. 

Steel billets are still sold below the $21, Pittsburgh, 
basis that for some time has been considered the mar- 

Extras are less rigidly adhered to. 

In the foundry pig iron market the controlling con- 
ditions are the fact that nearly all melters have a 
suppiy for this year and the knowledge that a large 
idle blast furnace capacity is waiting for the first sign 
of better prices to blow in. 
the attempt to establish a higher price for the first 
quarter of 1912. It is significant that the production 
of merchant pig iron in August, 15,030 tons a day, was 
only 50 tons a day more than the average for the en- 
tire bad year 1908, when consumption was consider- 
ably less than the rate to-day, though pig iron stocks 
in 1908 were less. 


ket. 


Buyers are skeptical of 


Stocks of pig iron in the central West at merchant 
and stee! works furnaces, apart from those of the 
Steel Corporation, were reduced 45,000 tons in the 
second half of August. 
150,00¢ tons on hand, or less than a four days’ supply. 


The Corporation has now ouly 


\n inquiry for 3500 tons of basic pig iron for this 
year’s delivery has come from a northern Ohio steel 
company. 

Lake Superior ore August 
5,548,311 tons and for the season to September 1 they 
were 19,301,846 tons, or 9,525,183 tons less than to 
September 1 last year. The 
off from this time on and little ore will be brought 


shipments in were 


movement will slacken 


down in November. 


—— - - ~~ - 


Labor and Lower Prices for Commodities 


\ve have the following letter from George Q. 
Thornton, president of the Carondelet Foundry Com- 
pany, St. Louis: 


“St. Louis, Mo., August 30, 1911. 
“To the Editor of The Jron Age. 

“Dear Sir: Referring to your articles in the issue 
of August 24 under heading ‘Any Readjustment Will 
Include Labor,’ I should like to ask the following 
questions : 

“rt, Would a reduction in general prices of com- 
modities, by tariff change or otherwise, tend to in- 
crease or reduce the consumption and sale of such 
commodities ? 

“2. If sales of commodities are increased by such 
reduction in price, would more or fewer workmen be 
required in their production? 

“3. If the result of such increased sales should 
be a greater demand for workmen, would the tendency 
be to reduce or increase wages ? 

“IT am assured that we need at this time especially 
some clearer thinking on these and kindred subjects. 
As a reader of your journal of many years’ standing, 
I should like to see your detailed comments on the 
above in as conspicuous a place as that occupied by 
the article in question, which I fear may have a rather 
misleading tendency. 

“Yours truly, 
Geo. Q. THorNTON.” 


Our correspondent has framed his questions so 
as to leave no room for doubt as to the answers 
he would make. The syllogism he would construct 


is a familiar one; it has frequently been used in theo- 
retical discussions of the tariff. 


We have never con- 
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sidered theoretical discussions of this question to be 
profitable, especially when certain assumed economic 
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conditions rather than actual experience are sade 
the basis of argument. As an illustration, we might 
follow our correspondent’s third question with two 


running like this: 


If the demand for commodities is increased, would 
tendency be to reduce or raise the prices of such commod; 

sa if prices of such commodities were advanced, wo 

their consumption and the demand for workmen engaged 

in their production increase or decrease? 

Generalization is easy and if we are allowed to 
select a set of economic facts to the exclusion of 
all others, the process of reaching a conclusion js 
much simplified. It is not difficult, moreover, by 
traveling in a circle to arrive at a given starting point, 

Our correspondent suggests that reductions in 
prices of commodities, from whatever cause, result 
in greater consumption, with larger employment of 
labor and hence a tendency to higher wages. The 
lowest prices of iron and steel this country has ever 
known were reached in the years 1893 to 1808, the 
years in which labor in the iron industry received the 
lowest wages in a generation. In 1899 in the same 
industry prices were the highest in ten years, labor the 
best paid and consumption at high mark. If low prices 
are a necessary cause of increased demand it would 
be hard to explain the record consumption of pig 
iron in the United States in 1907, for example, when 
the average price of No. 2 Southern iron was nearly 
$20 at the furnace, as compared with $10 for 1911. 
The theory that low prices are the route to enlarged 
consumption, larger employment of labor and hence 
to maintained, if not increased, wages, is not supported 
by the history of the iron trade in the past 20 years 
of its most notable expansion. Low prices have been 
generally accompanied by low demand and low wages. 

Other things remaining the same—and here “other 
things” refers chiefly -to purchasing power—a reduc- 
tion in the price of a commodity tends to a larger use 
of it. But a distinction is to be made between a reduc- 
tion in price due to a smaller expenditure of human 
labor, as for example a reduction resulting from in- 
vention, and on the other hand a reduction due to ag- 
gressive competition and inroads upon the returns to 
capital. A proposal for a general reduction in com- 
modity pricés as a means to higher wages might well 
rank with a general movement among manufacturers 
to raise wages as a means of increasing the public's 
purchasing power and thus eventually securing highet 
prices for products. The theory may be good enough 
but it does not agree with practice. 

It was said in our editorial of August 24 that the 
moves now being made by legislative proposals and by 
proceedings against large corporations aimed at reduc- 
ing prices. This scaling down of values, it was added, 
is ostensibly to be brought about without any reduc- 
tion in the price of labor. Further, it was said that 
if there came a general downward revision of values 
of manufactured atricles, American labor engaged 1 
the affected lines would have just one choice—either 
to bear a reduction in wages or give an increased 
output for the existing wages. The point emphasized 
was simply that under the conditions existing in this 
country the attempt to cut down the returns on capital 
invested in manufacturing industries without hurting 
labor employed in such industries will prove disap- 
pointing. 

What has happened in the reduction of railroad 
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forces in the effort to pay dividends while operating 
expcuses steadily increased is a fact which no theory 
can abate. High labor cost has been the complaint 
inufacturers for the past five years. Further 
ising competition and further cutting down 
ts, which, as is well known, have already been 
isly curtailed in many lines since 1907, will only 
ipone the larger investment of capital which must 

ede any great increase in the demand for labor. 
,e are not concerned at the moment with the 
tion of the efficacy of the measures proposed, as 
lies for the high cost of living. That they will 
| that has been claimed for them in this direction 
is serious doubt. But we find nothing in our 
ustrial record to warrant the conclusion that a 
y which will hurt industrial capital can be enforced 

no accompanying hardship to labor. 


———_4-e—__ 


Chicago Business Men’s Pluck 


(he courage and persistence of the average busi- 
ness man in the face of exasperating and disheartening 
conditions are well exemplified in Chicago at the 
present time. During the entire year building opera- 
tions have been held up, at times almost to the point 
of complete suspension, because of a local plumbers’ 
and steam fitters’ strike. This labor trouble is particu- 


larly vexatious because it is occasioned by a purely 


not by any matter regarding which contractors and 
men are at variance. The local organization of steam 
fitters has refused to permit, in the past, any work 
being done in Chicago by outside steam fitters. The 
organization of local plumbers, to which the outside 
steam fitters also belong, is now insisting that its 
steam fitters be allowed to work in Chicago and that 
the local steam fitters as individuals affiliate with the 
plumbers’ union. The local steam fitters are supported 
by the building trades organization in Chicago, with 
the result that on those buildings where the plumbers 
are engaged all the other artisans strike, and vice 
versa, where the local steam fitters have contracts no 
plumbing can be put in. In connection with that 
work which is permitted to progress, there is little 

icealment of the fact that “peace money” from the 
builders has been influential with those in control of 
the labor situation, At the present time the situation 
continues in a state of deadlock, with no immediate 
solution in view. 

in spite of this deplorable and inexcusable tie-up, 
there are now in process of construction in tke loop 
district of Chicago 11 buildings in which 67,000 tons 
of structural steel is being erected, at an approximate 
cost of $25,000,000, and permits have just been issued 
for eight additional buildings requiring 40,000 tons of 
steel, to be built at a cost of nearly $17,000,000. The 
buildings included in this remarkable aggregate in- 
vestment of $42,000,000, and an estimate of the quan- 
tity of steel each will require, are as follows: Hearst, 
3000 tons; Rand-McNally, 6800; Insurance Exchange, 


4 
I 4 


4.000; New Otis, 7500; McCormick addition, 3000; 
Monroe, 2500; Mallers, 4500; Rothschilds, 11,000; 
Mandel, 10,000; City Hall square, 3000; Hamilton 
7 1500; Kesner, 4000; Continental and Commercial 


‘ional, 14,000; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 5000; 
Lytton, 3500; Marshall Field estate, one 3500 and 
another 4000; Boston Store, 2000; Morrison Hotel, 
4000. These figures do not include 7000 tons for the 
new Field Museum to be located in Jackson Park. 
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This great building movement in Chicago is sig- 
nificant in at least two respects: 1. That the banks 
are in a position to take care of propositions of this 
aggregate magnitude very pointedly demonstrates the 
existence of large balances on deposit and the low 
rates of interest prevailing; it was stated a short time 
ago, regarding one of the Chicago banks, closely .as- 
sociated with the estate for which two new buildings 
are to be erected, that it had on deposit the largest 
amount in its history. 2, The buying of over 100,000 
tons of fabricated steel at this time cannot be considered 
as significant of anything but extremely low prices for 
fabricating contracts. Following the three years of 
strenuous competition since 1907, the taking of this 
tonnage cannot have greatly strengthened the financial 
position of the fabricators who have made the suc- 
cessful bids. ’ 

It must be conceded that the city ordinance limit- 
ing to 200 feet the hight of buildings started in the 
loop district of Chicago after September 1 hastened 
the decision to erect some of these structures, but many 
of them had been under consideration before that date 
was fixed. Moreover, this is not the first time that 
Chicago has attempted to limit the hight of buildings 
by an ordinance, but each one was soon after repealed. 

It would seem that the time had long since ar- 
rived for some concerted and drastic action by means 
of which the strife between the. Chicago plumbers 
and steam fitters would be summarily ended. Such a 
costly business disturbance, for which there is so 
little excuse and from which benefit cannot possibly 
accrue to any but the few instigators, should have 
been terminated long ago. If it had been due to 
anything else than a labor fight, it would not have 
been permitted to continue for any length of time. 


——_ +e —__—_—_ 
Congressman Underwood’s Boast of Cheap Iron 


When Representative Underwood of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., district, made his famous reply August 2 
on the floor of the House of Representatives to William 
J. Bryan’s criticism of his position on the wool tariff, 
no part of his speech was applauded more vigorously 
than his frank admission of his ownership of stock in 
the Woodward Iron Company. The purpose of that 
speech was to make clear to all his hearers and to the 
country generally that, although interested in the manu- 
facture of pig iron, Mr. Underwood had _ unselfishly 
favored a reduction in the iron and steel schedule. But, 
in the course of his remarks he made this declaration: 
“I say without expectation of contradiction that the 
furnace company in which I am interested can make 
pig iron cheaper than it can be made anywhere else in 
the world.” 

If Mr. Underwood had announced that the furnaces 
in which he is interested are among the most expensive 
to run in this country, and yet he favored a reduction 
in iron duties, his attitude would have been clearly 
altruistic. Boasting, however, that his company can 
make pig iron cheaper than any other maker of iron 
in the world, he is placed in the position of being abso- 
lutely without fear of any injury to his investment from 
the competition of other iron manufacturers. In point 
of fact, this declaration would naturally subject him to 
the charge that he is complacently willing to have his 
less fortunate domestic competitors crippled or run 
out of business. It would not take much of a reduction 
from the present low level of pig iron prices to put 
quite a number of active furnaces out of the running. 
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July Iron and Steel Exports and Imports 





Both exports and imports of iron and steel showed a 
sharp reduction in July as compared with June, according 


‘to the report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 


of Commerce and, Labor. The total value of the exports 
of iron and steel and manufactures thereof, not including 
iron ore, was $18,052,337 in July against $20,310,053 in 
June, while the value of similar imports in July was 
$2,015,692 against $2,777,718 in June. 

The exports of commodities for which quantities are 
given totaled 162,282 gross tons in July, against 173,818 
tons in June, and 173,920 tons in May. The details of the 
exports of such commodities for July and for the seven 
months ended with July, compared with the corresponding 
periods of the previous year, are as follows: 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 


Seven months 


——July-——, —ended July— 

1911. 1910. 1911. 1910. 

Gross Gross Gross Gross 

Commodities, tons. tons. tons. tons. 
a” Gels. so ncd Pee ees deserts 9,446 17,504 76,577 53,213 
REPROD. nicvocssanteukeaseus 5,919 1,110 51,438 12,949 
OP £00 v2.04 cnekavues aba cvoak . aan 1,826 11,007 11,340 
ai WER... 6. oc ckds thoes Wen oe 1,074 1,024 9,564 14,616 
Ne a SS er eee 7,960 10,657 71,178 58,388 
Billets, ingots and blooms........ 13,578 126 149,419 7,657 
ES RT ee Oe 40,973 27,886 269,853 218,518 
Iron sheets and plates : as 8,862 7,105 64,415 61,374 
Steel sheets and plates...... 17,190 11,020 126,414 11,648 
fin and terne plates...... 4,713 372 30,291 7,056 
Structural iron aid steel.. . 21,287 14,028 125,665 89,042 
RD. WIE: sg aa% 4 5 eS s< eine 6,424 5,590 46,705 42,380 
| NS ee re : 7,316 8,723 74,294 54,654 
Wee CE cid evie sees ean ek ae 560 583 5,877 3,826 
2! ee oe aos. 4,723 29,834 25,568 
‘ll other nails, including tacks 905 891 7,348 5,835 
Pine aed Seas scan he cess ..- 12,780 14,406 111,784 88,560 
TOMS S540 ndaeeue's a we eeee++162,282 127,574 1,261,663 766,624 


The imports of commodities for which quantities are 
given totaled 15,252 gross tons in July, as compared with 
29,304 tons in June and 23,375 tons in May. The details 
of such imports for July and for the seven months ended 
with July, as compared with the corresponding periods of 
the previous year, are as follows: 


Imports of Iron and Steel 

Seven months 

Tuly —ended July 

1911. 1910 1911 1910. 

Gross Gross Gross Gross 

Commodities tons. tons tons. tons. 
ie Biba 5» sk a0 mia . 8,538 19,865 97,552 139,918 
Seray ; de hese aie 1.419 3,033 12,572 60,389 
as WO... Kaen cavouses rice 2,300 2,922 16,496 24,934 
Billets, bars and steel forms, n.e.s, 1,394 3,283 17,395 27,594 
Sheets and plates........ ; 168 302 1,410 4,073 
! and terne plates......... 235 10,790 12,369 47,010 
Wire ds 1,198 1,737 10,001 12,152 
BOGGS 6 inks es Han EOk Kchueeees 15,252 41,932 167,795 316,070 


The imports of iron ore in July were 200,845 gross 
tons, against 118,296 tons in June and 248,810 tons in the 
month of July, 1910. The total importations of iron ore 
for the seven months ended with July were 1,002,713 tons, 
against 1,508,076 tons in the corresponding period of I9I0. 
Of the July imports of iron ore 90,205 tons came from 
Cuba, 49,201 tons from Spain, 32,870 tons from New- 
foundland, 23,492 tons from Sweden, 518 tons from Can- 
ada and 4,559 tons from other cotntries. 

The total value of the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, not including iron ore, for the 
seven months ended with July, was $143,917,270, against 
$112,519,587 in the corresponding period of 1910. 

The total value of the imports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, not including iron ore, for the seven 
months ended with July, was $17,044,044, against $24,28s,- 
R098 in the corresponding period of I19I0. 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The Dravo-Doyle Company, Pittsburgh, has established 
a steam specialty department, with J. C. McAllister, Jr., 
in charge, and is now prepared to offer steam specialities 
such as steam traps, back pressure valves, pump gov- 
ernors. boiler feed water regulators, etc. 

The Standard Steel Tank & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh. has been granted a Delaware charter with a 
capital of $190,000, and it is understood will build a plant 
in Pittsburgh to manufacture. steel tanks, boilers and 
heavy plate work. The incorporators are Joseph L. Kontz, 
F. M. Strecker and M. L. Daina, all of Pittsburgh. 
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Stockholders of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Compa vill 
hold a meeting in Wheeling, W. Va., on Septem! 
act on a proposition to increase the capital s; t 
$3,000,000. The company proposes to make som 
improvements to its plant, using the proceeds 
increase in its capital for this purpose. 

The City & Elm Grove Railroad Company, \\ 

W. Va., has employed Chester & Fleming, consuIti; 
gineers of Pittsburgh, to make a complete examinatj 


and report of the water-works system for Pleasant ae 
a suburb of Wheeling, with reference to extens; im- 
provements in the water supply. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, has received a very large order fro; the 
Boston Elevated Railroad for car apparatus, it being 
the third large order received from the same buyer the 


past three months. This order brings the aggregate 
business of the company for the first four months oj its 
current fiscal year up to a level that compares favorably 
with the corresponding period a year ago. ; 

The Petroleum Iron Works Company, Sharon, P 
builder of heavy plate work of all kinds, has elected 
directors as follows: C. H. Todd, J. L. Considine, C. | 
McDowell, R. T. McCormick, J. P. Sweeney of Sharon 
J. S. Cullinan, Houston, Tex., and John Slater. Wash. 
ington. The directors elected the following officers 
C. H. Todd, president; J. L. Considine, vice-president 
J. P. Sweeney, secretary and treasurer; H. C. Knowles, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. The company reports 
its business of the past year as satisfactory. 

The Osceola Silica & Fire Brick Company, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., whose plant is at Osceola Mills 
Clearfield Company, Pa., has closed with the Pittsburg! 
Crucible Steel Company, for furnishing about half of the 
No. 1 fire brick required in the construction of the latter's 
new plant at Midland, Pa. A facsimile of the order from 
the Pittsburgh Crucible, Steel Company has been printed 
and is being issued as an advertisement. It calls for 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000, quantity at buyer’s option, first qual- 
ity Osceola fire brick. The Osceola Company has recently 
spent $30,000 in improving its plant in various ways. 

The new foundry of Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., at 
Etna, Pa., is mainly built of reinferced concrete. It is 
to be a two-story building, 100 x 467 ft. at one end, with an 
ell 100 x 250 ft., and a three-story office 60 x 100 ft. The 
larger building will contain a socket shop, a machine shop 
and a pattern shop. The roof is entirely concrete, cov- 
ered with a composition weather proof roofing. The ma- 
chine shop contains a 20-ton 50-ft. span crane and the 
socket shop a 10-ton 98-ft. span crane. The building is 
entirely fireproof, no materials other than concrete and 
steel being used. 

The Universal Sanitary Mfg. Company, New Castle, 
Pa., has started to rebuild its plant, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. It will be about one-fourth larger than 
the former plant. The company had inducements offered 
to locate in some other city, but all were turned down 
The new plant will include five buildings, each 40 x 187 ft. 
of brick. ‘ 

The Alliance Brass & Bronze Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
has contracted for a new building, to be of brick, 40 x 100 
ft. The product will be brass, bronze and all other kinds 
of non-ferrous castings. 


a 


—_—_+-e—_—_ 


The Positive Clutch & Pulley Works, 30-32 Lansing 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., states that its Canadian company 1s 
building a new factory consisting of a foundry, machine 
shop, woodworking shop, power plant, etc., at Aurora, 
Canada, which is about 16 miles from Toronto. Ground 
has been broken, some of the buildings are now under 
construction and it is hoped to have the plant or certain 
portions of it ready for use in November. Such machin- 
ery as is now in use in Toronto will be moved to Aurora. 
and while some additional machinery will be purchased 
for the new plant the greater part of it has already been 
acquired. The general offices and warerooms for carryine 
stock will be continued in Toronto. The Canadian works 
are conducted under the name of the Positive Clutch & 
Pulley Works, Ltd. 





Morrison & Smith, Rio Hondo, Tex., intend to ne 
a water and electric light system and are in the marke 
for the necessary equipment and material. 
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Recent Experience with Titanium Rails 








e Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, Charles B. Slocum, 
ral sales agent, Pittsburgh, has added to its publica- 
relating to the effect of titanium on iron and steel, 
page pamphlet giving data bearing on the company’s 
m that titanium has solved the steel rail problem. It 
ited that while three years ago the titanium rail was 
tried on a few roads it is now in service on more 
fifty steam railroads and on the more important trac 
lines, a total of 400,000 tons of such rails being now 
ise. The experience of the New York Central Rail 
|, concerning which publication has already been made, 
also that of the Lehigh Valley, the Lackawanna, 
Paul, the B. & O., the Burlington and other lines. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad has bought 23,000 tons of 
n-hearth steel rails for 1911, all of high carbon and 
h titanium content. A section is shown of the Bethle- 


ited ; 


ot 


Steel Company’s 110-lb. open-hearth titanium rail 
ed for the Lehigh Valley. The analysis of the steel 
ws carbon 0.92, phospherus 0.024, sulphur 0.021, man- 


ese 0.887, and silicon 0.94 per cent. The steel is treated 
th a 10 per cent. titanium alloy, the amount used being 
| to 1 per cent. of the weight of the steel. 
Up to June, 1911, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
| bought 40,000 tons of titanium rails for this year, the 
of o.10 metallic titanium being called for. The 
rlington ordered 10,000 tons of rails in 1911 for which 
tanium alloy was specified, and these rails will be used 
every curve on the Burlington system. The results of 
69 days’ service of titanium rails on Erie Railroad curves 
howed in one case an average durability of 4o per cent. 
re for the titanium rails than for others, anc in an 
er case 46 per cent. greater durability. 


~ + 
A Scotch Bar Iron Combination 


The London Economist publishes the statement that 
egotiations which have been in progress for the amal- 
vgamation of the Lanarkshire manufacturers of bar iron 
ippear to have a fair prospect of success. The task of 
nding an equitable basis for amalgamation proved to be 
beyond the powers of the makers themselves, and a Lon- 

n syndicate—said to be the same that brought the tube 
rade negotiations to a successful conclusion—has taken the 
atter up, and prepared a scheme which has secured 
of acquiescence sufficient to encourage the hope 

t it may ultimately be accepted with some modification. 

\ccording to a draft prospectus, which has been sub- 

tted to the principal makers, it is proposed to float 

company with a capital of $3,000,000, equally divided 
nto ordinary and preference shares, the former to be is- 
to the present proprietors of the works as part cf 

the purchase consideration and the latter to be offered for 
blic subscription, while, in addition, debentures to the 
mount of $1,500,000 will be subscribed by the promoters. 
here are still obstacles sufficiently formidable to ‘leave 
lement of doubt as to the final outcome of the negotia- 
The most serious is the attitude of those steel- 
aking works which have within recent years added bar 
rolling mills to their equipment. The responsibility for 
he recent excessively keen competition in the home trade 
been laid at the door of those concerns who, having 
narket to find for their new department, and not re- 
ng solely upon the making of bars for their profits like 

e bar iron producers pure and simple, cut prices. Not 
ly did they persistently decline to become parties to the 
hedule of minimum prices drawn up by the association, 
they are now affecting indifference with regard to 
overtures being made for the purchase of their bar 

ls. It is believed, or at least hoped, that this ‘n- 
‘ference is more assumed than real, and is not entirely 

onnected with the fixing of the price to be paid. 

It is stated that the most important of those mixed 

rks, while not willing meantime to sell out on the 

ins proposed, are prepared to facilitate the amalgama- 

n by undertaking to work in harmony with the new 

mpany by falling in with the arrangement for the regu- 
tion of the output so as to maintain prices. Even among 

14 old-established bar iron makers there is very far 

‘m complete unanimity as to the acceptance of the 
heme in all its details, one of the most formidable dif- 

ities being’ the differences as to the valuations at which 

works are to be taken over. The capacity of. the , 

rks is equal to approximately 350,000 tons. 
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Coming Meeting on Accident Prevention 
Accident prevention and administration by comniis 


sions are two of the topics to be discussed at length at the 
Chicage conference of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, September 15 and 16, at the Audi- 
torium Hotel. The programme is as follows: 


Friday, 2:15 P. M. for Accident Prevention 

Presiding officer, Henry R. Seager, president, American Associa 
tion for Labor Legislation. ° 

Scieutific Accident Prevention: 
Remington Typewriter Works, [lion, 
factories in Scotland. 

Safety Standards through State 
chiet inspector of factories for the 
her of the Illinois State Industrial 

Practical Safety Devices 
Young, safety inspector Illinois Steel Company. 

Among those who are specially invited to lead the informal 
‘liscussion are: Louis Guyon, chiet factory inspector, Province of 
(suebec; C. W, Price, Internationsl Harvester Company; Ferd C. 
Schwedtman, National Association of Manufacturers; John H. 
Walker, president Mine Workers of illinois; James D. Beck, Wis 
consin Industrial Commission; and David \Van Schaack, Ae:na 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Friday, 8:15 P. M. Administration 

Presiding officer, Charies P. Neill, 
Bureau of Labor. 

The Massachusetts Board of Boiler 
chief boiler inspector of Massachusetts 
of Boiler Rules, 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission: 
her Wisconsin Industrial Commission, for 
mics, University of Wisconsin. 

The Constitutionality of Commission Orders Louis D. Brandeis. 

Among those who are eciaily invited to lead the informal dis 
cussion are: Gilbert E. Sea attorney, New York City; Bernard 
Flexner, attorney, Louisville, Ky.; Charles McCarthy, Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library; and John Williams, commissione: 
New York State Department of Labor. 

Saturday, 9:30 A. M. Uniform Reporting of Industrial Injuries. 

Presiding officer, John R. Commons, member Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. 


Standurdisation 


John Calder, general manager 
N. Y., formerly inspector of 


Inspection: Edgar T. Davies, 
State of Illinois, formerly mem 
Comnussion. 

(stereopticon lecture):. Robert J. 


by Commissions, 


commissioner United States 


Rules: Joseph H. McNeill 
and chairman State Board 


Commons, 
professor of 


John R. 
merly 


mem 
Fe ono 


The Beginning of Occupational Disease Reports: John B, An 
drews, secretary American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Accident Records in Minnesota: Don D. Lescohier, expert Min- 
nesota Bureau ef Labor. 

The Advantages of Uniform Accident Schedules: Edson S. Lott, 
president United §tates Casualty Company. 

\ Plan for Uniform Accident Reports: Leonard W. Hatch, chief 


statistician New York State Department of Labof. 

Among those who are specially invited to lead the discussion are 

L. Rockey, chief Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics: 
Ww. A. Allport, IHinois Commission on Occupational Diseases; David 
Ross, Illinois Bureau of Labor; Charles F. Gettemy, Ma sachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics; Thomas P. Kearns, Ohio Department of 
Factory Inspection; and Stanley L. Otis, Bureau of Liability In 
surance Statistics, New York Citv. 

Saturday, 2:15 P. M. Round Table Conferences. 

Uniform Accident Reports.—A continuation o1 tne sersion 
Saturday forenoon, for the purpose of drafting the schedule 
uniform accident reports. 

Conference of Commissioners on the Administration of Work 
men’s Compensation Acts.—Presiding officer, C. H. Crownhart, 
chairman Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Discussion led by 
Amos T. Saunders, of Massachusetts. 

Pusiness Meeting, General Administrative Council, American 
sociation for Labor Legislation. Discussion of Immediate Pro 
gramme.—(1) Prohibition of poisonous phosphorus in the manu 
facture of matches; (2) Investigation of occupational diseases; 
(3) Reporting of industrial accidents and diseases; (4) Workmen’s 
compensation for industrial injuries; and (5) Enforcement of labor 
laws. 


of 
for 


As 


—_——_»--@———___. 
The World’s Production of Aluminum 


The Frankfurter Zeitung recently published the follow- 
ing interesting statement regarding the aluminum industry : 
“The development of the aluminum production has veen 
unusually rapid, the world’s production having risen 
from 11,500 metric’ toms in 1¢05 to 24,200 metric tons 
in 1909 and 34,000 metric tons in 1910. The distinctive 
feature about the aluminum trade is that it is in the hands 
of only twelve companies of which five, namely, the 
Aluminum Industrie Akt. Ges. of Neuhausen, the Société 
Electro-Metallurgique Francaise of Froges, the Compagnie 
des Products Chimiques d’Alais et de la Camargue of 
Salindres, the British Aluminum Company, Ltd., and the 
Aluminum Company of America, account for nine-tenths 
of the total output. The price of alrminum per kilo- 
gram was 27s. in 1&0, 2s. in 1900, 3s. 3d. to 3s. od. im 
1905, Is. to 1s. 6d. in 1909 and Is. 3d. to Is. 7d. im Igto.” 
The equivalent of the 1910 prices in United States money 
is 11.9 cents to 15.5 cents per Ib. 

pecans ai liiienenationcae 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, whose gencral offices are at 
1008 Clinton street, Milwaukee, Wis., has found it neces- 
sary by reason of increased demands to provide better 
facilities on the Pacific coast and announces the removal 
of its bramch in Los Angeles, Cal., to 2612 South Main 
street, where larger quarters have been secured, compris- 
ing not only an office but also a storehouse. A complete 
line of ammonia fittings and sundries, as also small ice and 
refrigerating : machines, as well as’ ice tanks, will be carried 
in “CM. Gay, whd has ‘been connected with the 
company for many years, continues in charge. 
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August Pig Iron Output 


Large Increase Over That for July 


Steel Works Furnaces Show More than the 
Entire Gain—Merchant Output Slightly Less 





Our blast furnace statistics for August reflect the ex- 
pansion in steel works operations which has been the 
chief market development of the past month. The output 
of coke and anthracite pig iron was 1,920,637 gross tons, 
or 62,150 tons a day, as against 1,793,068 tons, or 57,841 
tons a day in July. The increase in the production of 
steel works furnaces was more than the increase in all 
kinds of pig iron, such furnaces producing 47,120 tons a 
day last month, an increase of 4648 tons a day, while the 


merchant furnaces produced 15,030 tons a day last month, 


a falling off of 334 tons a day from July. The number 
of active furnaces September I was 203, a gain of 7 in 
August, while the active capacity at the opening of this 
month was 62,914 tons a day, a gain of 3224 tons over 
August I. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with August, I9I0, is as 
follows: 

Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel works. Merchant. Total. 

August, 1910. ..i.cncssccsoes 46,534 21,429 67,963 
September 2.0 cc cccsesccocsecs 47,007 21,536 68,542 
CNS 16:36 000s te 0m Shh on 00 6 45,794 21,726 67,520 
Te ..»sttees wese eee e's 41,427 22,232 63,659 
PET 4 cc aphepewetreones® 35,909 21,440 57,349 
January, 1911......cceeeseees 36,401 20,351 56,752 
CURES a cic tSb in bhbe cane. 42,349 21,741 64,090 
SOD 5. Uiswcsbagheeeresacse 48,970 21,066 70,036 
BE Wchvensureb pans en 6s «mts 47,805 21,031 68,836 
MED gcca sess sn taba satans pee 42,270 18,809 61,079 
Pa  —tscaonps hee eee eee ee mne© 42,708 16,877 59,585 
By oo cuss dace cn aeube ines cos 2,472 15,369 57,841 

oet ness keel et soa®s © 47,120 15,030 62,150 


Output by Districts 


The table below gives the production of all coke and 
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September 7, 141; 


anthracite furnaces in August and the four months 
ceding : 


sC- 


Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons. 


April. May. June. July. August 
(30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (3) Gave) 
139,674 130,927 130,39 124,347 11 


New York ....... “x 
New Jersey bee ae 5,510 9,788 3,600 1,386 oh 
Lehigh Valley .... 78,182 79,731 72:787 66,404 77.6} 
Schuylkill Valley.. 55,305 46,827 44,039 45,859 3397 
Lower Susquehanna 

and Lebanon Val. 44,537 44,179 41,751 40,084 38.74) 
Pittsburgh district. 488,447 422,000 415,519 419,248 469 p19 
Shenango Valley. . 109,239 88,170 78,196 79,571 84.884 
West. Penn. ..... 100,593 61,892 60,047 73,177 96/366 
Maryland, Virginia : 

and Kentucky .. 60,978 53,271 48,969 52,583 46,26 
Wheeling district.. 119,489 135,213 93,617 93,973 94.476 
Mahoning Valley.. 189,822 187,748 188,187 184,402 189.200 
Central and North. 

CWR0G! Hewes bes 161,742 152,909 141,973 116,953 131.859 
Hocking Valley, 

Hanging Rock 

and S. W. Ohio 27,084 27,185 20,245 11,321 7,262 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Wis., Col., Wash. 76,379 71,938 54,391 57,661 63,114 
Chicago district .. 236,550 238,424  249:666 272,817 287'875 
AIUROUS ssc0000 00 149,737. 134,386 117,015 126,200 140,879 
Tenn., Georgia and 

are 22,178 28,868 27,169 27,082 28,153 

ORs ss wwe 2,065,086 1,893,456 1,787,566 1,793,068 1,926,637 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all plants of the United States Stee! 


Corporation and the various independent steel companies 
show the following totals of product month by month. 
Only steel making iron is included in these figures, to- 
gether with ferromanganese spiegeleisen and ferrosilicon 
These last, while stated separately, are also included in 


the columns of “total production” : 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons. 


. P Spiegeleisen and 
—Pig.—Total production.——, ferromanganese 


1969 1910 1911 1910 1911 

BRRUMOEY. 26 esic nent os 1,117,823 1,773,201 1,128,448 19,538 8,360 
BOOCURTY vc dvcccves 1,073,363 1,620,539 1,185,782 21,396 12.821 
SE co ckbeanevave 1,140,553 1,739,212 1,518,063 25,591 11,784 
ease 1,093,092 1,669,898 1,434,142 22,304 10,657 
AT soo nv se teeny 1,356,448 1,619,283 1,310,378 26,529 13,641 
SRG Lis Sas Cols ced 1,365,527 1,549,112 1,281,241 27,680 22,611 
DUR ens oe del cere ace 1,508,762 1,462,689 1,316,646 22,924 17,067 
PEE bbc cacwce ses 1,591,991 1,442,572 1,460,610 25,756 14,579 
September .......+. 1,660,839 1,410,221 ........ | | ar 
OEE 0 suinw susan s 1,769,094 1,419,624 ........ 8,500 
November ........+: 1,689,994 1,242,804 ..... si 9,032 
EOCENE <0 oc cccucds LI6B799 1 AIS AsO: oesakts 12,178 
9 191 1911 2e6 
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Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from January 1, 1907, to Ser 


tember 1, 1911; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron at 
No. 2 Foundry Iron at Chicago District Furnace. 


Cincinnati and Local 
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Capacity in Blast September 1 and August 1 
he following table shows the daily capacity of fur- 
nas in blast September 1 and August 1: 


l 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Biast 
c—— Sept. 1—— -——August 1—, 
Total 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
mn of Furnaces, of stacks. in blast. per day. in blast. per day. 


York: 
lo’ cdvwysseabeae’s 17 9 3005 10 3297 
” ow Vor. viz 7 3 621 3 585 
Jeraay i... ckcaeaeuey 7 0 0 0 0 
ivanta- 
— or << e ene 24 12 2317 12 2381 
Spiewe] «scccccsadede 3 2 167 2 160 
ruil Valley..... 16 6 1722 6 1554 
Susquehanna... 7 2 583 3 637 
anon Valley....... 10 + 635 4 616 
ttsburgh District.... 50 38 15,308 33 13,467 
Spiew@? sas seeass pao 3 2 330 2 332 
enango Valley...... 20 9 2773 9 2752 
estern Pennsylvania. 27 11 3108 11 3025 
ylane l  seesd cen eeees 4 3 750 3 752 
ng District ...... 14 9 3051 9 3135 
honing Valley..... 24 17 6450 16 6360 
tral and Northern. 23 ll 4285 10 3942 
king Val., Hanging 
Rock & S. ‘W. Ohio. 15 2 235 2 230 
s and Indiana.... 32 21 9235 21 8742 
Spiegel ...-seee- gee 2 1 52 1 60 
, Wis., and Minn... 10 5 970 4 744 
rado, Mo. and Wash, 7 3 1080 3 1050 
outh: 
rginis”. i+ <n ienasens 23 5 617 6 665 
ntucky ....-scccess 5 1 145 1 156 
labama «.++.2saheuhens 46 19 4565 17 4175 
and Georgia.... 20 8 910 8 873 
Total: .6c-sWins¥s0% 416 203 62,914 196 59,690 


\mong furnaces blown out in August was one Wick- 
vire at Buffalo, one Paxton in the lower Susquehanna 
lley, and Princess in Virginia. Furnaces blown in in 
the month include three Edgar Thomson, one Clairton and 
one Isabella in the Pittsburgh district. Struthers in the 


Mahoning Valley, Upson in northern Ohio, one Mayville 
in Wisconsin, Alice and one Ensley in Alabama. 


Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 
The fluctuations in pig iron production from January, 
ijo7, to the present time are shown in the accompanying 


chart. The figures represented by the heavy line are those 
of daily average production, by months, of coke and anth- 
icite iron. The two other curves on the chart represent 
nthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foundry pig 
ron at Cincinnati and of local No. 2 foundry iron at 


furnace at Chicago. They are based on the weekly market 


1otations of The Iron Age. The two sets of figures are 
follows: 
iverage Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the 
ted States by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. 
1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 
USMY cccacesedsvausseany 71,149 33,918 57,975 84,148 56,752 
ary ... sep heiee sae 73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 64: 090 
March ..ides seus k@eeenaween 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 70,036 
April w.eccuie sebum ae eae 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 68,836 
M eects apeneeenelte 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 61,079 
0 0496 00.5 ewe ae ae 74,486 36,444 64,656 75,516 59,585 
oceeve coetemsederenth 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 57,841 


Se ber | ccsnewossaees eee 72,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 ..... 
o «ns ecb agiew sae 75,386 50,554 83,856 67,520 wien & 

N ber. ..chenseevennbcaee oe Ha 84,917 63,659 .....- 
mhery .svepesaneeawnene 39, 85, 57,349. .aees 


e 815 56,158 
nthly Average Prices in Dollars of Southern No.'2 Foundry 
Iron at Cincinnati and Local No, 2 Foundry at Chicago Dis 
trict Furnace Since gma. 1907. 
1907. 19 9. 1910. 1911. 
Sou. Loc. doar * Loe. acer Loc. Sou. Loc. Sou. Loc. 
No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, No.2, 
Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. 
26.00 25.00 16.15 18.10 16.26 17.00 17.25 18.50 14. 25 15.00 
f 26.00 25.50 15.75 17.81 16.13 16.40 17.06 18.50 14.25 15.00 
M 26.00 25.75 15.50 17.50 15.05 16.15 16.30 17.80 14.25 15.00 
A 25.06 26.00 15.20 17.38 14.25 16.15 15.37 17.00 14.25 15.00 
May 24.25 26.50 14.75 17.28 14.50 16.15 15.00 16.56 14.00 15.00 
¢ 24.10 26.25 15.25 17.38 14.70 16.15 14.85 16.25 13.50 15.00 
23.85 25.20 15.00 17.20 15.75 16.65 14. 4 16.06 13.25 14.87 
23.00 24.50 15.25 17.00 16.38 16.78 14.31 16.00 13.45 14.50 
21.50 23.75 15.65 16.70 17.35 18.35 14. 3 LEED. “cep 
20.95 22.10 15.75 16.50 17.88 18.50 14.25 15. 56 
19.50 20.31 16.00 16.75 17.75 18.50 14.25 15.50 
17.00 18.55 16.25 17.00 17.45 18.50 14.25 15.50 


The Record of Production 


uction of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 


soos tela 2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 1,759,326 
1,077,740 1,207,340 2,397,254 1,794,509 


t. 83,487 998 
oo eee keee reeetas 1,567,198 Piseaes PY Bt eee 
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New Publications 





Hendricks’s Commercial Register of the United States. 
Size, 74 x 10% in.; pages, 1419. Cloth bound. 
Price, $10 net. Published by S. E. Hendricks Com- 
pany, 74 Lafayette street, New York City. 

Ihe present or twentieth annual edition of this book 
is by far the most complete ever published. The index 
which last year required 99 pages, now contains nine more 
pages, and this extra matter represents manufacturers of 
over 3000 articles that have not appeared in previous 
issues. The total number of classifications is over 45,000, 
each representing manufacturers of or dealers in machines, 


tools, specialties and materials required in the architec- 
tural engineering, mechanical, electrical, railroad and kin- 
dred fields. This edition contains 77 pages more than the 
previous one and 47 pages of matter appearing in the last 
edition were omitted, which makes the total number of 
pages of new matter 124 and represents over 350,000 names 
and addresses. 

While the simplicity of its classification has always 
been a feature of. the Commercial Register, the classifica- 
tions this year have been arranged in numerical order 
and the index refers directly to the numbers of the various 


classifications instead of to the page. The different classi- 
fications are all arranged so that the book may be used 
for either purchasing or mailing purposes. The general 
heading for mailing purposes is first given, under which 
all manufacturers of a particular trade are first classified 


and each of the firms or corporations appears again under 


as many classifications as every variety of its product calls 
for. An effort has been made to give after the names of 
the different firms information which would be of assist- 
ance to the buyer and save the expense of writing to a 


number of firms for a particular article desired. Trade 


names of all the articles classified are included as far as 
possible and appear in parenthesis between the names and 
addresses of the different firms appearing under the 
classifications. 

—_———__a-o———_——_ 


Superior Special Charcoal Pig Iron——The Superior 
Charcoal Iron Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., states that 
all its blast furnaces are now making the Superior Special 
brand of charcoal pig iron. These furnaces are the Pioneer, 
Elk Rapids, Antrim, Excelsior, Champion, Marquette, 


Michigan and Pine Lake. Not long ago the Lake Superior 
& Ishpeming Railroad ordered a lot of car wheels made en- 
tirely from this iron. The wheels were made without the 
use of ferromanganese, ferrosilicon or alloys of any kind 
in either cupola or ladle, the fuel used being standard 


Connellsville coke. The wheels were of the 33-in. M.C.B. 
725-Ib. type, No. 2 tape. They broke at the 115th blow 
under the regular M.C.B. drop test of 220 Ib., falling 12 ft., 
the M.C.B. requirements for this test being 12 blows. 
These wheels are to be placed under engine tanks, where 
they will be subjected to the heaviest service. From the 
high strength shown and the intense hardness of the chill, 
they will undoubtedly give a high mileage. 


—_ +e 


The Sowers Mfg. Company, operating the H. W. Dopp 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently finished and has in 
complete running order a new machine shop and erecting 
building. The company is steadily broadening its lines of 
foundry and machine shop work and engineering and finds 
its business this year ahead of that of ro10 at the same 
date. The excellent business is ascribed to the fact that 
the company’s apparatus is becoming better known and 
used by those who are seeking the utilization of certain 


by-products. 
The Wickwire Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., blew 


out its Harriet X furnace last week for relining. It will 
be blown in as early as possible in October. 





The blast furnace of the Ironton Iron Company, Iron- 
ton, Ohio, was blown in this week. 


The Jacksor Iron & Steel Company, gra > ve Ohio, is 
this week — in its furnace which has been idle since 





































































































































































The Iron and Metal Markets 


toot, are considered ‘'4-in. plates. 
be ordered '%4 in. thicx on edge, or not less than 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 i 
11 Ib. per square foot down to the weight of 3-i6-in. take 
of 3-16-in. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month ; 


>ept. 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 
GeOe on oi pcvavndvanwapienss 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace. 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cin- 
CIMMMALL wc cece eveseecsresseere 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 
Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 
Cees vaccinia sen bac ceeet <> 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 
, Valley fureece.......... 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 
Cray forge, Pittsburgh........ 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 





COKE, CONNELLSVILLE, 

Per Net Ton, at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt shipment. 
Furnace coke, future delivery. 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment 
Foundry coke, future delivery. . 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 


Forging billets, Pittsburgh...... 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Iron rails, Chicago............ 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 
Car wheels, Philadelphia........ 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh 

Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 


Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: 
Bessemer rails, heavy, at mill.. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 
Common iron bars, Chicago 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York. 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 
DOREEE,. TUULORGIWR Ho s50 0 de sciwe 
Seams, tidewater, New York... 
Aswies, Pitteberge, ..<.s.sseccss 


Angles, tidewater, New York. 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 





Wire nails, Pittsburgh7........ 
Cut nails, Pittsburghf.......... 
Parb wire, galv., Pittsburgh7... 
METALS, 
Per Pound: 
Lake copper, New York........ 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 
peebet, et. TOs 655 5:50 ddsnns 
Spelter, New . York... .6scecee- 
cnn sk, “RAMS 56 eb cn e8 does 
NE ee er ae 
ae a eee 


Antimony, Hallett, New York. 


Tin plate, 100-lb. box, New York $3. 


* The average switching charge for delivery 


Chicaeo district is 50c. per ton. 


+ These prices are for largest lots to jdébbers. 


—————_+<-@______ 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in 
lb.: New, York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 
3uffalo, 11c.; Cleveland, toc.; 


apolis, 17c.; Chicago, 18c.; 


224%c.; New Orleans, 30c.; 
Rates to the Pacific coast are 8oc. on plates, structural 
shapes and sheets, No. 11 and heavier; 85c. 
Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 


on wrought boiler tubes. 
Plates—Tank plates, 4 


in. wide, 1.30c. to 1.35c., base. 
tions prescribed by manufacturers, 
added to base price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming. to manufacturers’ 
standard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 
or equivalent, % in, thick and over on thinnest edge, 
and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 
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to foundries in 


carloads, per 
Cincinnati, 
Birmingham, 


on sheets, 
16 and lighter; 65c. 


thick, 614 in, 
Following are stipula- 
with extras 


up to 100 


100 in. wide 
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\llowable overweight, whether 


Gauges under 4% in. to and including 3 
eet Ci a as wc cde ok woe e ee sheets cc. 


Gauges under 3-16 in. to and 


Gauges under No. 8 to and Luaiedens 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including ag 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 


Sketches (including all straight 


Boiler and flange steel 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary 
Still bottom steel 
PURER ORO. os cess ec eey 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Widths over 100 in. up to 11 
Widths over 100 in. up to 11 
Widths over 115 in. up to 12 
Widths over 120 in. up to 12 
Widths over 125 in. up to 13 
Widths over 130 in 


clusive ..... 


clusive 


TermMs—-Net cash 30 days. 


Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 
in., inclusive, 1.35c. to I.40C., 


sizes are quoted as follows: 


I-beams over 15 in....... 
H-beams over 18 in 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 


Aes Oe Bhs cicadisshateass i eeeaenae 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both 


“4 in. thick, plus full extras as per steel bar 


card Sept. 1, 1909 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
discounts 


which jobbers charge the 


lots from store, are as follows: 
Blue Annealed Sheets. 


Nos. 3 to 8 
Nos. 9 and 10 


One Pass, Cold Rolled, 


date, PU ie ER in a sta weeds BOL kee ee 
OG. BGs candies kes setactencvmeen 
OE PRs on dS 55 tC SS SS sh tae 


Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

No. 

No. eee eeeereeeereeoeeeeseere 
No, 

No. 





Nos. 15 and 16. > wih aie 4e ath Oe nie a 5 a 


Nos. 17 to 
Nos. 22 to 24 
Nos. 25 and 26 


No. 27 

No. 28 

No. 29 

No. 30 

Nos. 10 Ot ERi cc taciksasPawehe es hs ane 
Pee 12, 2s Bae 446. acces sad ean beeen ee 
Mon, 35, 36 Bee UT ois ct in ekbus shai 
Nos. 18 to 22 eee ee eeeseeese 


Noa, 23 ed O60 iss ve +3s dunes kate seaee 
NOG, 2a OE BOiwe <x eee ehaKdo es KOs ee 


NO. ar: wacko sspeehceshenan 

id ee. See te et ee ee 
TE eh dd Cacdaea eet ce ee aan 

No. 30 


All above rates are f.o.b. 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices 
per square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, 


with 2%-in. corrugations: 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
sa einke eiades $2.40 
Bes cu ce ae $1.40 2.55 
SF sixsvwma 1.55 2.60 
Banh awhes 1.65 2.65 
Bb saa eves 1.85 3.05 
BF ta esx 2.10 3.15 





September 


wide ordered 


plates are ordered to 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the 
tion of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Se ie a0 0 « 
; taper plates) 3 ft. 
OVET E- TONZED oan casececovccctscesebensycevece se. 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 
Cuttings to lengths or diameters under ; 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. a 


shapes and 








OR, 5 Wl Oe DBs chins pa tack vy 
Zees, 3 in. and MDs + bianne 4a epee Ri eee ee 
Angles, channels and tees, under 

full extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1 
Deck beams and bulb angles................ 
PE: CUE RONG a ast oa ows 04 tO ode ene cee 
Checkered and corrugated plates 


Cents per Ib. 


POO, DE WA Bal cis a0 <wsse kh s0acsecavbesean ts 
EO; Cir WUE RMA his ahle a phos & o:0 aoe ba eee we 
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Galvanized Sheets, of Black Sheet Gauge. 
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THE IRON AND METAL MARKETS 


Wrought Pipe—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
.d discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on 
rought pipe, in effect from October I, 1910: 


Putt Weld. 


——-Steel——,  -———-Iron———_, 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
to Lh Why sv ecweente cas +4 m | 49 43 
bat. he dod on Wo ee ee 75 63 71 59 
tO FSB Ria ass iviese unas 79 69 75 65 
» BRS WhRG e s0'b « eipeete of 80 70 76 66 
Lap Weld. 
A. viieves canes cence 76 66 72 62 
ta: ¢ Me wiveses deuemoene 78 67 74 64 
te: & Wis ce sica ) Wie eewen 77 67 73 63 
7 SS i ithe a SUN bce ales ees 75 59 71 55 
3 te. FB Wie tet si cae rsh ees 51% oa ie 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. __ 
56. Ge RY at eed cath eece 69 59 65 55 
Mi.  waeU oe abe a iets Oia ae ee 74 68 70 64 
] Why's a i awww see tees 78 72 74 68 
3 fn winder, We gs 79 73 75 69 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
oe vse a Re eOEES 0a Balen 75 6 71 65 
to: Mies acdsee d rates 77 71 73 67 
Oe. O Siew naa se ee eeeen 76 70 72 66 
7 06 & Whe ctebice nd wes cee 69 59 65 55 
to BB Maida uaasehewemen on 64 54 60 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weig.it. 
Si reside won res ekae es 64 58 60 54 
> to S08 We eek choke eae 67 61 63 57 
2 to BBs bscceusveaeveedten 69 63 65 59 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
2 Us apace nates subse keeweh dn 65 59 61 55 
2% tO S Wececcevccswosdsss 67 61 63 57 
43% 00. GOR is sees uweGenees 66 60 62 56 
7 to © Mis:vcs ce cS Hud eNeanee es 59 49 62 56 


Plugged and Reamed. 

will * sold at ~ =) 

; : points lower basing (higher 

to 1%, oa 3 im. _— be ; price) than merchants’ or 

2, 2% to 4 in...... ap Weld | card weight pipe. Butt or 

L lap weld, as specified. 
The above discounts are for “‘card weight,’ subject to the usual 
riation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel boiler 
tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 


Steel 

Me te F388 ivlveaa ee eevee Olea cere 65 
ST cE pwd cus cut cat aaces <M k aeaee tama 67% 

4% to 3% Wie Se hevdewe oe WER MiGs babe a Denes 70 
3 00: 496 BAS seis aiscaivine 34 ca Seed ae eee eneaes 72% 

to GUS bse ccecdkdehetctl neared citi 65 
7 00 13 Whine che bee kwdew ihe ints cerkencieeen 62% 


less than carloads to destination east of the Mississippi River 
| be sold at delivered discounts for carload lowered by two points 
r lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Usual 
tras to jobbers and boiler manufacturers. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods, $27. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9 per 100 lb., 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, car- 
load lots, to jobbers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80. 
Carload lots, to retailers, annealed, $1.55; galvanized, 
$1.85. Galvanized bar wire to jobbers, $2; painted, 
$1.70. Wire nails, to jobbers, $1.65. 

The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
‘hants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base 
rice: 

, Fence Wire, Per 100 Ib. 


No 0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
\nnealed ...$1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 $2.20 
valvanized .. 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.70 2.80 


Market and Stone Wire in Bundles, Liscount from Standing List. 
Bright and Annealed: 


9 need) SonrOOhe o.6.6 Claw Se ek ke een bk dee ter elena .80 

10. ter BOs sk wise nec 0.30 4 hbeily Sela dics oo vid kaw el ce 

19 te Bie eaivs 54 ceed eee boeken beks 80 and 10 and 2% 

7 WH: BB ri vic eee eek an Lab eS Ae RAs Vee 80 and § 
Galvanized Bs 

D gid CORTOOE kad 5s avs Sao eee we ween Botan 75 and 10 

10: to FR aca oildek ca KAS re aoe Ok rede ys Ora 75 and 10 

C0 Bb ciaic nb 4 Ws ikh-e bin devs 214.000005.6649 60498 72% and 10 

CO BOK s ic.c cared wins oils 1d Hee meen ato eeu cke at eee 72% 
ppered or Liquor Finished: i 

OD atid GOBERET swab oo sk ee eh s etdeaseceaws epee 75 and 10 

10 00. BB. kd Gondes vc butane Bhetidndseciwenenenens 75 and 10 

27 ta. 36. c<iivaienstsbeean tee eo eree 70 and 10 and 5 

Tinned: 
6 to 18 <u es babe baehlis heub sia ekee ena 75 and 10 and 10 





Pittsburgh 


PirrspurcH, PA., September 6, 1911.—(By Telephone.) 


Pig Iron.—The largest new inquiry in this district 
1° nearby territory is that of a Canton consumer for 
3500 tons of basic for delivery this year. We also note 
n inquiry from a local consumer for 1000 tons of foun- 
lry iron for the last quarter and the same tonnage for 
the first quarter of next year. Local consumers of pig 
ron are pretty well covered for the remainder of this 
vear and have not yet sent out inquiries for the first 
quarter or the first half of next year. The average 
price of Bessemer iron in August was $15 and of basic 


$13 at Vallcy furnace. We quote as follows: Bessemer, 
$15; basic, $13 for early delivery and $13.25 for extended 
delivery; No. 2 foundry, $13.50 to $13.75; malleable, 
$13.25 to $13.50; grav forge, $13, all at Valley furnace, 
the freight rate to Pittsburgh being goc. 

Steel.—Specifications against contracts for billets 
and sheet and tin bars are reported as coming in very 
freely, but there is no new inquiry, as consumers are 
covered by contract. Some of the smaller open hearth 
steel concerns are shading regular prices on billets and 
bars about $1 a ton on small lots for prompt delivery. 
We quote Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4x4 in. 
and up to but not including 10x 10 in., $21 base, and 
sheet and tin bars in 30-ft. lengths, $22; 1%-in. billets, 
$22; forging billets, $26, base, usual extras for sizes and 
carbons, all prices being f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town district, with freight to destination added. 

Rails—The Carnegie Steel Company has sold to a 
local railroad 7000 tons of standard sections for prompt 
shipment and has also received other orders for about 
4000 tons for early delivery. This concern also reports 
a fairly heavy inquiry for track supplies of all kinds, 
with large sales of splice bars. 


(By Mail.) 


The month of August made a better showing in the 
iron trade than July. While it has been dull so far 
this month, there is strong hope that it will show u 
equally well, and possibly be a little better. The rail 
and billet sales department of the Carnegie Steel 
Company reports that its orders and specifications 
sent to the mills for rolling in August exceeded those 
of July by a good many thousand tons; although a 
good part of this business is for export, yet the domes- 
tic business last month showed an increase over July. 
New orders for finished iron and steel are only for 
actual needs of consumers, and jobbers are carrying 
as light stocks as possible. The mills are naming 
such prices as they think are necessary to get what 
business is being offered, and the present market is 
altogether in favor of the buyer. There have been 
no drastic cuts in prices as yet, but there is more dis- 
position to shade figures, and this is causing buyers to 
place orders very cautiously. The recent cut of $1 
a ton in wire products has not resulted in any marked 
increase in business, and this would probably be the 
result if open cuts were made on other products. It 
looks as though it would be a waiting game for some 
little time, but no serious price disturbances are ex- 
pected. The scrap trade is stagnant and so is coke, 
with prices only fairly steady. 

Ferromanganese.—No sales are reported. Prices 
are only fairly strong, the metal having been sold re- 
cently at less than $37, Baltimore, for the first half 
of next year. We quote foreign 80 per cent. at $36.50 
for the remainder of the year and about $37 for first 
half of 1912, the freight rate to Pittsburgh district 
being $1.95 a ton. 

Ferrosilicon.—Consumers who had inquiries out 
are not closing, on account of the higher prices asked 
by sellers. We continue to quote 50 per cent. ferrosil- 
icon at $53 to $54 and blast furnace silicon as follows: 
10 per cent., $23; 11 per cent., $24; 12 per cent., $25, 
f.o.b. cars Ashland and Jisco furnaces. 

Muck Bar.—A sale of 500 tons of high-grade muck 
bar is reported at a price equal to about $29, Pitts- 
burgh. We quote best grades made from all pig iron 
at $28.50 to $20, Pittsburgh. Some makes of bar from 
outside makers are offered at slightly lower prices. 


Skelp.—No sales are reported and there is no new 
inquiry. Prices are only fairly strong. We quote: 
Grooved steel skelp, 1.20c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.30¢.; 
grooved iron skelp, 1.45c. to 1.55c., and sheared iron 
skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c., all for delivery at consumers 
mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Wire Rods.—The market is very dull and prices 
are weak. We quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain 
rods at $27, Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer this price 
would no doubt be shaded. 

Steel Rails —Some new business in standard sec- 
tions is about ready to be placed, and may be given 
out this week. The Carnegie Steel Company is hav- 
ing quite a good business in light rails, especially from 
the coal companies, and last week received new orders 
and specifications for about 3500 tons. Prices on light 
rails are as follows: 12-lb., 1.25¢.; 16, 20 and 25-Ib., 
I.2Ic. to 1.25¢.; 30 and 35-lb., 1.20c., and 40 and 45-Ib., 
1.16c. These prices are f.o.b. at mill, plus freight, and 
are the minimum of the market in carload lots, small 
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lots being sold at a little higher price. Standard sec- 
tions are held at 1.25c. per lb. for Bessemer. 

Plates.—The situation in the plate trade is quiet, 
with no large business pending. The Monon Railroad 
is asking prices on 1000 steel gondola cars, the Erie 
on 200 refrigerator cars, the Baltimore & Ohio on Io 
steel postal cars, 10 steel baggage cars and the Van- 
dalia Lines on 47 steel underframe box cars. The 
McKees Rocks Works of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany is running to only about 30 per cent. of capacity, 
while the Standard Steel Car Company is running its 
3utler plant to about 50 per cent. of capacity. Prices 
on plates continue somewhat weak and I.3oc. is being 
named on desirable orders. We quote %-in. and 
heavier plates at 1.30c. to 1.35c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material—The actual bookings of the 
American Bridge Company in August were much the 
heaviest in any one month this year, and it is said 
to be filled up with work for the next six months. As 
a result of this, prices are a little stronger, the other 
fabricating concerns asking higher figures on work 
to be erected in the next two or three months, and on 
which they are able to guarantee deliveries. We quote 
beams and channels up to I5-in. at 1.35c., Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—General conditions are fairly satisfactory, 
as far as new demand and specifications against con- 
tracts go, but there is still considerable unevenness in 
prices. The mills have been going after new business 
more aggressively. In most cases concessions are not 
more than $1 a ton, but where desirable sizes are in- 
volved, and prompt specifications are furnished by the 
buyer, prices are being shaded $2 per ton. As a rule 
the leading sheet mills are operating to about 70 to 75 
per cent. of capacity. Shipments of sheets by the mills 
in August showed an increase over July. We give on 
a previous page a table of prices f.o.b. mill on the 
various grades of sheets. 

Tin Plate—There is practically no new buying of 
tin plate, as the season is over. Specifications from the 
can makers are coming in quite freely, but not as heavy 
as some time ago. At present the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company is operating to about 8o per cent. 
of capacity and the independent mills as a rule are 
operating at about the same rate. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company will soon complete its second unit 
of tin plate mills at Aliquippa, which will make a total 
of 24. mills. There are now about 150 hot tin mills 
operated by the independent plants. On desirable new 
business for delivery late this year or early in 1912 the 
tin plate mills are making a price of $3.60 per base box. 
We quote 100-lb. cokes for early shipment at $3.70 per 
base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but on new orders for late 
delivery $3.60 per base box is being named. 

Bars.—The heavy buying in steel bars is pretty well 
over, most consumers having covered by contracts for 
their supply for some months ahead. The implement 
makers are specifying fairly well against contracts, but 
the wagon builders are not taking out their bars as 
promptly as desired. Prices continue somewhat weak 
and 1.20c. is being named by most of the steel bar mak- 
ers on desirable orders. The new demand for iron bars 
is very dull and specifications against contracts are un- 
satisfactory. We quote steel bars at 1.20c. to 1.25¢. 
and iron bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—New.orders and specifications in 
August were somewhat heavier than in July, but fell off 
to some extent in the latter part of the month. Prices 
are being more or less shaded. Regular quotations are 
as follows: Iron finished tire, 4x % in. and_ heavier, 
1.40c., base; under these sizes, 1.55c.; planished tire, 
1.60c.; channel tire, 1.80c., base; toe calk, 1.90c.; flat 
sleigh shoe, 1.55c.; concave or convex, I.75c.; cutter 
shoes, tapered or bent, 2.25c.; spring steel, 2c.; machin- 
ery steel, smooth finish, 1.90c. 

Hoops and Bands.—The makers report that actual 
orders and specifications against contracts in August 
were a little better than in July. It is-said that in some 
cases bands have sold below the 1.25c. price and that 
1.40c. on steel hoops has also been shaded. We quote 
steel hoops at 1.40c. and bands at 1.25c., extras on the 
latter as per the steel bar card. 

Rivets.—There is only a fair new demand, consum- 
ers placing only such orders for rivets as are wanted to 
meet current needs. Specifications against contracts 
are not very good and prices in some cases are being 
shaded. We quote structural rivets at 1.70c. to 1.75¢c. 
and boiler rivets at 1.80c. to 1.85c., but these prices are 
not always obtained. 

Wire Products.—The recent cut of $1 per ton on 
wire products has not brought out any large increase 


in new business, jobbers and consumers still buy; 
only such quantities of nails and wire as are absolute}, 
needed to meet current wants. Stocks held by jobhe; 
are light and a more active buying is expected as {.]! 
approaches. Regular prices, which are openly shade(| 
$1 per ton, are as follows: Galvanized barb wire, $2 p 
100 Ib.; painted, $1.70; annealed fence wire, $1.50; 2 
vanized, $1.80; wire nails, $1.70 and cut nails, $1.60, «|! 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with full freight added to point of 
delivery. 

Spelter.—Prices have shown a heavy decline in th, 
past week, and we quote prime grades of Western 
at 5.70c., East St. Louis, equal to 5.82%c., Pittsburgh. 
New demand is reported to be light. 


Shafting—New demand and specifications are only 
for small lots to cover actual needs. The recent cut 
ting in prices has not stimulated demand, and the 
present situation in this product is very unsatisfactory. 
We quote shafting in carload and larger lots at 60 and 
7% to 60 and Io per cent. off regular list, delivered in 
base territory. 


Railroad Spikes —The demand is only for small 
lots for repair work. Some time ago some fairly large 
contracts for spikes were placed, but the railroads are 
not specifying very freely against these contracts. We 
quote railroad spikes at $1.50 per 100 Ib., base sizes, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—Three or four of the leading pipe 
mills report shipments in August as having been 
heavier than in July, and also larger than in the 
same month last year. No large contracts for gas or 
oil lines have been placed since our last report, but 
several of these projects are under way and may de- 
velop in the very near future. Mills report that the 
demand for merchant pipe is fairly heavy and the 
leading pipe mills are operating to about 70 per cent. 
of capacity. There is some shading in prices of iron 
and steel pipe, but not more than usual when the de- 
mand is only fairly active. We give on a previous 
page regular discounts on pipe and boiler tubes. 


Boiler Tubes.—While there is a little better new de- 
mand for railroad tubes, the general condition of the 
tube trade is very unsatisfactory, and has been for 
some months. 


Coke.—Trade is very quiet. While there is some 
inquiry for furnace coke for delivery over the next 
month or two, intending buyers are very slow in clos- 
ing. We note a sale of about 5000 tons of standard 
furnace coke for September shipment at $1.50 per net 
ton at oven. The output in the upper and lower Con- 
nellsville regions last week was 332,157 tons, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 18,435 tons. We 
quote standard makes of furnace coke for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.50, and for remainder of the year at $1.60 
to $1.65 per net ton at oven. We quote standard 72-hr. 
foundry coke for prompt shipment at $1.85 to $1.90, 
and for future delivery at $2.10 up to $2.25 per net ton, 
at oven. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Dealers now report that it is 
easier to get scrap than it is to sell it. An embargo is 
on scrap routed to one of the largest consumers in 
this district, while another is expected to declare an 
embargo any day. The steel mills are operating to 
larger capacity than they were a month ago, and yet 
they are not taking in scrap as freely as they did some 
time ago. Prices are weak. Dealers now quote as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless other- 
wise noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 


Sharon, Monessen and Pittsburgh delivery...... $13.00 
No. 1 foundry cast... ..cccccccssccsccees $13.25 to 13.50 
No. 2 feumiry Cates ccc iicceccictynvee's + 12.75 to 13.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

Pittsburgh district.......ccccccacscccesce 11.25 to 11.50 


Rerolling rails, Newark and_ Cambridge, 
Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 13.50 to 13.75 





No. 1 railroad malleable stock..........+++ 12.75 to 13.00 
Grete Sate isk co ane cs teec te ccthseuea wie Se co 
Low phosphorus melting stock. . .75 to J 

ee a ORR ere hey sor 23 00to 23.50 
SSonk elie MNO 64.55% koa ce eke oy ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Lecemotive® Gh8ee ©. 6 ..8 wae cans sven seve bana . 23.00 
No. 1 bushéling ecfap............ssccsssse00 12.00 te 12.25 
No. 2 basheling Getap. ... 2... .ssccee vows 8.50to 8.75 
i ek Oe or 13.00 to 13.25 
Sheet bar Crop ends. .....s.esccceens onsen 15.25to 15.50 
“Cast iron BOTINES. ...... ccs sencccacccsescsscomenes 9.25 
“Machine shop turmings..........-+eeeeeeeeeseens 1 ae 
Old tk WR 5 idea dss ei 15.50 to 15.75 
No. 1 wroemght e0vap. .. 26 nciecciccessesne 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings............-..++ 10.00 to 10.25 
Stove Qe. as iso cae dcccus kouees abet 10.50 to 10.75 





*These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 
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Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILt., September 6, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 


in this district the month of August failed to justify 
‘ hopes of larger tonnages as compared with June and 
ly. While the bookings of last month did not fall 
f greatly, the aggregate of orders for rails, plates and 
rs, as compared with those of the preceding months, 
wed a decrease too large to be overcome by the well- 
iintained volume of structural business. Pig iron 
es were likewise very light. As contrasted with an 
ptimistic tone at the beginning of the month, the 
irket now represents the aspect of making the best 
‘ an unsatisfactory. situation. Shading of prices on 
eets and steel bars continues especially pronounced, 
while the firmness of iron bars, plates and wire prod- 
ts is maintained with difficulty. The market for old 
terial has weakened somewhat. The continuance of 
lverse rate rulings and the recent demands made 
pon the railroads by labor organizations, against which 
firm stand is apparently to be made, have been coin- 
ident with a perceptible falling off in railroad ex- 
enditures. This seems to apply particularly to roll- 
ng stock, aside from locomotives, for which limited 
rders have been placed by several Western roads. 
Pig Iron.—The past week brought out comparative- 
few sales, and nearly all of the business consisted 
spot shipments in carload lots. For such business 
1 price of $10, Birmingham, for No. 2 Southern has 
een obtainable without great difficulty. For forward 
shipment the price continues to be $10.50. Furnaces 
re quoting $11 for first quarter delivery, but this price 
has not proved interesting to consumers. Local iron 
‘an be moved only within narrow limits, and then only 
at prices very unattractive to the furnace. We quoie 
for Chicago delivery, except for local irons, which are 


f.o.b. furnace, the following prices: 
Lake Superior. GbOrodal.... ics cccssvvcesess $16.50 to $17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1...........+-- 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2........00+. 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3........--+++ 14.25to 14.50 
Northerm SQM, Teak (Bi c<ciisscnicdine cendesvovedece. 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft...... 15.10 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2Z soft........ 14.60 


Southern coke, No. 3 
Southern coke No. 
Southern gray forge 
Southern mottled 
Malleable Bessemer 
Standard Bessemer 
Basic 





Tackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 6 per cent...... 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 per cent...... 18.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 per cent...... 19.90 
Structural Material—The lettings for fabricated 


structural steel reported as placed in the past week 
totaled only 1500 tons and were scattered over a wide 
area. A building for Hegeler Brothers, Danville, IIL, 
will require 312 tons; the Masonic Temple at Des 
Moines, Iowa, 614 tons; a bank building at Jacksonville, 
Ill. 255 tons, and three jobs in California, two bridges 
and a courtheuse, about 100 tons each. Competition 
among fabricators is not quite so keen, and there is 
correspondingly less pressure on the price of plain 
material. We quote plain material, mill shipment, for 
Chicago delivery, at -1.53c., and from store, 1.75c. 
(By Mail.) 

Rails and Track Supplies—In the matter of rails 
and new car equipment the. railroads seem to have en- 
tered upon another period of strict retrenchment. Rail 
sales in this market in the past week covered an ex- 
eedingly meagre tonnage. From South and South- 
western territory the Ensley plant of the leading inter- 
est has drawn a more satisfactory volume, and on the 

asis of 50,000 tons monthly this mill has on its books 
ibout three months’ rolling. A number of the inquiries 
new cars upon which expectations of considerable 
usiness were based have been withdrawn. The unset- 
tled labor situation in the West is held to be respon- 
ible in large measure for the present attitude. We 
uote standard railroad spikes at 1.65c. to 1.75¢., base; 
track bolts with square nuts, 2.10c. to 2.20c., base, all 
carload lots, Chicago; standard section Bessemer 
ils, 1.28¢.; open hearth, 1.34¢.; light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., 
6c. to 1.20%c.; 30 to 35 Ib., 1.19%c. to 1.24¢.; 16, 20 
ind 25 Ib., 1.20%c. to 1.25¢.; 12 Ib., 1.25¢. to 1.30%4c.; 
ngle bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c., Chicago. 


Plates.—Specifications for bridge material for rail- 
ad work have not been subject to curtailment in as 
irked degree as other supplies, and the plate tonnage 
‘cried in this business has prevented any very large de- 
ease in the tonnage placed in August as compared 
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with June and July. However, a slight falling off is 
noted. Contract tonnage has supported the price situ- 
ation as to plates, but for miscellaneous business mod- 
erate concessions are not entirely lacking. We quote 
for Chicago delivery from mill, 1.53c.; from store, 1.75¢. 

Sheets—While the larger sheet mills continue to 
receive orders sufficient to keep in operation a large 
part of their total capacity, enough tonnage is not 
available to admit of their forfeiting business rather 
than meet concessions. The shading of $1 to $2 per 
ton for which the smaller mills are for the most part 
primarily responsible becomes, as a result, quite gen- 
eral. At the same time there is not so much a shading 
of the base price as a relinquishing of freight advan- 
tages. We quote for Chicago delivery: Carload lots, 
from mill: No. 28 black sheets, 2.18¢c.; No. 28 galvan- 
ized, 3.18c.; No. 1o blue annealed, 1.68¢c. Prices from 
store, Chicago, are; No. 10, 1.95c. to 2.05¢.; No. 12, 
2c. to 2.10c.; No. 28 black, 2.45c. to 2.55¢.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 3.45¢. 

Bars.—The manufacturers of bar iron have undoubt- 
edly assumed a firmer stand with references to prices 
and upon the exceedingly reasonable basis that the low 
prices recently prevailing meant a direct loss. At the 
same time the order which will just fill out a rolling is 
pretty likely to bring out the price necessary to take it, 
particularly if it calls for extras. Steel car business is 
slightly decreased in volume, and as a result no 
change in the direction of firmer prices is manifested. 
We quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel bars, 
1.43c.; bar iron, 1.20c. to 1.25¢.; hard steel bars, rolled 
from oid rails, 1.20c. From store, soft steel bars, 1.70¢., 
to 1.80c., Chicago. 

Old Material.—With the largest consumer of heavy 
melting steel in the market asking for delays in ship- 
ments, and other melters confining their purchases 
within narrow limits, the local scrap» market is dull, 
with slightly lower prices. The accumulation of rail- 
road and country scrap, the quick unloading of which 
on this market is possible though not considered immi- 
nent, is exerting an adverse influence. Railroad offer- 
ings in the current week were'small, including 100 tons 
from the Chicago & Alton and 750 tons from the 
Wabash. We have modified our prices and quote for 
delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all 
freight and transfer charges paid, per gross ton, as 
follows: 





er Ne SO Sool een ee bance 6 aeeCea eu $14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling..............seee. 12.75 to 13.25 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft.........-..e+. 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, subject to 

eee OFF eee er ++.» 24.00 
Cane OO NEB. FE rw berae-s ckeoesaee 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ss00. 10.50 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and cuards, cut apart....... 10.50 to 11.00 
EE Fs ct.c cscs eceuiadebs sees hee 10.25 to 10.75 
SE Ne CIR a ooo vc nk cde s ewan emeee 8.50to 9.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Tron angles and splice bars...........06s. $12.50 to $13.09 
Iron arch bars and transoms.........+.+.++ 13.75to 14.25 
Se A NE oii 5 4d pakae «evva ine wee 10.25to 10.75 
EE ME I ica ec ekokepeadonceeas - 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel car axles........... . - 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought... .. - 10.75to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought............0:. -+- 9.75to 10.25 
Steel knuckles and couplers...........+6+5. 10.25to 9.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth............eee+. 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings............0-ees0e. 6.25to 6.75 
Cast and mixed borings..............006. 6.00to 6.50 
We EG én cuswe de vestwecnsseneee 8.75to 9.25 
Pees Se I ss <u oc ccaveecd¥danawebun 6.75to 7.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings..... 7.50to 8.00 
Boiler punchings pecnesetanacdaananhe 12.00 to 12.50 
ek es Ss i nikon9 a c¥n 6 bcdlenc ad Sakae 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap........... 9.00to 9.50 
OR SII bao oe vio a iso 0 crate edans 10.25 to 10.75 
Agricultural malleable ............se0eee0. 9.25to 9.75 
Pie MEE RO esa cccdeckectscevbesesers 8.00to 8.50 


Wire Products.—Reports of shading of prices from 
sources more or less vague have had a disturbing influ- 
ence on a situation which gave promise of developing 
satisfactorily with the beginning of fall trade. hile 
the buying of stocks may be somewhat retarded 
thereby, the opinion prevails, based upon the relatively 
good tonnage being booked, that an active season in 
wire nails and fence wire, at least, may be expected. 
Jobbers’ carload prices, which are quoted to manufac- 
turing buyers, are as follows. Plain wire, No. 9 and 
coarser, base, 1.68c.; wire nails, 1.88c.; painted barl 
wire, 1.88c.; galvanized, 2.18c.; polished staples, 1.88c.; 
galvanized, 2.18c., all Chicago. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The volume of country orders for 
pipe has been the mainstay of the past week, including 
small town lettings of from 100 to 200 tons. 
Santa Fe and Oregon Short Line railroads were pur- 
chasers of small tonnages. At Muskegon, Mich., the 
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letting of 7000 tons of pipe from 6 to 48 in. is appointed 
for this week. Pipe plants are well filled up on some 
sizes, particularly 4-in., the price of which is decidedly 
firmer. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $26.50; 6 to 12-in., $24.50; 16-in. and 
up, $24, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

—_—_» 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 5, I9II. 


The local market has been without special feature. 
Most of the business transacted has been in small lots 
for near future delivery, although some buyers would 
contract for extended shipment if sellers were agree- 
able. The pig iron movement has been confined to the 
foundry grades, which are being sold at unchanged 
prices. Structural material continues the most active 
of the finished material lines, although good business 1s 
ahead in heavy plates. Steel bars, while nominally 
quoted at 1.40c., are being sold at 1.35c., delivered, and 
refined iron bars, nominally quoted at 1.20c., mill, have 
been shaded. The old material market presents a wait- 
ing appearance, with prices still weak. 

Iron Ore.—Negotiations for a considerable quantity 
of Swedish ore are still under way. Efforts to intro- 
duce a new Norwegian ore in this country are also 
noted. Very little business is reported in domestic ores, 
and the market generally is quiet. 

Pig Iron.—Sales aggregate a fair total, but are con- 
fined almost exclusively to the foundry grades and 
made up principally of small orders, few being above 
300 tons, and are mostly for early shipment. While the 
general range of prices for standard brands of Eastern 
foundry grades remains unchanged reports are current 
that the recent inside figure has been shaded on some 
brands. This, however, is not applicable to deliveries 
in this immediate vicinity, but rather at points where 
favorable freight rates are available and the buyer is 
given the benefit of a few cents difference in freight 
charges. An inquiry from a stove foundry for 2000 tons 
for this year’s delivery is in the market. Deliveries on 
all grades of foundry iron continue to be taken freely 
and in instances are being urged, which is taken as in- 
dicating that consumers are not very well supplied be- 
yond their immediate wants. The movement in Vir- 
ginia foundry irons has been light; for delivery during 
the current month $12.25, furnace, can be done, al- 
though some producers continue to sell at $12.50. For 
shipment over the remainder of the year the majority 
of the sellers still hold at $12.50, furnace. Cast iron 
pipe makers continue in the market for low grade iron; 
one Delaware River interest has purchased practically 
rooo tons of special analysis iron for early delivery, 
while negotiations are pending for several round lots. 


No movement in forge iron is reported, although good 
inquiries, based on possible business in rolled products, 
are reported.’ Steel making grades are quiet. No fur- 
ther inquiry has developed for basic iron and transac- 
tions in low phosphorus grades have been small. The 
following range of quotations is named for standard 
brands, delivered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity, ship- 
ment ranging from prompt to the remainder of the 
year: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry ...$15.00 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain......... 14.75 to 15.00 
Virginia foundry ..... nate, aw ole 15.00 to 15.50 
Pe SNe oo sbsevedy a ee 14.25 to 14.50 
cis GRkeRatewhe iy os ape cennd ..+» 14.75to 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus. (kas anrcae ee 20.00 to 20.50 


Ferroalloys.—Some little movement in ferroman- 
ganese for early delivery is reported, one lot of 350 
tons to a consumer in this district going at $37, Bal- 
timore. Heavy inquiry from the West is in hand, and 
it is said that one round lot for next year’s delivery 
has been closed. A sale of 125 tons of 50 per cent. 
ferrosilicon is reported at $57, with some sellers now 
asking $58. Furnace ferrosilicon is quiet at unchanged 
prices. 

Billets —The demand has been extremely light. No 
interest is reported in large quantities for extended 
shipment. Ordinary business still commands full 
prices, $23.40, delivered, for open-hearth rolling billets, 
and $28.40 for ordinary forging billets, but the market 
has not been tested recently by any sizable inquiries. 


Plates.—A fair volume of specifications against cur- 
rent orders is noted, but there has been little new 
business of importance placed. Plate makers are en- 
couraged by heavy inquiries for ship plates, previously 
noted, and look forward to a more active general buy- 
ing movement in the near future. With several makers 


orders taken during August are reported to have b 
larger in the aggregate than thoSe taken the prev: 
month. For ordinary plates 1.50c., delivered here, 
tinues to be named. 


Structural Material.—The principal item of inter: 
in this vicinity is the new municipal convention h 
for which the early estimates as to structural mater: 
requirements have been found to be low. Bids for 
steel work, which went in a few days ago, show 
quirements to have been between 11,000 and 13,000 
tons. Few contracts were closed by fabricators |: 
week; only small building work was contracted for and 
a moderate amount of bridge work. While fabricated 
prices continue very low, mills still maintain the 1.<0 
delivered, basis for plain shapes. a 

Bars.—The uncertainty as to prices of both stee! 
and iron bars continues. A nominal quotation of 1.40c 
delivered, for steel bars is still heard of, but 1.35c 
delivered, is readily being done for carload lots 
Makers of refined iron bars are endeavoring to hold 
the recent 1.20c., Eastern mill, price, but lower quota 
tions have been made, although but few producers ar 
willing to shade that figure. Much, however, depends 
on the desirability of the specification, and for ordinary 
business 1.27%c. to 1.32%c., delivered, continues to be 
named. 

Sheets.—New business comes out slowly and is con 
fined to small prompt lots. Eastern mills are not oper 
ating at much better than 75 per cent. of capacity, and 
orders ahead are light. Eastern makers maintain re 
cenit quotations, which are materially higher than those 
named for Western sheets. 

Coke.—A moderate amount of business has been 
contracted for in both foundry and furnace grades 
A few contracts for foundry coke have been made for 
deliveries running from four to six months, at prices 
recently current. In furnace coke transactions have 
been largely confined to prompt and near future re- 
quirements. Spot coke is a trifle less plentiful and, 
while prices have not advanced, there is a narrower 
range of quotations on some brands. The following 
prices, per net ton, are quoted for deliveries in this 
vicinity: 


Connellsville furnace coke.................-+$3.75 to $3.95 
Pemity GOR is sccik chek aes des oes keke 4.25to 4.60 
Mountain furnace coke.............ceceee++ 3:35€0 3.55 
POY ME: «scan e kb oda's0.0% Ne odade tiene 3.85 to 4.20 


Old Material—The market drags and prices con- 
tinue to show weakness. Consumers are pretty well 


supplied with material and take on only bargain lots, 
making but few offers. Not many sellers will dispose 
of their holdings at the prices named, awaiting de- 
velopments. Railroad lists now out represent about an 
average quantity of old material, for wkth bids will 


no doubt be materially lower than last month. Bids 


for the scrap on the Panama Canal will be opened to- 
day, and the announcement of prices named is being 
awaited with interest. It is said that the government’s 
estimate as to tonnage on the ground has been too 
high. The following range of prices, while largely 
nominal, about represents the basis at which business 
could be done for delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern 


Pennsylvania and nearby points, taking a freight rate 
from Philadelphia varying from 35c. to $1.35 per gross 
ton, for shipment ranging from prompt to the re- 
mainder of the year: 


No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel scrap... .$13.25 to $13.50 
Yard heavy melting steel scrdp..........+: 12.75 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 16.75 to 17.25 
Olid steel Gebek CORRES <5 < é.i000c2ttneces 19.50 to 20.00 
Old iron axles (mominal)................- 24.50 to 25.00 
OGG Sree: WO bes seed ewe stoe dont kote 17.00 to 17.50 
Old car wheels (mominal)............-++. 13.00 to 13.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought.........seeseeeeues 15.50 to 16.00 
WOME COON OIOO Li. is cccuasicdeentuyaes 12.50 to 13.00 
PEG! UN OBE cs vhs bos 0 octet ee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 light iron (mominal)................ 6.75 to 25 
ECONO 8 ose. w cates auniet CREE 8.50to 9.00 
LG) Te”. Vcstwnepa 64 eRas< ectnde < dada oe 8.00 to 8.50 
Be WOE CAS oie cick s < ibsus deen be 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable (nominal).............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Grete REE,“ SOROUE a5 as 5 054 beac by sane oie 10.00 to 19.50 
BUNVE BEM i ittvenecdads case chawheas agen 10.00 to 10,50 
a re 
Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Onto, September 6, 1911.—(By Telegraph. 


Pig Iron—The market is devoid of any snap. In- 
quiries dwindled to almost the zero mark, as compared 
with normal conditions, but in spite of this Southern 
producers especially seem to realize that any conces- 
sions would not bring out business and are said to be 
firm in maintaining prices. A few small lots of South- 
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). 2 foundry have been taken by central Western 
mers for delivery this year at $10.25, Birmingham, 
there are also other sales recorded, covering car- 
lots, at $10.50. A northern Ohio melter contracted 
o tons of Northern No. 2 foundry for last quarter 
ery at $13, Ironton, and a few smaller orders were 
ed around the same figure for prompt shipment. 
100 tons of 8 per cent. silicon iron for fourth 
rter movement was taken by a central Ohio con- 
er at $16 at furnace. Only a perfunctory interest is 
n in next year’s business, and it is rather proble- 
tical as to when the furnaces will open their books 
r that delivery. Prices made so far have been prohib- 
e, and if the present apathetic feeling prevails much 
neger it will develop probably an unprecedented situa- 
n in the inability of both buyer and seller to get to- 
her at this season for the coming year’s requirement. 
\lalleable continues dull and is quoted around $13.25, 
ronton. Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birming- 
n and $1.20 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$14.00 to $14.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............. 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern coke, No, 4 foundry............ 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern £Be: CORRS i oa eeNc tae ve taped ev 12.75 to 13.00 
Ohi» Silvery, 8 ‘per cent, silicon........... 16.95 to 17.20 


Lake Superior coke, No. 
ke Superier coke, No. 

!ake Superior coke, No. 

Pasic, Northern 

Standard Southern car wheel 

Lake Supeciar Caf Weel, sci cs bo vclea begin wana 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—It is reported that a furnace interest in the 
Hanging Rock district has contracted for about 7000 
tons of 48-hr. coke, for shipment during the remainder 
of this year. There is practically no inquiry for foun- 
dry grades, and sales are confined to very small lots. 
Prices are unchanged in all three fileds, with Wise 
County and Pocahontas furnace grades being held 
around $1.60 to $1.65 per net ton at oven for prompt 
shipment, with 1Ioc. to 20c. per ton added for future 
delivery. Connellsville 48-hr. coke is obtainable as low 
as $1.50 for immediate shipment, but contract figures 
are higher. Foundry coke is quoted all the way from 
$2 to $2.35 per net ton, at oven, in all three districts. 

Finished Material.—Structural material is holding up 
fairly well, but other lines are simply drifting along, 
ind while orders are probably as numerous as ever 
they mostly call for small tonnages. Warehouse prices 
are firm at 1.70c. for steel bars and around 1.80c. per 
lb. for structural material. Railroad track material is 
In poorer demand. 

Old Material.—Prices continue to show weakness, 
nd the indifferent attitude of both buyer and seller 
loes not help out the situation. Not much scrap is 
moving now, though an improvement is looked for be- 
fore the month is up. The approximate prices paid by 





buyers delivered in their yards, southern Ohio and 

Cincinnati, are as follows: 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton,.......... $10.25 to $10.75 
Casting borings, met ton....sccsseseeceess 4.50 to 5.00 
Steel turnings, met fOM.....ceeeeseseeeeees 5.50to 6.00 
No. 1 cask ORO. Bet BOR. is ccdebesaweas bee 9.25to 9.75 
Burnt scree; t-te. SOs os cicicowecaues eeeze 6.25to 6.75 
Old irom emilee, 068 Gets cds% siagk ke bekeemed 16.25to 16.75 
Rundled sheet scrap, gross tonm...........+.6. 7.25to0 8.25 
Old irom rails, @f608 tet. scscsaccasconeotn 13.25to 13.75 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up, gross ton..... 20.75 to 21.50 
Old car wheels, groSs tom......sseeeeeeess 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy melting sheet scrap, gross ton....... 9.75to 10,25 

—_3--—____ 
Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, September 5, 1911. 


Iron Ore—Ore shipments for the season up to 
September I were 19,301,846 tons. That is a falling off 
525,183 tons as compared with the same period last 
The August movement was 5,548,311 tons. This 

n increase of 326,738 tons over July. A falling off is 
ected in September and the movement after October 
be very light. Last year shipments from Septem- 

- I till the end of the season aggregated 13,793,161 
With a similar movement the remainder of this 

on the total shipments for the year would aggre- 
33,000,000 tons. While there are some predictions 

t the movement will reach 32,000,000, the opinion is 
‘re general that it will scarcely exceed 30,000,000 
s. The market remains inactive, the only sales re- 
rted being two small lots. No sales of importance 
expected for the remainder of the season. We 
‘te prices as follows: Old range Bessemer, $4.50; 


Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; old range non-Bessemer, 
$3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The United Steel Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has an inquiry out for 3500 tons of basic iron, 500 
tons for September delivery and 1000 tons per month 
during the last three months. Two local foundries are 
in the market for 1000 tons of foundry iron each, one 
wanting it for the last quarter and the other for the 
first half. While the market is not active, a number 
of sales of small lots of foundry iron for delivery dur- 
ing the last quarter are reported. Some of the fur- 
nace interests are declining to quote prices for delivery 
after January 1, but feel that for that delivery they 
should have an advance of 25 cents a ton over current 
prices. It is doubtful, however, if consumers at the 
present time would be willing to make contracts for 
delivery after the first of the year at an advance over 
current prices. Foundries are buying only for their 
minimum requirements and for this reason are not 
expected to have much if any unconsumed tonnage 
under contract at the end of the year. Prices on 
foundry grades are firm at $13.50, Valley furnace, for 


No. 2. A local producer is adhering to a price of $13.50 

for basic. For Cleveland delivery we quote as follows, 

delivered, for prompt shipment and the last quarter: 
NE yo Pin oi uhdes 5 bs shaw eeeee ee seeks cua $15.90 
DR Ladies dS dtin cukian baba sccdhueed $13.75 to 14.00 
Northern foundry No. 2... oc ccscnascvsss 13.75 to 14.00 
CEE I alsa ee os bia 6s 0c b0 0s 56 5 seb Ose bes ee 13.25 
Souteaee: Codey les 2. ic cc i-ckincdsvecaes 14.60 to 14.85 
Jackson Co. silvery. 8 per cent. silicon............. 17.55 


Coke.—The market is dull. There is no inquiry for 
furnace grades. Some foundry coke is being sold in 
small lots for prompt shipment. We quote standard 
Connellsville furnace coke at $1.50 to $1.55 per net ton, 
at oven, for prompt shipment, and $1.60 to $1.65 for the 
remainder of the year. Connellsville 72-hr. foundry 
coke is held at $1.85 to $1.95 for prompt shipment and 
$2 to $2.40 for contract. 

Old Material.—The market is very dull and weaker. 
Prices on several grades have declined ffom 25c. to 50c. 
a ton during the week. A large amount of steel scrap 
is being offered by both dealers and producers, but the 
demand from consumers is very light. One local con- 
sumer is out of the market, and another is buying only 
at very attractive prices. Iron rolling mills are buy- 
ing but little material, and there is practicallv no de- 
mand from the malleable and gray iron foundries 
The embargoes at Canton and Monessen are still in 
force, The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad closed 
September f on a small list. Dealers’ prices, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Old steel rails, rerolling.............++5.-: $12.75 to $13.00 
Ce, SOON SUNG cuit ak in c0's Go's 0s oss cena vee 14.50 to 15.00 
GE ce Mas oct SHU cdlegeet sadevatswebed 17.50to 18.00 
DOR: SRE: MOOG. «ou: 66:4 44.0 09 Dev eenseen 11.S0to 11.75 
Old car wheels... ...,-s-cseseresssseecenes 12.00 to 12.25 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over............. 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable ........6:eeseeeees 10.75 to 11,25 
Railroad malleable .........seeeeseeeenees 12.25 to 12.50 


Light bundled sheet scrap...............4- 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


EVGGl. GO  SOOD. pic codiasoasvecteetes owaske $19.00 to $19.50 
Cast BORMIRS 6.006 cen cectesivoecabactevecses 6.50 to 6.75 


Iron and steel turnings and drillings...... 7.00to 7.25 
Steel axle turmingS.......ssceseeeeeeee cess 8.00to 8,50 
NO, 1 WOMRBING . vecvccntccoscocscsesonves 9.50 to 10.00 
No. fi Paliroed Wreuget. oo... cc ccc cceneess 11.75 to 12.00 
eG SE GRRE Sos Fe c6GR SCE wha 00s peckseciebuan 11.25to 11.75 
i Se vcnigninh dug aad ee o¥ ewe xh oa oe ae 9.50to 1000 
SD. GH PN i cnchececciecceissanvewn 11.00 to 11.50 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The most important 


change in the condition of the local market is an im- 
proved demand for structural material. Inquiries are 
now pending for from 2000 to 3000 tons of structural 
steel in small lots for work under contract, and a fair 
volume of other structural work is in prospect. The 
general price situation is somewhat clearer and prices 
on some lines are firmer. While it* appears that the 
1.20c., Pittsburgh, price for steel bars has been shaded 
in a few cases, the market seems firm at the present 
time at 1.20c. for round lots. Some consumers have 
made attempts during the past few days to secure 1.15¢c. 
by offering to take a round tonnage, but have been 
unable to secure a concession from 1.20c. There is 
evidence that the price of structural material has been 
shaded $1 a ton, but the market now appears firm at 
1.35¢c. The price of plates in this market has become 
quite generally established at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, but 
mills are still making sales in small lots at 1.35 Paige 
air 


on black and galvanized sheets have become y well 
established at $2 a ton below regular quotations. Mills 
are getting a fair volume of small orders for steel bars, 
plates and structural material, the aggregate of business 
placed being about the same as during the few previous 
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forcing work is quite good, being more actvie than 
earlier in the season. Hard steel bars are firm at I.10oc., 
Pittsburgh. Rivet prices continue weak. We quote 
structural rivets at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and boiler rivets 
at 1.70c., but these prices are being shaded $1 a ton 
in some cases. The demand for iron bars is limited 
~to small lots. Both local mills are running, but have 
few orders ahead. We quote iron bars at 1.25c. to 
1.30c., at mill, 
eget ii 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 4, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—The furnace interests are resting on their 
oars, so to speak, waiting patiently for the upward 
movement in prices which has been expected for the 
past 30 days. They all believe they are now on bottom 
so iar as prices are concerned, and any change must be 
for the better. The foundries seem content with the 
situation, ready to buy as far ahead as possible at $10 
base for No. 2, but only taking their immediate re- 
quirements at the No. 2 basis of $10.50, this being the 
general price asked here now for nearby shipments. 
The furnaces seem to be relying on good crops and the 
delayed buying by the railroads to improve the market, 
while foundrymen regard the accumulated stocks on 
furnace yards as a guarantee of continued low prices. 
The position of these two interests promotes a dead- 
lock which can only be affected by some general change 
in business conditions. A fair amount of inquiries for 
small tonnages for prompt shipment and liberal ship- 
ments against old contracts is in evidence. Prices are 
being generally held here at the following prices for 
nearby deliveries, all per gross ton f. o. b. furnace: 


eh: “SE Ma Pees elim bse b bss 0 eSvb 0 d4 00's oednse SS $11.00 
Se. an Wha bs cui nvev an thew ase s See eee Ae 11.00 
Me. 2 aeit.cine cab iepahe <a hance sedes se ttbabvanawe 10.50 
Se ee ER aie ads bo awh ee oo 56 ba Asus Ssh ews B 10.50 
ae ee aoe yh tay t/bhe ees gba 24 ons) VaeEN ee 10.00 
Ne I EE ey ear ere ree Te eee 9.75 
Rh) NE PM en os Se es » das Rk eea- ea me he evan 9.50 
DEL cho nie vee S ke ooh css casad ae eeawccevnwenes 9.25 


Cast Iron Pipe—Texas and Oklahoma cities, to- 
gether with Pacific coast points, seem to be the prin- 
cipal inquiries in this market for pipe, although there is 
the usual amount of buying for maintenance work 
coming from all sections. Stocks are not heavy on the 
yards, and shipments against old contracts are going 
forward in good volume, while none of the plants are 
running to full capacity. At the same time they re- 
port prospects of good business in the West this fall 
and their agents are active in that field now. Prices 
remain firm at the following schedule per net ton of 
2000 Ib., f. o. b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $23; 8 to 12 in, 
$22; 12 in. and over, $21 average, with $1 per ton addi- 
tional asked for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The dealers are taking advantage of 
all bargains offered, feeling that they can afford to buy 
at the present very low prices. The market is fairly 
active on some special grades, but the dealers do not 
expect to dispose of the bulk of their stocks until 
winter, when other districts are hampered by weather 
conditions, at which time they confidently expect to 


clean up their yards at a profit. Quotations are 

nominally as follows, per net ton, f. o. b. cars here: 
oe Ah: ae SUNY 8. vo ob cwaw weaken $13.50 to $14.00 
ee OS eee eee 12.50 to 13.50 
LO OE orcas 6.0 Sik see's oe.sine oR 12.50 to 13.00 
Pr i DE INOS, C.... sy a cued bcaeents 11.00 to 11.50 
Pee ONO ONIN a ota n'53 ico es bese oe 9.50 to 10.00 
ees 2 SOUR “SUI, oon ds. neces Seo case 7.50to 8.00 
ee Teer ee 7.00 to 7.50 
Oh, seh S och no:4.2 «aceon 40 00-aA 9.50 to 10.50 
Ph. MEER che vabed ake us's ches sbiccweces 8.50to 9.00 
i i? MR oe dp or ibise os estas weed 8.00to 8.50 
ONT OE WURUEES, odandbsnccese: ¢eccdes 9.50 to 10.50 
Light cast and stove plate................ 7.00 to 7.50 





St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., September 4, 1911. 


September is starting out very quietly in the iron 
and steel business at this point, though reviews of 
August show that, although that month started out 
similarly, its aggregate was far ahead of July and in 
many cases ahead of August a year ago. Shipments 
have shown the same state of affairs as the new business 
booked. The situation here is regarded generally as 
of hand-to-mouth character for the present and im- 
mediate future, buyers taking only for immediate needs 
and insisting on prompt shipment. 


Pig Iron.—Carload lot orders continue to be the 











rule in the pig iron market, but these are suffici: in 
the aggregate to make up a good business. Prices ire 
well held, with no indication of softening. They are 
$10.50 to $11, Southern, Birmingham, for No. 2, and 
$13.50, Ironton, for No. 2 Northern, the latter fcure 
being quoted for basic, malleable and foundry. There js 
no disposition here to open books for 1912 delivery ; 
present quotations. No. 3 is growing scarcer and No 
4 seems to be still entirely out of the market. 


Coke.—Sales are much of the same character as 
those of pig iron—small lots and quick shipment. The 
5000-ton inquiry recently reported is still unplaced, 
An inquiry for 1300 tons is also in the market this week. 
Sales reported include one of 2000 tons of Virginia. 
The price range, all grades, is from $1.90 to $2.40 per net 
ton at oven, with best 72-hr. selected Connellsville 
or Stonega at $2 to $2.25, according to delivery period 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been a fair run 
of orders for structural steel, with marked insistence 
on immediate shipment. Little is being taken on for- 
ward requirements or for stock, and the fabricators 
are now taking only for immediate use. In bars the 
specifications have been fair, but the inquiries on new 
business have been rather light. In standard rails the 
only contract of moment was for 1700 tons from the 
East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo line for delivery 
over the remainder of this year. Another inquiry for 
about the same amount is in the market. In plates 
there has been practically no business. Track fasten- 
ings have been normal in movement. In light rails the 
inactivity of the coal mines has reduced the number of 
inquiries, while nothing is being heard from the lum- 
ber companies. 


Old Materials—The market for scrap has dropped 
back into a somnolent state after its recent flurry. 
While no falling off of consequence in the prices is re- 
ported, there has been no business, for buyers are al- 
most completely out of the market. The ’Frisco list, 
which came out late last week, carried only 400 tons 
and that of the Missouri Pacific 700 tons. Dealers’ 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, are as follows: 





Cee SPN) Pg eas oa 5s ont ad ene es ane eae $13.00 to $13.50 
Old steel rails rerolling...........s.eesee8 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails, less than three ft.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Reiaying rails, standard section, subject to 

PUMDMNNGE. Said dcb bre Sed stenececusenseeen 23.00 to 23.50 
CER et CNS 656.2 i hn hada Gan dbnoaeene 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap...........++-++- 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 11.50 to 12.00 

The following prices are per net ton: 

Rains HOR MENGOB sick is kan 8 as 0s tran SORES $11.00 to $11.50 
ets OF. NOs. oc 6s 0s ond onda cece ae eee 19.50 to 20.00 
OG Re RING is oie ince scan eeses Ceara 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........00.0s00¥%s 11.25to 11.75 
ne, 2 SUUGRE TOR. «<< 600s dans Cnedas 10.25 to 10.75 
Ee: MME |. cc wan 50006 0a «es ne ning einen 9.75 to 10.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth............eeeses 14.50 to 15.00 
Woy, 1 SR” GOUC i kc coos diss ees nodeben 8.50 to 9.00 
ee Pre rrr rr rer 6.50to 7.00 
TUG. Ae. wdc s acdcwoetiancs eeadthat 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 8.00 to 8.50 
ee ee ee ere ere re 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 8.00 to 8.50 
Matread malledble 0.6 .ccccccscvcccebouns 8.50to 900 
Agricultural malleable .............+0ee8. 7.50to 8.00 
PRD Oth CBmOB ine cic c'scon siccasvnt busta 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap............. 8.50to 9.00 
Railroad grate bars. ...ccccccesesvececiease 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings...... ...++eeeeeees 7.50to 8.00 


Preparatory to a general clean-up on the Gould 
lines in Texas, Judge T. J. Freeman, president of the 
International & Great Northern, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas & Pacific, has just sold to the highest 
bidder, the National Iron & Steel Company, Houston, 
Texas, through its vice-president and general man- 
ager, I. H. Cohn, their entire accumulation of scrap 
iron, approximating some 500 cars. Most of this ton- 
nage consists of rerolling rails, and a great part of it 
may move for export through Gulf ports. 





Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., September 5, 1911. 


Pig Iron.—Orders bookec the past week have not 
been large, as the majority of melters have covered 
the bulk of their requirements for the remainder of 
the year and furnaces are not yet inclined to quote for 
1912 deliveries except in very special cases. There 
is still some good inquiry for 1911 delivery, one New 
Jersey company being in the market for 3000 tons, 
one-third each of three foundry grades. Orders re- 
ceived include one of 600 tons of No. 2 plain for last 


quarter delivery, taken at $13.50, and several ranging 
from 100 to 300 tons of foundry grades for the re- 
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ler of the year. One order of fairly good tonnage 
urrent prices permitted of delivery of a portion 
ibuted through January but required complete 
nent by January 1. The demand for shipment 
ontracts is pressing, and iron is going forward 

furnaces in exceptionally heavy volume. Ship- 
ts of basic by lake to a South Chicago company 
ontract are also going forward at a good rate. 
es are stronger, $13.50 being the minimum for No. 

foundry for delivery over the remainder of the 
, and most furnaces are asking $13.75 for small 
;, while $14 is asked in some instances. For prompt 
| fourth quarter delivery we quote as follows f.o.b. 
ffalo; 


No. 1 SE SOE bc Carded c's veda Oita seeeeeres $13.75 to $14.25 
No. 2) Hh RIS oe wins da Seiten ob whee 13.50 to 14.00 
NO. 2. DIB 6s sites soe Ceska eeesaees mae 13.50 to 13.75 
No. 3 ROMIIEN ca ceca’ « kw ncks sn bn ow eeeecceeeae ean 13.50 
Gray FORO 25 tok ei it SORES Fat ca aes . 13.80 
Matlediebe °40% 6.005 Sl ety a wales bea ka eck saben 13.75 to 14.25 
SaSle . 40:0 Taiyo eae en a8 ands whens heen 13.75to 14.25 
Charcagt ”:..'s:6.0.4.as coer ok ees nabs tae oie 16.50 to 17.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Orders amounting to 
fairly good tonnage have been placed in the week 
mbracing most lines of finished products, and sell- 
ng agencies for this district state that these orders 
ere taken at prices generally maintaining quoted 
iedules. A number of small short period contracts 
steel bars have been placed at ruling prices, Can- 
adian business shows continued activity and prices 
are firm for quick delivery. There has been some 
utting on cold-rolled steel in the export -trade and 
irge tonnages in steel bars for extended deliveries 
command slight concessions. A number of good- 
sized orders for structural shapes from Canadian 
sources are noted and specifications on contracts are 
liberal. In fabricated structural lines the demand con- 
tinues active, and a good deal of small and miscel- 
laneous work has been contracted for during the week. 
The Buffalo Structural Steel Company was low bid- 
der for fabricating and erecting the 235 tons required 
for the Flint & Kent department store building, Buf- 
falo, for which bids were opened to-day. The Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Company has recently taken contract 
for the 1000 tons required for the American Radiator 
Company’s warehouse at Bayonne, N. J 

Old Material—The demand for all kinds of scrap 
has fallen off decidedly and the market is extremely 
dull as compared with the past few weeks. “The only 
material that is being moved is on old contracts. 
Prices are nominal and unchanged as follows, per 
zross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy wert Gs feb. 6 oot cs ck ta etaees $13.00 to $13.50 
Low phOumrns OWNS ii 5 os Oecd ss oon Saws 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 rate WROGGNE, 5 S55 5s caves 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap... 13.75 to 14.25 
Old steel. GaeRs ss. o.ci40 vecdedikeue eae ecen 18.50 to 19.00 
Old trost  GRNGBE ccs vs ve viec ow ck eee cahos cy ee 
Old car Wis iy 62s) Sone ba one eee 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad, GaaeeWOee cas ce sy cxkews Veeeuaenen 13.00 to 13.25 
Boiler Suge 5 5 snus s65 oe osc cdo dedeikc wets 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive ‘qrateDOPG. 6. <4.0: oi daees0s as 0% 11.00 to 11.50 
Pipe .is9ssdas skgu> eee Ph aghhhsscckwews 9.25to 9.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings...... 7.25to 7.50 
Clean coat: BRFIRBING v i5\ cs esos oh 28 .. 7.00to 7.25 





San Francisco 
SAN Francisco, August 209, I9IT. 


(he tonnage taken for this territory during the last 
month has in several departments been larger than 
for the month preceding, though the movement is still 
“omewhat below the average of the last few years. 
Some increase of activity in the general trade is ex- 
pected in September and October, but the anticipations 

local merchants regarding the remainder of the 
year are moderate at best. The impending municipal 
election is assigned as a cause of dullness in this city, 

nd the labor situation in the Harriman railroads is 
‘using some anxiety all over the State. Merchants 
ind manufacturers express a very conservative feeling 
egarding the outlook for the coming year. The im- 
rovement so far observed has consisted of increased 
mall sales rather than large individual orders. 


Bars.—The building trades continue to take a con- 
lerable tonnage of reinforcing bars, but most in- 
idual transactions in this line are small, the re- 
irements of large development projects through the 
intry being so far below expectations. Improve- 
nts connected with the Panama Exposition will 
ubtless cause an increased demand for reinforce- 
‘nt, but no business from this source can be expected 
‘ore next spring. The jobbing trade in soft steel 
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bars shows very slight improvement, while buying on 
the part of the larger manufacturing industries ig 
limited to immediate needs. Merchants, also, are buy- 
ing on a small scale. A large lot of foreign bars has 
just arrived in very bad condition. A rather firmer 
feeling is noted in the distributive trade, though resale 
prices in San Francisco are still quoted at 2c. for steel 
and 1.90c. for iron. 

Structural Material—No fabricating contracts of 
any importance have been signed in the past month, 
though two local jobs may be let at any time, and a 
few new plans are being figured. There is little of en- 
couragement in the outlook for the next few months, 
local plans consisting mostly of small buildings re- 
quiring little steel. Only one large job is in prospect 
at Los Angeles, and there is practically nothing at 
Portland, Ore. The Ralston Iron Works has sub- 
mitted the lowest bid on the new high school, but the 
figures are in excess of the appropriation and the job 
may have to be refigured. The Central Iron Works 
is low on the Knights of Columbus building and will 
probably get the contract, about 325 tons. No award 
has been made on the prospective jobs at Sacramento. 
Figures are being taken on the Mendel apartment 
building, which will require nearly 300 tons. It is 
estimated that the Standard Oil building will take 
about 1000 tons, but the plans may not be completed 
for some time. Plans for the new St. Luke’s Hospital 
are about complete and may come up beforelong. The 
Pacific Rolling Mill has a small job for the Great 
Western Smelting Company, and a small steel shop 
building is to be erected for the American Forge Com- 
pany. Plans are under way for a steel frame residence 
on Broadway near Webster street. The San }rancisco 
Labor Council is planning to erect a building at a cost 
of about $200,000. Bids will be taken September 12 for 
steel work on the San Diego County jail. 


Rails—The recent tonnage has been materially 
increased by purchases on the part of the larger in- 
terests operating in California and the Pacific North- 
west, while the movement of small lots is rather better 
than for some time past.. Many inquiries are coming 
up to which little importance is attached, but the out- 
look for business from the smaller roads is improving. 
Considerable work is projected by the California Mil- 
land in the vicinity of Marysville, Cal. and there is 
some talk of a road from Big Meadows to the line of 
the Western Pacific. The San Diego, El Cajon & 
Escondido Railway Company has been organized at 
San Diego, Cal., for the purpose of building a 60-mile 
road. 

Sheets—Buying by merchants is less in evidence 
than a few weeks ago. The jobbing movement is in- 
creasing, but is below normal for this time of year, 
when considerable activity is the usual rule. A fair 
demand for corrugated sheets, however, is expected 
for the coming month. Resale prices on black, gal- 
vanized and blue annealed sheets continue easy. 


Plates—The movement of marine plates has been 
increased by the construction of a collier at the Mare 
Island navy yard, material for which is now arriving. 
Inquiry for tank plates is again increasing, though the 
current tonnage is not especially large. The Standard 
Oil Compaty is starting work on improvements to its 
Richmond plant, which will include three batteries of 
stills and increased boiler capacity. This company is 
preparing to erect distributing tanks at Riverside and 
Salinas, Cal. The Associated Oil Company is starting 
work on two large tanks in the Coalinga district. 


Merchant Pipe.—Continued dullness is reported by 
most local merchants, and there is a rather easy feel- 
ing in prices in the distributive trade. Some of the 
jobbers, however, are buying a little more freely, and 
bookings by the local agents of manufacturers have 
increased materially. One agent reports bookings for 
August amounting to almost double the small tonnage 
taken in July, though no large orders have been re- 
ceived. Aside from sales to dealers, many small pur- 
chases have been made by water, gas and oil interests. 
There is no certainty of any further improvement, 
though more jobbing business is expected next month, 
and merchants are now carrying rather light supplies. 
The city of Los Angeles has taken figures on about 
65,000 ft. of % to I-in. pipe, and the city of Aberdeen, 
Wash., will receive bids August 30 for about 45,000 
ft. of % to 2-in. pipe. The Sacramento Pipe Works has 
taken an order for 45,000 ft. of 4 to 12-in. pipe for the 
town of Oakdale, Cal. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The coast market is a little more 
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active than at the beginning of the month, with indica- 
tions of further improvement. The most important or- 
ders are still coming from southern California, though 
a number of small transactions have been closed in 
this part of the State. The Coronado Water Company 
and the city of San Diego have placed fair orders with 
the United States Pipe Company, and the city of Los 
Angeles has divided an order for 955 tons among sev- 
eral interests. The town of Porterville, Cal., will open 
‘bids on a lot of pipe September 4, and the city of Santa 
Cruz, Cal., has just received figures.on a small lot of 
4-in. pipe. The city of Portland. Ore., will open bids 
September I on 735 gate valves, of 6, 8, 12 and 16-in. 
diameter. 

Pig Iron.—Local requirements are of a limited 
nature and orders from the foundry trade are coming 
out slowly, though a little more movement is reported 
in other parts of the coast. No. 2 Southern foundry 
iron is valued at about $20.50, but is little more than 
nominal. Foreign foundry iron is quotable at the 
former wide range, $20 to $24, the actual price varying 
considerably according to terms of sale, etc. 

Old Material—A limited movement of old rails and 
melting scrap is under way, but supplies of the latter 
continue to accumulate in the yards, and further ship- 
ments to the East coast are likely. Requirements of 
melting scrap on this coast of late have been consider- 
ably below expectations. Cast scrap is also moving 
rather slowly, and wrought iron scrap is extremely dull. 
Prices are as follows: Cast iron scrap, per net ton, $16; 
steel melting scrap, per gross ton, $10.50 to 
wrought scrap, per net ton, $11 to $15; rerolling rails, 
per net ton, $11. 

——_—_-.§+ 


Boston 
Boston, Mass., September 6, IgIt. 

Old Material.—The market for scrapis dull. Déalers 
had entertained the hope that the closing weeks of sum- 
mer would see a marked improvement, but have been 
disappointed. More material has come out in the past 
month than in the three preceding months, and metal is 
still being offered freely by producers. Boston does a 
large export business with Montreal, St. John and other 
Canadian ports, and this trade is moderately good. Prices 
to the mills are made attractive in some cases, especial- 
ly by the smaller dealers, whose opinion seems to be 
that no marked improvement is in sight. Dealers’ 
prices, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New Eng- 
land points taking Boston rates (comprising practically 
all the important centers in their relations with east 
ern Pennsylvania), are as follows: 

Heavy melting steel 

Low phosphorus steel 13.75to 14.25 

Se MONEE MONG fork bls hoo h ale wed new Od ae 16.50 to 

Coe SOON Is do o's 0066S 85.c 6 oe ce 00.cs saab Cee 

Mixed shafting 

No. 1 wrought and soft steel 

Wrought iron pipe.... 

Skeleton (bundled) 

Cotton ties 

No. 2 light 

Wrought turnings 

Cast borings 

Machinery cast 

Malleable 


Grate bars 
Stove plate 


$10.00 to $10.50 


a om oon ¢ 


ooocm 


.50 to 
.00 to 
6.00 to 
8.50 to 
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The German Iron Market 


3ERLIN, August 25, 1911.—A moderate increase of 
activity appears to be the characteristic feature of the 
iron trade the past fortnight. At the fortnightly trad- 
ing on the Diisseldorf Exchange a week ago the situa- 
tion was summarized as follows: “Calls for delivery of 
goods are brisk in all lines.” On the same day the 
quotations for most grades of Siegerland pig iron, as 
well as some of the Luxemburg-Lorraine qualities, 
were advanced about one mark per ton. In other 
directions prices are apparently firmly held. In bar 
steel for home delivery prices are quoted at 100 to 102 
marks by all the leading mills; export prices range 
between 94 and 96 marks, f.o.b. In nearly all products 
the mills are well supplied with orders, and in some 
kinds work is carried on under pressure. The foreign 
market continues to show an active demand for rails, 
beams, heavy plates, bars and semi-manufactured 
material. 

The Steel Works Union will fix the prices next 
week for the last quarter of the year. It is already 
regarded as practically certain that the reduction in 
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steel material, applied for last month by mills rusning 
exclusively upon finished products, will not be \oted: 
neither is any change in structural shapes looked for. 
The union continues in a position of giving the j)ills 
larger orders for half-rolled material than their )/ot- 
ments call for, and the demand for structural forms 
also continues brisk. The export demand for rails has 
lost nothing of its previous activity, but the home raj] 
road authorities are still disappointing the expectations 
of producers. 

In heavy plates business continues very brisk, and 
not a few of the mills are running to their utmost 
capacity. German shipyards continue to receive orders 
for steamers, and they are calling for unusually large 
quantities of plates. English yards are also taking 
large quantities of German plates. In thin- plates the 
amount of work in hand has increased this month. 
Mills running on wire rods are well employed, but the 
position of the wire-nail mills is not satisfactory. This 
is especially the case with mills that do not produce 
their own material; and mills of this class are quite 
unable to fill export orders at existing prices without 
losing money. Tube mills have plenty of work to do, 
but the sharp competition that has prevailed since the 
organization broke down some months ago continues 
unabated, and there is no prospect that a change at 
this point will occur soon. An attempt is being made 
to induce those producers of bar steel who are mem- 
bers of the union to agree to take no orders for deliv- 
ery beyond March 31, 1912. It is hoped, in the forth- 
coming renewal of the union, to include bars in the list 
of fully syndicated goods. The prospect for doing 
this, however, is not at all encouraging, after the for- 
mer price convention broke down in March. 

The pig-iron trade is quiet. Little business is doing 
in view of the fact that sales for 1012 delivery have not 
yet been declared open, and the supplementary amounts 
required for the current year are not large. The 
arrangement between the Luxemburg-Lorraine fur- 
naces and the Essen Syndicate has not yet been per- 
fected, but the prospects for a favorable result are said 
to have improved to a marked degree. The meeting at 
which an agreement was expected to be signed, how- 
ever, was postponed till next week, when it is believed 
that the furnaces in question will either join the syndi- 
cate outright or will enter into contract relations with 
it for maintaining prices and controlling production 
An advance of 2 or 3 marks per ton on ‘the grades of 
iron produced in the Rhenish-Westphalian region is 
looked for upon the completion of the syndicate’s 
organization; Siegerland grades have already been ad- 
vanced. The interesting question as to whether the 
syndicate will decide to keep production at its present 
level will have to be determined at an early day, prob- 
ably next week. Meanwhile the preparations of the 
big companies to increase still further their means of 
production are proceeding without abatement. It is 
now announced that the Gelsenkirchen Company, 
which, as previously reported in this correspondence, 
is building a great steel and iron plant at Esch in the 
southern part of Luxemburg, will blow in two of its 
new furnaces there in October, and four more will be 
completed by the end of the vear. The steel mills are 
expected to begin operations in April. 

Germany’s exports of iron and steel in July reached 
529,411 tons, being the greatest amount in the history 
of the trade. The excess of exports over imports 
gained 126,000 tons over July, rgro. 


eee 


New York 


New York, September 6, 1911. 


Pig Iron.—The volume of business is still limited by 
two conditions, namely, that no great amount of iron 
will need to be bought to carry the foundries through 
the year and that furnacemen have no inducements to 
offer to start buying for next year. The very consider- 
able amount of idle blast furnace capacity, some of 
which is only waiting for the first signs of improve- 
ment to blow in, encourages buyers to hold off, awaiting 
the outcome of the effort to establish for deliveries next 
year some advance on the current price. Some inquiry 
for malleable pig iron has come from New England and 
one Connecticut melter is in the market for 2500 tons of 
foundry iron, the major part for October and November 
delivery. Some Southern iron will probably be in- 
cluded in this purchase. Some buying is reported by 
New York State foundries, the transactions including 
irons for malleable and stove plate work. One sale of 
4000 tons was made in New York State and another 0! 
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ral thousand tons. In a few cases deliveries on 
ent, business stretch over into 1912. Foundries in 
district are melting iron at about the same rate as 
he past three months and are taking their iron at the 
tract rate of shipment in most cases. Meantime 
re has been a further slight reduction in stocks of 
at furnaces. We quote Northern iron for tidewa- 
delivery as follows: No. 1 foundry, $15.50 to $15.75; 
2 X, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 plain, $14.75 to $15. South- 
rn iron is quoted at $15.25 to $15.50 for No. 1 foundry 
id at $14.75 to $15 for No. 2. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A continued absence of 

w inquiry and inability of the trade to gauge the 

mise of the immediate future, unless it is a lack of 

mise, describes present conditions. Uncertainty in 
rices is more pronounced than last week and it applies 

plates as well as to steel bars and fabricated 

‘terial. Bar iron seems still to maintain the strength 
t developed a few weeks ago, and is moving in fairly 
rood volume. In steel bars, which are quite dull, the 
Pittsburgh base of 1.20c. is admitted, but some mills 
ssert they are holding at 1.25c., Pittsburgh. In struc- 
tural material a 1500-ton 12-story building, for the Sea- 
man’s Church Institute, Coenties: slip, Jno. Downey, 
veneral contractor, is being figured; bids were due on 
September 6 for the viaduct work of the New York 
Central terminal area, 1000 tons; bids were due the 
same day for three bridges involving about 450 tons 
for the Boston & Maine, and bids are wanted by Sep- 
tember 12 for two small bridges for the New Haven 
road. A 200-ton school building is to be erected at 
Hackensack, N. J., John T. Brady & Co., builders. 
Original plans for the Filene building, Boston, have 
een called in, and the action is taken to indicate a 
revision of design. A similar course has been taken 
with the 1700-ton garage for the Locomobile Company. 
rhe award for 14,000-ton structure for the Kansas City 
terminal is still pending at this writing. The Eastern 
Steel Company is low bidder for 300 tons of bridge 
work for the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Alfred E. 
Norton Company has a 600-ton contract for a mercan- 
tile building for Mrs. L. C. H. Dyckman, Edward Corn- 
ing Company, builder. Quotations are: Plain struc- 
tural materials and plates, 1.51c. to 1.56¢.; steel bars, 
1.36c. to 1.41¢.; bar iron, 1.30c. to 1.35¢., all New York. 
Plain material and plates from store, New York, 1.80c. 
to 1.90¢c, 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Department of Water Supply, 


Gas and Electricity of the city of New York will open 
bids September 13 from contractors for furnishing and 


laying 570 tons of 12-in. pipe and fittings. This appears’ 


to be the only letting of any importance at present in 
sight in this section. Several large private purchases 
have either recently been closed or are now rapidly 
approaching the closing point. Quite a considerable 
tonnage is involved in these transactions. Manufac- 
turers of pipe feel considerably enconraged with the 
recent increase in business and with tne indications of 
more interest shown by consumers. While prices have 
not materially changed, some important companies are 
asking more money for certain sizes on which their 
books are well filled for the next few weeks. Carload 
ots of 6-in. may still be quoted at $21 to $22 per net 
ton, tidewater. 


_ Old Material—Some movement has occurred in 
heavy melting steel scrap, but it has consisted mainly 
of purchases by dealers to apply against contracts. 
Che eastern Pennsylvania consumers are either well 
covered or are not disposed to purchase except at 
ower than recently prevailing prices. Some important 
steel companies are only offering $12.50 delivered for 
the remainder of the year. Cast scrap has been in 
some demand, but only in small lots. Borings and 
turnings are neglected. Rolling mills are doing com- 
paratively nothing in the market. Quotations are as 
‘ollows, per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 







Old girder and T-rails for melting......... $10.25 to $10.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............se0+5 10.25 to 10.50 
Relaying ‘SNK cscs deb vases cKsasceek sone’ 20.50 to 21.50 
Rerolling rails (nominal).............e0+0 12.00 to 12.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles........ 21.50 to 22.00 
Old steed GRP: G8IG8. 666 65s caciccis - 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... - 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought iron track scrap. - 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.......... - 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short......... - 10.00 to 10.50 
Light Jngm Aowars iv eeeee adanrel eames ne 4.25to 4.75 
Cast R0CGIB 558 Cin ve avileus ss s¥ete vee -- 6.00to 6.50 
Wrought :Cepelehae on 6s saa 06 os Hedws dikain 6.50to 7.00 
Wrought Gee cv css cévanecees<shendbaeuns 10.00 to 10.50 
Old COP MMGUNB i cies 6s does caedes eseues 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......++++e++. 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove POG vi csccpcesedvied chges ceseswenees 8.50to 9.00 
Locomotive grate bats. .........ssecseeeess 8.50te 9.00 
Mallenhfe cea oiiis fades svns eabeacsoneess 10.50 to 11.00 





Ferroalloys—A Central Western purchaser has 
closed for a large quantity of ferromanganese at around 
$37, Baltimore. The inquiry was for 5000 tons, but 
the consumer did not purchase that amount. The 
market in ferrosilicon is very quiet, and it can be 
bought at $57, Pittsburgh. 





Metal Market 


New York, September 6, 1911. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery, 
Copper, New York. ——Lead.—~ -—Spelter.—, 


Electro- Tin. New St New St. 

Aug. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
Shee evs 12.75 12.50 42.25 4.50 4.42% 6.05 5.90 
Sept 

Bienes 12.75 12.50 42.20 4.50 4.42% 6.00 5.80 
Bo ictus 12.75 12.50 kip’ b 4.50 4.42% 6.00 5.80 
5. aekmeds 12.50 41.25 4.50 4.42% 6.00 5.80 
6 -12.75 12.50 41.25 4.50 4.42% 6.00 5.80 


The premiums on spot tin have been discontinued 
and the market is getting back to normal conditions. 
Copper is unchanged and very dull. Spelter has de- 
clined five points. Lead is very quiet. 

Copper.—A few good sales of electrolytic copper 
are reported at 12.50c. for spot delivery in New York. 
Some dealers refuse to accept that price, holding out 
for 12.55c. and 12.60c. The impression is abroad among 
the dealers that many important consumers are very 
short of stock and the market shows signs of advanc- 
ing. Exports of copper have been quite heavy so far 
this month, amounting in all to 4149 tons. The London 
market was reported steady this morning with spot 
copper offered at £56 and futures at £56 13s. od. 

Copper Averages—The Waterbury ‘ average for 
August was 12.75c. The average price of Lake cop- 
per in New York was 12.75c. and the average price of 
electrolytic was 12.57%4c. 

Pig Tin.—The pig tin market is slowly getting back 
to a normal basis, and premiums have been practically 
abolished. There have been some good arrivals of 
pig tin, and the steamer Minnehaha is expected in 
within a few days with 1000 tons, so that supplies are 
fairly plentiful. Some heavy trading was done in this 
market during the week, and there was considerable 
excitement yesterday when it was found that the Lon- 
don market had gone off £4 during the holiday of 
Monday. This resulted in lower prices here, with some- 
thing of a scramble to buy. Pig tin to-day was offered 
at 41.25. 

Tin Plates.—A better volume of inquiries is comnts 
out and there are signs that the can manufacturers will 
shortly make good purchases. The price is unchanged 
at $3.94 for 100-lb. coke plates. Foreign tin plates are 
quoted at 13s. 9d. at Swansea, Wales. 

Lead.—Lead is very quiet and uninteresting. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company continues to 
maintain the New York price at 4.50c. The St. Louis 
market is reported quiet and lead to-day was bringing 
4.42%c. in that market. 

Spelter.—Spelter prices dropped five points during 
the week, and while the metal is being subjected to 
considerable manipulation on the part of dealers, con- 
sumers decline to show any great amount of interest 
in it. This morning the New York price was 6c. and 
the price in St. Louis was 5.80c. The Waterbury av- 
erage for spelter for August was 6.29c. 

Antimony.—The London dock strike prevented 
some shipments of antimony to this country, but stocks 
were so plentiful that the market was not affected up- 
ward, continuing very weak. Hallett’s is offered at 
7.75¢., Cookson’s around 8.37%c. and Chinese and Hun- 
garian brands are being offered at about 7.37¥4c. 

Old Metals.—The market is weak, but dealers’ sell- 
ing prices, New York, are nominally unchanged, as fol- 
lows: 


Copper, heavy cut and crucible.........-.. $12.00 to $12.25 
Copper, heavy and wite.........-ceceeees 11.50to 11.75 
Copper, light and bottoms...........+-++4« 10.75 to 11.00 
Brass, WEBVY.. 60s scccsesccescccrecessepere 8.00to 8.25 
Brass, light.....:cccesscsccersecveseueess 6.75to 7,00 
Heavy machine composition.........+.+«+- 10.50 to 10.75 
Composition turnings .......-+-+-00ceeeees 8.75to 9.00 
Clean brass turnings...........+eseeeeeees 8.00to 8.25 
Lend, REAVY cc cccccectccceseuccesevvecess 4.20to 4.25 
Lead, t€8 i. cccscccccccsvrccspecesessseess 3.95to 4.00 
Zine, SCTAP «cer voedaccersnssdseuccossvers 4.25to 4.30 
Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 5.—Trading in metals during the past week 
was very dull. With the exception of slight fluctua- 
tions in the price of tin the market quotations have 
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remained unchanged for Chicago delivery as follows: 
Casting copper, 12.65c.; Lake, 12%c., in carloads, for 
prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to ¥%c. higher; pig 
tin, carloads, 44c.; small lots, 46c.; lead, desilverized, 
4.45c. to 4.50c. for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.72%c. to 
4.75c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 Ib. 
higher; spelter, 5.90c. to 5.95c.; Cookson’s antimony, 
9%c., and other grades, 8%c. to 834c., in small lots; 
sheet zinc is $8 f.o.b. La Salle, in carloads of 600-Ib. 
casks. On old metals we quote for less than carload 
lots: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 1034c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9%c.; copper clips, 10%c.; red brass, 9%c.; yellow 
brass, 7%4c.; lead pipe, 4c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 26c.; 
tinfoil, 33c.; block tin pipe, 37c. 


St. Louis 


SEPTEMBER 4.—The metal market is rather quiet, 
with little to affect prices. Tin stands at 42.85c.; Lake 
copper, 13.05c.; electrolytic copper, 12.90c.; Cookson’s an- 
timony, 8.72'%c.; lead, nominal, at 4.37%c., and spelter, 
also nominal, at 5.80c. In the Joplin district the past 
week 60 per cent. blende brought $48 for the top price. 
The surplus blende is now down to about 3000 tons for 
the district, but is expected to increase, as the mines 
are nearly all reopened, having been pumped out. Cal- 
amine is bringing $32 per ton for the best lots, though 
the basis price on 40 per cent. metallic contents is $23 
to $25. Lead ore is bringing $60 to $63 per ton and the 
bins are all cleaned out. The prices of old metals are 
as follows: Light brass, 4c.; heavy brass and light cop- 
ner, 8c.; heavy copper and copper wire, Qc.; zinc, 3C.; 
lead, 3%c.; pewter, 20c.; tinfoil, 29c.; tea lead, 3c. 





Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, September 6, I9gII. 

The stock exchanges were closed on Saturday and 
Monday, and therefore the current review applies to 
only four days of activity. Marked fluctuations oc- 
curred in this time, however, some days displaying con- 
siderable strength while others showed decided weak- 
ness. The general feeling prevails that the liquidation 
so strongly in evidence for two or three weeks has 
about run its course and that until some unfavorable 
conditions develop the market can be expected to main- 
tain about present values. The range of prices on 
active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of 
last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., pref... 17%- 18 Pressed Steel, com.. 30 - 30% 


Beth Steel, com.... 2834- 30 Pressed Steel, pref....... 100 
Beth. Steel, pref.... 59%- 60% Railway Spring, com. 30 - 30% 
GOR, -DOG. so. 322 eds 9K%- 10% Republic, com...... 24%- 26 
ON ER 8214- 8534 DEER, BEOE oss ccesciae 8854 
Car & Fdry., com... 48 - 49 nh SS ss kbs wees ete 37 
Car & Fdry., pref........ 115 MR dnd ass 4 bas ae 13 
Steel Foundries..... 31 - 32% oe are 45 - 46 
Colorado Fuel...... 277%- 28 U. S. Steel, com... 6934-71%* 
General Electric....150'%4-153 U. S. Steel, pref...114%4-115%4 
Gr. N. Ore Cert... 471'%4- 49 Westg. Elec........ 64 - 65% 
Int. Harvester, com.10334-107% Am. Ship, com..... 56 - 57% 
Int. Harvester, pref.119'4-121 Chic. Pneu. Tool.... 46 - 46% 
Int. Pump, com.... 32%- 33 Cambria Steel....... 44 - 444% 
Locomotive, com.... 34%- 35% Lake Sup. Corp.... 22%- 23 


Locomotive, pref....104%-105% Crucible Steel, com.. 11%- 11% 
mat. Ba, & St., oet.i.s.. 95 Crucible Steel, pref. 80 - 80% 


* Ex. dividend. 
Dividends Declared 


The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Company, regular quarterly, 1% per cent., on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, regular 
quarterly, 134 per cent., on the preferred stock and % 
of t per cent. on the common, payable October 2. 


Trade Publications 


Induction Motors and Bufting Lathes.—Emerson Elec- 
tric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. Three bulletins. The first two, 
Nos. 3142 and 3143, replacing Nos. 3139 and 3140 respectively, 
deal with single-phase induction motors of the full load start clutch 
types. The first bulletin describes and illustrates a back geared 
motor with countershaft which is made in % and %%-hp. sizes, 
while the other treats of a complete line varying from 1/20 to % 
hp. No. 3709, replacing No. 3707, illustrates an electric buffing 
lathe for use on both alternating and direct current circuits. These 
machines will operate on alternating current of from 25 to 133 
cycles or on direct current at a potential of 110 and 220 volts. 

Emery Wheels.—Pittsburgh Emery Wheel Company, Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., works Rochester, Pa. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Describes the company’s line of emery wheels and swing- 
frame grinding machines. Illustrations are given of emery, car- 
borundum and adamite wheels, of emery wheels mounted on spindles 
with safety collars applied, and of swing-frame grinding machines, 
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which are a specialty of this company. Tables are pres 
grinding wheel speeds and price lists are given on strai; 
safety shape wheels, cup wheels and grinding machines. 


Refuse Destructor.—The Griscom-Spencer Compa 
West street, New York, N. Y. Bulletin No. 701. Per: 
the Morse destructor furnace which is built in many 
various constructions to meet the demand for the com 
of every class of refuse matter. These destructors posse: 


special advantages of convenient charging of material, int uc: 
tion and regulation of air supply, maintenance of a unij rm 
temperature and‘the removal of the residue. 

Recording Instraments.—The Bristol Company, Water. 
bury, Conn. Bulletin and catalogue. The first, No. 142 ws 
a line of recording water level gauges for automatically re ng 
the depth of water and other liquids, the rate of flow of water 
over weirs and the volumes of liquids in tanks. Condensed cat. 
alogue No. 160 is a general catalogue of recording instruments 
for pressure, temperature, electricity, speed, time, etc. Some 


of the instruments covered in the latter are the Bristol-Durand 
radii averaging instrument and the Bristol class III. compen 
sated recording thermometer which were illustrated in The J/ron 
Age, June 30, 1910, and January 19, 1911, respectively. 

Insulated Wires and Cables.—Hazard Mfg. Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Pamphlet. Size, 3% x 6 in.; pages, 44, 
Describes and illustrates the various types of bar, and insulated 
copper wire and cables which this company is prepared to furnish 
These include bare copper wire, copper cable for lightning rods, 
annunciator and magnet wire, rubber covered wires and cables, 
telephone and telegraph wires and cables and a number of special 
cords and cables. One of the installations where this company’s 
railroad signal wires and cables were used was at the new 
Washington Union Station and a half tone engraving gives some 
idea of the magnitude of this work. A list of branch offices and 
agencies handling the company’s wire rope and insulated wires 
and a list of the various Hazard products complete the pamphlet. 

Feed Water Heater.—Benjamin F. Kelley & Son, 25 
Church street, New York, N. Y. Booklet, entitled ‘“‘The Utiliza- 
tion of Waste Steam.” Describes the Standard water-tube feed 
water heater with numerous half tones and line engravings. 
Mention is made of the Kelley grease extractor and oil separator 
and a description of it together with a table of dimensions com: 
pletes the booklet. 


Flexible Casing.—T, R. Almond Mfg. Company, Ashburnham, 
Mass. Booklet. Describes a flexible casing for speedometer shafts 
which is claimed to be jar, strain and rust-proof and will not set 
under any condition. A high degree of flexibility has been secured in 
manufacturing this casing, so that it cannot be forced into any 
shape that will restrict the operation of the shaft or form a short 
kink. This casing consists of two coiled wires, one firmly and 
snugly encased within the other. The inner wire is a tempered 
steel spring, which forms a small bore tube that supports the flex- 
able shaft, while the outer coil, which makes the casing oil-tight 
is a solid brass wire of special design. 

Face Protector.—F. S. Lozuaway, 4206 Seventy-sixth street, 
S. E., Portland, Ore. Circular. Concerned with the champion face 
protector, which is a device for protecting the eyes and face when 
working in shops, chipping rooms, open hearths, sand blast and in- 
tense heat, automobile driving and wherever injury from dust 
or flying objects might occur. The protector consists of a frame 
suspended in front of the face and carrying a number of remov- 
able plates through which the wearer can see. 

Tanks.—New York Central Iron Works Company, Geneva, N. 7. 
Catalogue and price list No. 55. Covers the Dunning line of tanks, 
which are made for hot-water storage, for air and gasoline and for 
pneumatic water systems. All of these different types are illustrated 
and described, and there are a number of tables giving the differ- 
ent sizes, capacities and weights. Space is also devoted to acces- 
sories such as manholes, saddles, hangers, nozzles, stuffing boxes 
and heads. ‘Tables giving the capacity in U. S. gallons for round 
and rectangular tanks of various sizes for 1 ft. depth complete 
the catalogue. 

Blast Furnace Views.—William B. Pollock Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Supplement No. 22 of the company’s general 
book of views of modern blast furnaces which it has built. Pages 
2 to 8 show No. 4 and pages 9 to 12 Nos, 2 and 3 Haselton fur 
naces of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Haselton, Ohio. 


a 


The Panama Scrap Sale—At Washington, D. ©. 
September 5, proposals were opened from 11 bidders for 
the scrap metal relics of the machinery used by the French 
in their attempt to dig a canal across the Isthmus, and 
which the United States Government wishes to clear away 
before the waterway is completed. The highest bids came 
from the Chicago House Wrecking Company, rang‘ng from 
$215,000 to $700,000, and the Phoenix Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Galveston, Texas, $66,250 to $246,250. The scrap 
scattered along the canal line consists of locomotives, 
dump cars, tanks, barges, and miscellaneous junk, weigh- 
ing from 45,000 to 120,000 tons. The successful bidder 
must remove it within three years. 
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Personal 


W. H. Oliver, Jr., purchasing agent of the Phillips 
heet & Tin Plate Company, Weirton, W. Va., has re- 
ened and is NOW organizing a supply company, to be 
‘ated in the city of Pittsburgh, to deal in mill, mine, 
ictory, glass house, paper mill, brick yard, etc., supplies. 


H. H. Duley has resigned his position of chief sprink- 

r inspector of the Cincinnati Fire Prevention Bureau, 

incinnati, Ohio, to become president of the new Cincin- 
nati Fire Extinguisher Company. 


R. G. McClure, secretary of the Indianapolis Commer- 
ial Association, has been selected as manager of the Cin- 
innati Commercial Association, vice J. M. Manley, who 
leclined to accept the position. Carl P. Dehoney, for- 
merly acting secretary of the association, has been elected 
secretary to assist Mr. McClure in his duties. 


J. A. Campbell, president, and W. E. Manning, assist- 
ant manager of sales, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, returned from Europe last 
week. 


The election of Peter J. McArdle as one of the nine 
Councilmen in Pittsburgh will probably mean his re- 
tirement as president of the Amalgamated Association, 
a position he has held for several years. 


C. H. Booth, of Youngstown, Ohio, vice-president of 
the United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, 
has returned from a trip to Europe. 


Henry L. Barton, vice-president of the Metals Product 
Company, Detroit, Mich., has accepted a position with the 
General Motors Company of the same city. 


Andrew C. Campbell has severed his connection with 
the E. J. Manville Machine Company, Waterville, Conn., 
with which company he was identified for the past 16 
years, in the capacities of chief engineer, mechanical execu- 
tive, secretary and superintendent. He is at present main- 
taining an office in Waterbury, as consulting engineer. 


George T. Frankenburg has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Columbus Brass Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
He was formerly outside foreman of the Cambria Steel 
Company, Johnstown, Pa. 


Leo Loeb has recently been made assistant steam engi- 
neer in the steam engineering department of the Cambria 
Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. He was formerly assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering at the Renssalaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


Everett S. Swartwout has been appointed manager of 
the Chicago office of the Nordberg Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Lewis Wehner has severed his connection with the 
Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., to become 
chief engineer of the Vulcan Steam Shovel Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


President James A. Farrell, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, is in Chicago this week and will visit the 
Gary and South Chicage works. From Chicago he and 
other officers of the corporation and subsidiaries go to 
Duluth, where a meeting of presidents of the subsidiary 
companies will be held Friday and Saturday. 


_ Dr. F. Schniewind, of the United Coke & Gas Company, 
New York, is in Europe. 


— ~+-e—_____ 


George G. Blackwell, Sons & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 
England, state that they are and have been for some con- 
siderable time engaged on practical experiments to de- 
termine the relative value and effects to be obtained in 
the manufacture of various grades of steel by the intro- 
duction of the rarer metals such as molybdenum, vanadium, 


titanium, chromium, tungsten, etc. They state that the out- 


ome of their experiments is as highly satisfactory as they - 


‘re astonishing, and results of the greatest utility to the 
teel manufacturer have been amply demonstrated. They 
‘re not yet in position to make an announcement for pub- 
lication, but are willing to correspond with any one in- 
terested in the subject of the various ferroalloys which 
‘re now coming so much to the front in the manufacture 
f high grade steel. 
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Obituary 


Danie. E. Garrison, Jr., of St. Louis, Mo. died Sep- 
tember 2 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, from a self- 
inflicted wound. He was 44 years old and had been suffer- 
ing from despondency over his health. He was vice- 
president of the Corrugated Bar Company, of which his 
father, Daniel E. Garrison, Sr., is president. The Garrison 
family has long been prominent in manufacturing and gen- 
eral business undertakings in St. Louis and the Southwest. 
The deceased was a widower and leavts a son. 

S. O. Greeninc, head of the B. Greening Wire Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, died last week, aged 64 
years. He succeeded to the chief direction of the company 
on the death of his father in 1877. He was born in Man- 
chester, England, and went to Hamilton with his father in 
1856. 

Frank R. Lone, president and manager of the Frank R. 
Long Construction Company, Hackensack, N. J., died at his 
home in that town August 30 from stomach trouble. 


tne 
Standard Boiler Rules 


Standard rules for the care and construction of boil- 
ers are to be made the subject of a study by a special 
committee appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The per- 
sonnel of the committee is as follows: John A. Stevens, 
consulting engineer, Lowell, Mass., chairman; Edward 
F. Miller, professor of steam engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass.; Charles L. Hus- 
ton, vice-president, Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa.; Herman C. Meinholtz, vice-president and super- 
intendent, Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
R. C. Carpenter, professor of experimental engineering, 
Sibley College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; William 
H. Beehm, superintendent of steam boiler and flywheel 
insurance departments, Fidelity & Casualty Company, New 
York, N.Y., and Richard Hammond, president, Lake Erie 
Engineering Works, Buffalo, N.Y. There is reason to 
believe that a set of carefully prepared specifications 
formulated and recommended by such a committee will 
be recognized as a standard by legislatures and officials 
and that uniformity in legal provisions will be obtained. 


——_9--@——— 


Conservation Congress 





The Third National Conservation Congress will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., September 25, 26 and 27. Spe- 
cial attention is to be given to the maintenance and im- 
provement of the fertility of the soil and also to the 
“influence of farm and rural life in promoting that 
strength and independence of character required for the 
highest class of citizenship.” The delegates include 15 
appointed by the Governor of each State; five appointed 
by the mayor of each city with a population of 25,000 or 
more; three delegates from smaller cities; three dele- 
gates appointed by county commissioner:; five delegates 
from each national organization concerned in the work 
of conservation; three delegates from each chamber of 
commerce or similar organization concerned in the work 
of conservation; two delegates each to represent uni- 
versities and experiment stations, and others. Henry 
Wallace, Des Moines, Ia, is president of the congress, 
and the executive secretary to whom names of delegates 
should be sent is Thomas R. Shipp, Washington, D. C., 
whose convention address is, National Conservation Con- 
gress, Kansas City, Mo. 

ew 

The Pioneer furnaces of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company made a new record in August with an output of 
24,663 gross tons for the three stacks. The No. 3 furnace 
produced 9248 tons, or 298 tons a day ,against 8987 tons as 
its best previous month’s output. The Republic Com- 
pany’s new No. 4 Haselton furnace made an output of 
13,752 tons, or an average of 438 tons a day. Its largest 
single day’s output was 501 tons. 


The Princess Furnace Company, Glen Wilton, Va.. 
blew out its furnace early last week. It will be idle until 
conditions in the iron market show an improvement. 
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Nelson Valve Company’s Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Nelson Valve Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. tendered to its officers and heads of de- 
partments, together with a few invited guests, was held 
at Nelson Hall, on the company’s property, Tuesday 
evening, September 5. 

Gathered around the banquet table were the members 
of the complete organization, including the sales repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world. The occasion was 
memorable in that it was held upon the twentieth anni- 
versary of the company. 

Carlisle Mason, vice-president and general manager, 
presided as toastmaster and at his right sat Major George 
Mason, his father, one of the pioneers of the steel busi- 
ness in’ this country, and under whose direction what is 
stated to be the first boiler made of steel west of the 
\llegheny mountains was constructed at the plant of the 
Union Boiler Works at Chicago. His talk was reminis- 
cent, and in conclusion he said it was one of the proud- 
est moments of his life to be at the dinner and see his 
son the head of an institution such as the Nelson Valve 
Company. 

General Manager Mason in talking to his guests said 
that the success of this company had been phenomenal; 
that each year it had doubled in size; that each month 
for the past two years had been greater than the one pre- 
ceding, and that this had been accomplished by bearing 
in mind and practising honesty, fair-mindedness and good 
business policy with its customers, and giving in value a 
dollar’s worth for every dollar. 

Other speakers at the dinner were: George R. Van 
Dusen, corporation counsel; James Morton, representa- 
tive in India, Australia, Strait Settlements, China, Japan 
and the Philippine Islands; Stockton Bates, auditor; Rus- 
sell Bonnell, secretary; T. K. P. Haines, purchasing agent 
and advertising mariager; Thomas Oakes, New York 
representative; W. J. Spencer, sales manager, and C. C. 
Peck, ‘superintendent. 

The trend of the remarks was toward continued co- 
operation, improvement in output and the upbuilding of 
the company, maintenance of quality, right principles and 
push. 

The souvenirs of the dinner were replicas of the Frank- 
lin Institute medal given the company for excellence of 
output at the National Export Exposition, and on the re- 
verse side the N-flying-V trademark of the company on 
its steel castings. Another souvenir was a cigar case. 


— @-e—___ 


Tags for Factory Operating Systems 


Most business men, when tags are mentioned, think 
of the ordinary patched and eyeleted piece of stock that 
is used on bundles and packages. With the perfection 
of factory systems and the growth of the economical 
idea of a greater division of labor, manifold other uses 
are constantly being found for the tag. Special macnines 
have been constructed for making, printing, couponing 
and numbering tags of extraordinary lengths and widths. 

The reasons for the adoption by the superintendent 
or manager of a tag rather than a card in a factory sys- 
tem are two: I. The hole of the tag, surrounded by a tough 
paper patch and reinforced with a metal eyelet if neces- 
sary, is convenient for hanging. the tag on a machine 
or nail, or fof tying it to a part going through the plant. 
The fact that the hole is there encourages the workman 
to hang the tag up instead of letting it lie on the work 
bench, where it is more apt to be mislaid, damaged or 
destroyed. 2. The tough, well-calendered stock of which 
the better grades of tags are manufactured makes the 
work easier for the office help who write out the tags 
and for the shop men who read and follow the directions 
upon them. A clean, smooth stock takes pencil, ink or 
carbon impression equally well, and time is saved both 
in the writing and the reading of the tag. As a natural 
consequence mistakes are less likely to happen when the 
tags are made out clearly. 

Probably the most widely used and best known of 
system tags is the pay coupon tag which is adapted to 
factories and shops where the piece work system is in 
operation. This tag, in a high state of development, is 
seen in shoe factories where the division of labor is very 
great. It is also used by manufacturers of metal and 
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electrical appliances, automobiles and carriages, t. 


tresses, brass beds and furniture. On each tag 
many coupons as there are operations in manu/a 
Each coupon is numbered and the workman, on 
pleting. his portion of the job, reports to the ins; 
or foreman, who O.K.’s the coupon and returns it | 
operative. At the end of the week the coupons ar 
turned to the office, checked off, and the pay slips , 
out. After payment has been made the coupons are 1» 
celed, kept about a month and then destroyed. Various 
methods of cancellation are in use. One suggeste:i by 
the Dennison Mfg. Company is to dip one end of the 
coupon into a pot of yellow ochre dye. The coupons in 
this way can be canceled in bunches of 100 or more in 
operation. 

Shop order tags are regarded as a second grade di 
vision. These are issued by the office and contain in- 
structions to the operative, who usually is paid by time 
and not by the piece. On account of durability and 
smooth surfaced stock they are intended to replace or- 
dinary order-cards or slips. In some factories order tags 
contain numbered coupons, each one of which is a call 
for material to be delivered to the assembling depart- 
ment. When using such a tag the stub or upper end goes 
direct to the assembling room and carries upon its face 
the necessary directions. Each order coupon goes to the 
proper shop or store room and the parts called for are 
sent with it to the assembling room. Here the parts are 
grouped according to the numbers on the coupons and 
the articles are put together. 

There is commonly a need of different kinds of record 
or special order tags which may be roughly grouped as 
follows. Stock bin tags, supply tags, “hold” tags, “hurry” 
tags, defective material tags, “rejected” tags, and ma- 
chine record tags of various sorts. It is often found 
convenient when necessary to distinguish between opera- 
tives or periods of time to adopt tags of different colors. 
System tags are mentioned and illustrated in books writ- 
ten by specialists in factory organization and administra- 
tion, including “Factory Organization and Administra- 
tion,” by Prof. Hugo Diemer; “Business Management,” 
Part I, by Jas. B. Griffith; “Factory Manager and Ac- 
countant,” by Horace L. Arnold; “Business Administra- 
tion,” by Carl C. Parsons; “Cost Keeping and Manage- 
ment Engineering,” by H. P. Gillette and R. T.-Dana; 
“Factory Accounts,” by C. E. Hathaway and J. B. Griffith. 
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Proposed Panama Steamship Line 


A fleet of 15 steamships to ply between New York and 
Seattle and San Francisco by way of the Panama Canal 
is promised by the incorporation September 5, at Trenton, 
N. J., of the Atlantic & Pacific Transport Company. It 
is possible the actual inauguration of the line is con- 
tingent on securing the ocean mail service between New 
York and Colon, New Orleans and Colon, San Francisco 
and Panama and Seattle and Panama. The capitaliza- 
tion is placed at $15,000,000 and those chiefly interested 
are understood to include Bernard N. Baker, Baltimore, 
former president of the Atlantic Transport Line; James 
S. Whiteley, former vice-president of that line; C. G. 
Heim, former treasurer, and T. B. Harrison, former sec- 
retary, all of Baltimore, and Adrian H. Boole, Washing- 
ton, at one time identified with the Wilson Line. The 
mail contracts, it is stated, require stops by the ships at 
Savannah, Ga., or Charleston, S. C., and at San Pedro, 
Cal., or San Diego, Cal. 

Oe 


S. L. Bassett and H. E. Vogel, former secretary of the 
Machinists’ Supply Company, Pittsburgh, have formed the 
Bassett-Vogel Company, 9 Market street, Pittsburgh, to 
act as manufacturers’ representatives for the sale of 
leather and canvas belting, mechanical rubber goods, twist 
drills, reamers, taps, etc. A stock will be carried to fill 
orders promptly. 


A patent on a grinding machine granted August 15 has 
been assigned by Bengt M. W. Hanson and Carl L.-Groh- 
mann, Hartford, Conn., to the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany. Mr. Hanson has also assigned to the company 2 
patent awarded August 15 covering a metal working ma- 
chine and involving a head stock with means for sup- 
porting a tool as well as the spindle. 
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Imports of Ferrosilicon and Other Ferroalloys 


arterly publication is made by the Bureau of Sta- 
Department of Commerce and Labor, of the de- 

f merchandise imports to the United States. From 
statistics the following figures are taken, showing 
rts of ferrosilicon by quarters in the past two fiscal 
No imports of ferrosilicon containing 15 per cent. 
or less are reported for the first half of this year: 


ports of Ferrosilicon to the United States—Gross Tons. 


More Than 
15 Per Cent. 
Silicon, 


_15 Per Cent. 
Silicon or Less. 


Duty uty 
$5 Per Ton. 20 Per Cent. 
616 880 
2,050 1,373 
400 


rter Ending— 
mber ‘30, See =. 0sbe%sdu echt ba weenes 
ber 31, Ths. eveshecnutopnnton hasc 


1, 1910.0cciian'swi cue eked vee so eke 1,752 

), 1910. . cn Mae neal tee bleeds sents 750 2,273 

S ber 30, BURG ciwesec sis paces takes 425 2,120 
ber $31, 106i «ccc oes weeds cwewe’ 665 3,005 

21, 198 Se sKcteace actor teaeiaces eee 2,262 

O, 192i cccsotax ceaee Teach teae 1,609 


rom August 5, when the Payne-Aldrich duty went into effect. 
en 1 and August 5, 3,717 tons was imported under 
[he imports of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen in the 
t quarter of the past fiscal year were 35,800 tons; in the 
nd quarter 34,037 tons, and in the third quarter 29,018 
s. The ferrophospherus imports were 25 tons in the 
t quarter, 90 tons in the second and 50 tons in the third. 
Of tungsten or wolfram metal and ferrotungsten the im- 
jorts were 124 tons, 108 tons and 288.65 tons for the three 
uarters respectively. The imports of molybdenum and 
ferromolybdenum for the three quarters were 8.04 tons 
valued at $11,373. Chrome and ferrochrome imports 
alued at $200 a ton or less were 234 tons, 207 tons and 76 
tons respectively in the three quarters; valued at more 
than $200 a ten—27 tons, 10.02 tons and 5 tons respectively. 
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The Swedish Iron and Steel Corporation 


Based upon reports from the trade, which constitute 
an almost unanimous expression of approval of Sisco 
Acorn Swedish steel, says the Swedish Iron and Steel 
Corporation, 12 Platt street, New York, it is arranging to 
bring in a complete stock of the following steels: Hot 
and cold forging die steel, up to 12 in. square, and 11 x 13 
in. flats; sheet steel, Nos. 9 to 28 gauge; coils, 3/16 to 54 in. 
round and square, and a large assortment of other special 
material to meet special demands, suggested by numerous 
favorably disposed manufacturing concerns. 

[his company is at the present time carrying some- 
what in excess of 4000 tons of Swedish die, tool and drill 
steels, and reports that the month of August was a record 
breaking month, for both the New York and New Or- 
leans houses. This does not mean so much that general 
business conditions have improved, but indicates that the 
trade, having conducted long and complete tests covering 
a period of two years or more, under the present regime, 
has decided that Swedish steel, of the grades offered by 
this company, is suitable for the purposes for which it has 
recommended their use, the business of the month of 
\ugust constituting an expression of the trade’s confi- 
lence in the Swedish Iron and Steel Corporation. 


Qe 


Machinery arrangement, artificial shop lighting and 
the advantages and disadvantages of concrete floors, com- 
position floors and wood floors for manufacturing plants 
are to be made the special subject for a meeting. Tuesday 

ening, October 10, of the American Society of Me- 

anical Engineers, at the Engineering Societies Building, 
» \Vest Thirty-ninth street, New York City. 


The nomination of officers for the next year of the 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers has been an- 
nounced as follows: President, Dr. Alexander C. Hum- 
hreys, president Stevens Institute; Hoboken, N. J.; vice- 
presidents, for two years, Prof. William F. Durand, Le- 
land Stanford University, Stanford, Cal.; Ira N. Hollis, 
‘arvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Thomas B. 
“tearns, Denver, Col.; managers for three years, Charles 
| Davidson, Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 

ny, Milwaukee, -Wis.;- Henry Hess, president Hess- 

ight Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; George A. 


‘\rrok, mechanical engineer New York Edison Company, 
York, N. Y.; treasurer, William H, Wiley. 
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Coal Production in 1910 


For the first time in the history of the United States 
the coal mines of the country in 1910 were credited with 
an output exceeding half a billion net tons (2000 Ib.), the 
combined production of anthracite, bituminous coal and 
lignite having amounted to 501,576,895 tons, with a spot 
value of $629,520,745. This great output, according to 
Edward W. Parker, coal statistician of the United States 
Geological Survey, was attained in spite of the fact that 
most of the mines in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma were closed for nearly six months by one 
of the most bitterly contested strikes in the history of the 
industry. The heaviest tonnage mined in any year previous 
to 1910 was in 1907, when a total of 480,363,424 net tons 
was produced. 

Compared with 1909 the output in 1910 showed an in- 
crease Of 40,762,279 net tons, or 8.85 per cent, Except 
for the States affected by the strike order the increase in 
production was general among the more important coal- 
producing States. The output of anthracite in *Pennsyl- 
vania increased from 81,070,350 tons, valued at $149,181,- 
587, to 84,485,236 tons, valued at $160,275,302, a gain of 
4.21 per cent. in quantity and 7.44 per cent. in value. The 
bituminous production, including semi-anthracite, semi- 
bituminous, canal, splint, and sub-bituminous coals, lignite, 
and a small quantity of anthracite from Colorado and 
New Mexico, increased from 379,744,257 tons, valued at 
$405,486,777, to 417,001,659 tons, valued at $460,254,443, a 
gain of 9.83 per cent. in quantity and of 15.73 per cent. in 
value. 

The total increase of 40,762,279 tons in 1910 over 1909 
was equal to 20 per cent. more than the entire output of 
the United States in 1870 and more than half of the total 
output in 1880. The largest increases in production in 1910 
were in the States that benefited from the idleness in 
the Mississippi Valley. The bituminous coal «mines of 
Pennsylvania showed the largest increase, 12,554,735 tons. 
West Virginia was second, with an increase of 9,821,790 
tons; Ohio third, 6,270,027 tons; Kentucky, fourth, 3,925,- 
935 tons; Indiana fifth, 3,555,556 tons, and Alabama sixth, 
2,388,529 tons. 7 

NO 


Standard versus Heavy Duty Shapers 


Only about one machine shop in a hundred requires a 
heavy duty shaper if the castings and forgings are made 
as they should be. Such is the opinion of the Ohio Ma- 
chine Tool Company, maker of planers and shapers, Ken- 
ton, Ohio. It is emphasized that if patterns are correct 
the metal brought to the shaper ought not have a large 
excess of metal to be removed, and heavy duty shapers, 
representing a large investment and therefore a large over- 
head expense, as well as involving considerable friction 
load, are not necessary. A letter from C. C. Swift, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, remarks that there 
is too great a tendency on the part of managers of ma- 
chine shops to purchase heavy machine tools where the 
work required could be done on lighter machines just 
as easily, more handily and even with greater output—all 
tending to cut down the overhead expenses. The com- 
pany has been manufacturing a line of planers and shapers 
for some 20 years. The Ohio standard pattern shapers 
are built single or back geared, with 16 in., 18 in. or 22-in. 
stroke, but the company also manufactures a heavy duty 
24-in. back-geared shaper. The company is contemplating 
an addition of a 60 x 100 ft. building for increasing its 
facilities. 

Se aeneanEEREIEn diac ca 

Data prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics in 
Washington indicate that while the railroads found their 
labor bills in total substantially heavier in the fiscal year 
1911 than in 1910, at the same time the effort to retrench 
operating expenses by reducing forces has been conducted 
on a considerable scale for many months past, instead of 
having resulted from the demand of shopmen on Western 
railroads for increased pay and the closed shop, as has 
been generally supposed. Information received from a 
number of important systems shows a reduction of 9 per 
cent. in the number of employees April 30, 1911, as com- 
pared with those on payrolls April 30, 1911. The same rate 
of reduction for all the railroads of the country would 
mean that about 145,000 men had been thrown out of em- 
ployment. 
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The Stock Process for Steel Castings 


A Small Bessemer Converter Equipped with an “Economizer” and Using Fuel (jj 
for Melting 


Interesting results have been secured at the works of 
the Darlington Forge Company, Ltd., Darlington, Eng- 
land, by the use of a new type of small Bessemer con- 
verter on which patents covering the construction and 
the process have been secured by Guy J. Stock, of Darling- 
ton. The practice at the Darlington plant has been de- 
veloped in the past 21 months, the converter in use there 
being of three tons capacity. At seven other steel foundries 
in Great Britain the Stock converter is either in use or is 
being installed. Thos. Firth & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, Eng- 
land, have ordered a second plant, which will give that 
firm a 3-ton and a %-ton converter. 
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arrangement of the tuyeres and of the oil and blast pipes, 

The vessel is made of oval section so as to expose the 
largest possible surface of the metal to the action of the 
oil burners, and the tuyere box was designed for the 
most effective action of the blast and of the oil jets. The 
converter is lined with silica brick running up to a thick- 
ness of 13 in. around the tuyeres. For convenience of 
working, in addition to the mounting on trunnions working 
in roller bearings a turntable is provided for the revolu- 
tion of the vessel. The purpose of this arrangement jis 
illustrated in Figs. 3 to 5. In Fig. 3 the vessel is in the 
position for charging, which is effected by the use of a 
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Fig. 1—Elevation and Plan of a Stock Converter Installation. 


One of the features of the Stock process is that the 
cupola is dispensed with; the melting of the metal previous 
to blowing is accomplished in the converter itself, crude 
oil being used as fuel. Another feature is that there 
is an “economizer”, as the inventor terms it, consisting 
of a series of U-shaped pipes and between these the hot 
waste gases resulting from the melting operation are led, 





Fig. 2.—Section of Stock Converter, Showing Blast and Oil Pipes 
and Oil Jets for Melting 


the blast in turn passing through these heated pipes to the 
converter. 

Fig. 1 gives an elevation and plan of a Stock con- 
verter installation, and in Fig. 2 is a section showing the 


peel. By this method it is stated three tons of pig iron 
and scrap can be charged by three men in about ten 
minutes. After charging, the vessel is moved through an 
angle of 90 deg. into the position for melting, as shown 
in Fig. 4. Here the nose of the converter is pointed to- 
ward the air heater or economizer. The hot gases from 
the burning oil are drawn through the heater by means 
of the chimney stack, as shown in Fig 1. Blast is sup- 
plied in the case of the 3-ton converter by a Roots pres- 
sure blower with a capacity of 3000 cu. ft. per minute, the 
blowing pressure varying from % Ib. per sq. in. for 
melting to 3% lb. per sq. in. as the maximum for con- 
verting. 

Air from the blower is delivered into the heater through 
the inlet pipe shown in the plan in Fig 1, and after 
passing through the system of pipes goes to the converter 
through the pipe a, Fig. 2, which terminates in a two-way 
branch pipe a’, leading into the blast boxes cc and through 
the tuyeres d into the vessel. The oil supply pipe is shown 
at b, and b’b’ are small oil jets extending from it into the 
tuyeres. In melting, the air which passes through the 
tuyere enters the vessel at a temperature of about 800 deg. 
Fahrenheit, and in the burning of the oil a very close ap- 
proach to perfect combustion has been secured. With a 
3-ton converter the metal is melted in about 1% hours. The 
blow which follows takes from 15 to 25.minutes. Thus 
a blow every 2 hours can ordinarily be made. The con- 
verter is shown in the position for blowing in Fig. 5, the 
necessary hood and chimney for carrying away the prod- 
ucts of combustion being fixed directly above the air 
heater. The vessel is brought into position for pourimg 
by turning it through 180 deg. in a horizontal plane from 
the position occupied during the blow. 

The oil used for melting is forced by the blower or by 
an air compressor into a smaller tank which contains a 
sufficient quantity for five to six meltings. This service 
tank is fitted with a coil through which hot air or steam 
can circulate so as to decrease the viscosity of the oil. 
The tank is connected to a small independently driven com- 
pressor, maintaining a constant pressure of 30 to 35 Ib. per 
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forcing the necessary amount of oil through a 
tube to the oil tubes in the tuyere box. These 
ire steel tubes with an internal diameter of about 
and point through the center of the tuyeres. When 


melting operation is completed these oil pipes are with- 
rawn, the tuyere box being so arranged that this can be 
in a few seconds. 
addition to dispensing with a cupola and providing 
economizer for preheating the air, the advantages of 
Stock converter are stated as follows: With liquid 
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ing it possible to use this process for the manufacture of 
difficult and intricate castings. The products manufactured 
from Stock converter steel include wheel centers, high 
carbon steel wire, low carbon seamless drawn tubes, chip 





Fig. 3.—Charging the Converter. 


ping and calking chisels and pneumatic tools; also high- 
(eed tools for steel containing tungsten, chromium and 
vanadium. 

With an operation of 52 tons a week in a 3-ton Stock 
converter, working single shift, the cost per ton has been 
worked out as shown below. The cost of the charge in 


ey 


Fig. 4.—Position for Melting, the Waste Gases Being Drawn Through the Economizer. 


tor melting there is no taking up of impurities in 
process. The high temperature of the melted charge 
its of using pig iron low in silicon as well as high 
ntages of scrap. A very fluid steel is secured, mak- 


this table is based on a price of 60 shillings or $14.58 per 
ton for Bessemer, or hematite, iron, and an ascertained 
loss of 13 per cent. in conversion, with a further loss of 
3% per cent. in ladle spillings and floor scrap: 
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Fig. 5. Converter in Position for Blowing. 
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Cost of Steel Produced in a 3-ton Stock Converter. 
Metal and mixings. (23 cwt. 3 ar. 10 Ibi)... .occccccevccccs $17.02 
Pees Or C9086 MEL. GEO CORB GET POI) onic sc cecyecencives 2.03 
Electric power (42 units at 1 cent per unit)..... josueee te 42 
SSCS SWURNIOE cncc 48d sso x peak ata ia a one ee ies 73 
General repairs and upkeep, including linings..... bye 1.70 
Cost of converted metal............... ; bwhbis ine be ae $21.90 
\dd allowance for ladle linings and repairs..... inet .50 
Cost of metal in molds.......... fixie Se Pere 
Add allowance for depreciation and interest...... $0.53 
Add allowance to cover royalty charges... 83 1.36 
otal G08 E Gieek : 6s deccc tess ib euee ets . .». $23.76 
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Analysis: Carbon, 0.22 per cent.; Manganese, 0.508 
Silicon, 0.130 per cent.; Sulphur, 0.014 per cent.; P} 
0.041 per cent. 


Table 2.—Result of Seven Tensile and Bending Tests of 
verter Steel, 


vec 





Elonga 


g os tion. 
z Description. “ st $e 2 Be 
z Sa = a of v 
~ m= 2 S ¥ 
v c n ss 2 $ 
© & Om . 
Ge: es 3°. aa 0.50 27.4 54.3 3 30.0 180°N.B 
zZ 4 Radial wheels.... 0.50 28.0 50.8 3 340 “ “* 
3 1 Ford, bearing keep 0.50 28.8 52.3 3 330 “* 
a pnw _ “ 0.530 29.6 47.2 3 32,0 Y ie 
§ 1 Aft. ty * On. Oo te. 3-ae.* * 
6 4 Side frames..... 0.50 29.0 50.8 3 28.0 ” se 
7 10 Platform supports 0.50 29.4 51.6 3 30.6 a " 


inalyses. 


No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4 No.5. No.6 
Per Per Per Per Pet Pe 


cent. cent, cent, cent, cent. cent, 
Carbon ..... 0.22 0.22 0.20 0.23 0.23 0.22 
Manganese . 0.607 0.540 0.600 0.567 0.540 0.607 
Oe ee 0.273 0.178 0.237 0.285 0.273 0.273 0 
Sulpbur .... 0.012 0.019 0.013 0.016 0.010 0.012 


Phosphorus .. 0.020 0.024 0.018 0.029 0.020 0.020 


Charles S. Powell, 165 Broadway, New York, is th 
agent in the United States for the Stock process. \r 
Powell recently returned from an extended stay in En, 
land devoted to a study of the practice at the Darlingt 
steel foundry. 

— 9-0 


Ohio’s State Building Code 


Ohio has a remarkable building code which has been 
in operation since July 31. What is now law is only a part 
of an ambitious programme being drawn up by the Ohio 
State Building Code Commission. The code in its en- 
tirety is to cover in part the construction, heating and 
ventilation, sanitation, lighting and electric work of thea- 
ters and assembly halls, churches, school buildings, asylums 
and hospitals, hotels and tenement houses, club and lodge 
buildings, workshops, warehouses, office buildings and rail- 
road stations. 

The law as passed covers theaters, assembly halls, 
school houses, colleges, seminaries and the like. The third 
part of the code, which part has also been passed, de- 
fines fireproof construction, mill construction, etc., and 
stipulates the requirements regarding fire walls and fire 
stops, fire doors, shaft and belt openings, rolling stec! 
doors and shutters, fireproof windows, ‘iadders and fire 
escapes, standpipes and fire extinguishers. Part 4, which 





Fig. 6.—Test Specimens of Steels Represented in Table 2. 


The accompanying tables give:the analyses and results 
of physical tests of Stock converter steel. In Table 1 
tests are given of two pieces cut out of a 10-in. stop 
valve which had been subjected to a hydraulic test of 500 
lb. per sq. in. Table 2 gives the result of tensile and 
bending tests of the test pieces shown in Fig. 6. The 
seven numbers given in the table correspond with those 
marked on the test pieces in the illustration: 

Table 1 Two Test Pieces cut out of 10-in, Stop Valve. 


a D> 
1,000 Ib. Con- 
Persq. traction. Elongation. 
Test Orig. area. in. of Per Per 
No. Description. In. orig. area. cent In. cent 
1 10-in. stop valve.... 0.496 27.8 3 31.3 } 
, 37.0 § 
2 = 2355 ee 28.4 53.6 2 36 


has also been passed, covers sanitation in general, being 10 
fact an extended State plumbing code. The remainder, 
covering the general subjects of heating and ventilation, 
gas fitting, electric work, elevators, general building con- 
struction, strength of materials and the maintenance 0! 
business establishments for the selling and handling of 
oil, varnishes and the like, for the storage of rubbish, for 
handling garbage, etc., has not yet been formulated oF 
adopted by the Ohio Legislature. The Ohio State Build 
ing Code Commission is located in Columbus, with Thomas 
E. Kearns, chief inspector of workshops, factories and 
public buildings, as president; John W. Zeuber, State ‘re 
marshall, as secretary, and Fred W. Elliott, Chamber o! 
Commerce Building, Columbus, consulting architect. 
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[he Baird Spring Making Machines 


increasing demand from spring manufacturers for 
rd machines for the making of springs has led the 
\lachine Company, Oakville, Conn., to develop a line 
ling three types, namely: Spring coiling and cut- 
achine, Fig. 1; spring winding and cutting machines, 
; and 4, and continuous spring coiling machine, Fig. 
me examples of the product are seen in Fig. 5. 
spring coiling and cutting machine is furnished 
ither die or roll tools, to suit the circumstances of 
proposed use. Die tools are more easily changed 
one size to another, but their initial cost is greater, 
separate set of tools is necessary for each size of 
If a company is using the same spring at intervals 
thod is cheaper in the end. 
jobbing manufacture roll tools are more desirable, 
the same rolls on one diameter of wire any spring 
the capacity of the machine can be made by adjust- 
e mechanism. But gauges may have to be use@ or 
made in other ways. This type of machine auto- 
ally takes the wire from the coil, feeds a predeter- 
| length and coils either right or left hand, open or 
oiled springs, and cuts them off. It is capable of 
ing attachments for varying the pitch in the spring, 


br ene 
a 


Spring Coiling and Cutting Ma Fig. 2.—Continuous 
chine. 





hat a spring can be made with both open and closed 
a very common type having squared ends, as shown 
e illustration. A diameter changing attachment can 
be applied, which will make cone or barrel shaped 
ngs, and the two attachments together would make 
r barrel shaped springs with squared ends, or other 





4—Baird No, 2 Spring Winding and Cutting Machine. 


Spring Coiling Machine. 
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such combination. A setting attachment can also be ap- 
plied to set the spring or take out the initial tension. The 
machine is made in sizes taking wire up to about 3/16 in. 
diameter, and will make springs up to about 2 in. diameter, 


seen 
UNG 
5 G S 103-4 


YW 


lig. 5—Types of Springs Made with Baird Spring Machines. 





with quite a wide range of*adjustment. It will not make 
springs with straight ends. 
The Baird spring winding and cutting machine uses 


Fig. 3.—Spring Winding and Cutting Ma- 
chine, 


Macnuines Mape sy tHe Barrp Macnine Company, Oakvittie, Conn, 


an entirely different principle from the coiling machines. 
They manufacture open or close springs, right or left 
hand, and some types of cone springs. All have straight 
ends, but the lengths of the ends may be varied within 
limits to suit ordinary conditions. 

The continuous spring coiling machines are about the 
same construction as the spring coiling and cutting ma- 
chines except that the springs are not cut off, this type 
being used for making the long springs which consume so 
much wire that it is impracticable to feed such a length. 
It is also capable of receiving the same attachments for 
varying the pitch and diameter, or both, as the coiling and 
cutting machines, with the exception of the setting attach- 
ment, so that a long length of spring varying in pitch and 
diameter for the making of such things as poker handles, 
etc., can be made and then cut apart into shorter springs 
by subsequent operations. A type of this coiling machine 
is shown making a spring of large diameter, the rolls be- 
ing adjustable. 


——_—_—__»-o———__—_ 


The Thomas Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, is adding 
two additional hot mills, one 30-in. and one 36-in., which 
will make the plant comprise 12 mills. It is also extending 
the present sheet-bar building about too ft. and is putting 
up a large steel water tank. 
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The Preparation of Brown Iron Ores* 


The Approved Methods of Mining, Transporting and Washing and Concentratin. 


BY H. S. GEISMER, CHATTANOOGA, TENN.T 


There are three general methods available for obtain- 
ing commercial brown iron ore: hand-screening, washing, 
and washing and concentrating. 

Hand screening has produced a large tonnage of ore 
in the past, but is rapidly falling into disuse, except as a 
preliminary step, largely because modern furnace practice 
requires all foreign material to be separated from ores 
before they are delivered to the furnace, and hand- 
screened ores can rarely be made to fulfill that require- 
ment. Another argument against hand-screening is that 
the waste pile often contains as much ore as the screen 
recovers. The operation known as hand screening con- 
sists of throwing the ore-bearing material against a sta- 
tionary inclined screen of 0.5 in. to 0.75 in. mesh, similar 
in construction to the screens employed in sand pits. The 
recently prospected brown ore deposits of Cuba seem to 
offer possibilities for hand screening not possessed by the 
average American deposit, since these ores are not asso- 
ciated with worthless clays. 

Washing and washing and concentrating may be 
discussed together, since concentrating is never practical 
on brown iron ore, except to treat ores that have already 
been washed. (Strictly speaking, washing might be 
classed as concentrating, but it is never so designated by 
brown ore men). 

The various steps of removing ore-bearing material 


and converting it into ore suitable for blast furnace use 
may be grouped under five heads: loading for transpor- 
tation, transporting, feeding into the washer, washing, 
and concentrating. These five subjects will be consid- 
ered in consecutive order. Each of these successive steps 
may be accomplished in a number of different ways, the 
choice depending entirely upon the character of the ore- 
bearing material to be treated. 

srown-ore deposits vary in character: 

a. As to size of the ore-fragments—they may vary 
anywhere from gravel to boulders weighing tons. 

b. As to material with which the ore is associated— 
clay, sand, loam, gravel and chert are all to be 
classed as ore-bearing material. 

c. As to richness of deposits—1 yd. of ore-bearing 
material may yield 1 ton of ore, while another 
yard may yield but a thimbleful. 

d. As to thickness of deposit—anywhere from blanket 
deposits a few feet in thickness to concentrate 
deposits several hundred thick. 

e. As to quality of ore—anything from pure limonite 
to ferruginous sandstone. 

f. As to origin—you may choose between “residual,” 
“replacement,” and “concentrate;” no, matter 
which of these terms seems to fit your particular 
deposit, there will be plenty of geologists ready 
to convince you that your conclusions are errone- 
ous—and perhaps they are. But this question 
need not be considered in the present inquiry. 


I.—Loading 


All the methods for loading and transporting earth and 
rock afte applicable at times to the different classes of 
brown ore deposits. Those most used are: loading with 
pick and shovel into wheelbarrows, dump carts and 
wagons drawn by mules, horses or oxen, or tram cars 
drawn by animals or dinkeys; loading with steam shovels 
into drop-bottom wagons, tram cars, or side-dump cars 
of various styles and capacities, from 1 to 12 cu. yd. 

The greatest difference between the loading of brown 
ore dirt and that of earth for railroad building or similar 
purposes is that the brown ore material cannot always be 
loaded blindly, but requires careful handling to prevent 
mixing the ore-bearing. materials and the worthless rock 

*From the: Bulletin of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, August, 1911. Articles on “The Brown Iron Ores‘ of Ala- 
bama” appeared in The Iron Age for 1998 as follows: June 4, p. 
1788; June 11, p. 1856; June 25, p. 2008; July 9, p. 108; August 6, 


p. 381; September 3, p. 632. 
Chattanooga district manager, Southern Iron & Steel Company. 


with which it is often found intimately associated, and 
which cannot always be separated from the ore by wash- 
ing. This consideration often eliminates the steam shovel 
as a loading device in ore banks that would be otherwise 
well adapted to that style of loading; and instances are 
not rare in which washers fed by steam shovels have been 
abandoned on account of the low quality of ore produced. 
and at a later date have been successfully operated under 
management that substituted hand loading for shovel 
work, 

Brown ore deposits are often buried under blankets of 
worthless clay and sand that require to be stripped off be- 
fore the ore can be recovered. For this class of stripping 
the steam shovel is admirably adapted; and the foregoing 
remarks concerning the care needed to separate ore from 
foreign material when loading with shovel do not here 
apply, since the line of separation between the ore-bearing 
material and the over-burden is well defined. It is gen- 
erally advisable to carry on such stripping in advance of 
the mining. The various types of drag line excavators 
now manufactured present great possibilities in connection 
with stripping operations, especially where large lean and 
barren areas have been left surrounded by deep cuts, and 
subsequent operations require the wasting of these aban- 
doned areas, to permit of mining ore lying at deeper ele- 
vations. 

The steam shovel is usually a losing proposition, if 
used in mining shallow deposits. Cuts under 5 ft. in depth 
can be handled more economically by hand, unless the de- 
posit consists’ of ore masses too large for hand loading. 
This mention of large masses.suggests another manner in 
which the steam shovel may interfere with the output 
of a washer. I refer to the tendency to load with the 
shovel dipper masses larger than the crusher at the washer 
will handle, necessitating extra labor and costly delays. 
The economical place to break down large lumps is in the 
ore bank, where dynamite can be used freely; but the irre- 
sistible tendency in steam shovel work is to load anything . 
that can be handled by the dipper. It would, of course, be 
possible to install crushers capable of receiving any boulder 
that could be loaded into a shovel dipper; but, except in 
rare instances, the cost of such crushers would be pro- 
hibitive for brown ore plants. 

In districts where steam shovels are used to advantage 
great variations are noticeable in the type of shovels em- 
ployed. This generally indicates that at various times the 
financial standing of the different operators has varied; 
and the date on the name plate of the largest shovel will 
probably coincide with the date of the best-filled treasury. 
The tendency in brown ore mining is toward larger shovels 
with standard-gage railroad trucks. The old argument 
that widely separated deposits at varying elevations re- 
quire light-traction shovels that can be more easily moved 
about is now answered with, “Small, widely separated de- 
posits do not require steam shovels at all.” 

The light revolving type of steam shovel was for a time 
very popular in brown ore work; but, except for follow- 
ing narrow leads of ore, it cannot compete with the large 
standard type of equipment. The operating costs are 
nearly the same with the large and small shovels, while 
the outputs are almost as two to one. 


IIl.—Transporting 
The system of transportation to be adopted is regulated 
largely by the method employed for loading the ore, but 
each system may permit of variations that may involve 
startling results. For example, a deposit made up 0! 
small scattered pockets, lying at widely different elevations. 
can only be loaded by hand labor. This would suggest 
transportation by wagons or mule carts; but, owing to the 
depth of some of the pockets, the grades become too steep 
for mule or horse travel; oxen are substituted, and no 
further trouble is experienced. Again, a change im car 
design, where self-dumping cars are employed, may greatly 

affect the economy of transportation. 
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he richness of a deposit needs small consideration in 

ning the method for loading, but it has a marked effect 

ie cost of transportation. The cost of transportation 

in of ore produced will depend upon two conditions: 

richness of ore-bearing material (number of cubic 

; of material required to produce one ton of ore) 

the length of haul from ore-bank to washer. The 

is dependent on natural conditions. If the deposit is 

ean that transportation by any known system is econ- 

ally impracticable, there is nothing left to do but 

ndon the property. The second is largely dependent 

n individual judgment in choosing the location for 

washer. Present practice seems to favor a large cen- 

washing plant, fed by a number of scattered ore banks, 

in contrast to a small washer located at each deposit. 

is practice lowers the actual cost of washing the mate- 

rial, but introduces an excessive transportation charge that 
ry often more than offsets such saving. 

[he thickness of a deposit may limit the choice of sys- 

tems of transportation that can be adopted. For ex- 

ple, a thick deposit of small area can only be followed 


wn by means of a hoisting engine in connection with an 
cline or shaft. The method adopted for loading the ore- 
bearing material may determine the system of transporta- 
n required. Mechanical loading, for example, requires 
echanical haulage. When dinkeys and side-dump cars 
are used for transportation in connection with shovel- 
loading it is generally advisable to have this equipment 
and the shovel of standard-gauge design; this allows great 
flexibility in the shifting of the equipment, besides making 
it possible to handle railroad equipment, stich as car loads 
of coal, to any point of the operation. 

In connection with shovel-loading, the transportation 
requires careful watching. Unless the shovel can be kept 
it work continually it will not show a satisfactory cost; 
and the only way to accomplish this is so to arrange the 
system of transportation that the shovel-loading track is 


always supplied with empty cars. 
Ill.—-Feeding the Material into the Washer 


When the ore-bearing material arrives at the washer 
it is dumped on to a grizzly, made up of parallel iron bars 
or rails with 3-in. openings between them. The fine mate- 
rial which falls through the openings passes directly inte 
the log box or falls into a mud box and is carried to the 
log box by a flume. The coarse material rejected by the 
grizzly may be handled in several different ways: broken 
lown with hammers, as it rests on the grizzly bars, until 

will pass through the openings; or carried down the 
grizzly bars (this requires that the bars be set at an in- 
clination of about 30 deg.), and delivered into a crusher, 
rom which it passes into the log box; or delivered from 
the end of the grizzly bars directly into an overhead screen, 
the fines passing through the screen into the log box while 
the coarse goes directly into the loading bin. 

Che output that can be obtained from a washer is often 
imited directly by the amount of material that can be 
handled through the grizzly; and yet, in most instances, 
ittle attention is paid to the grizzly design, either as to 
the area required for it or the manner of delivering mate- 
rial to and from it. 

To design a grizzly properly, two determinations are 
required: (a) the size of the ore fragments as delivered to 
the grizzly; and (6) the character of ore-bearing material 
(mud, clay, sand, gravel, etc.) delivered upon the grizzly 
with the ore. 

When the ore occurs principally as large “dornicks” 

grizzly area must be large. If the grizzly bars are 
horizontal, a large number of men will be required to 
hammer the lumps through; and if they are inclined, the 
material must be spread over a large area, to prevent the 
umps from blocking the openings. A nozzle, delivering 
water at about 100-Ib. pressure, is of great service in sep- 
arating the fine material from the coarse and forcing the 

s through the bars. 

lf the ore occurs in small pieces, varying in size from 
gravel to cobblestones, imbedded in stiff clay, the grizzly 
must be designed to effect a partial breaking-down of the 
lay mass, or the resulting product at the washer will 

sist largely of clay balls. This can best be accomplished 

the use of giant nozzles. However, it is not always pos- 

le to separate the ore sufficiently from the clay; and a 
good many rich ore deposits are not workable because of 
this fact, 
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If the ore-bearing material as delivered to the grizzly 
contains a considerable quantity of soft, nearly decomposed 
sand boulders, opportunity must be afforded to separate 
them from the material being delivered into the logs; for, 
when once in contact with the logs, they are quickly broken 
up and can then only be separated from the ore product 
by jigging. 

In connection with the delivery of ore-bearing: material 
from grizzly to the washer, the possibilities of a flume 
are often overlooked. A flume not only offers a cheap 
and convenient method for transporting the material be- 
tween these two points, but is also of considerable advan- 
tage to the washer. In fact, some ores require no further 
treatment than to be made to travel several hundred feet 
down a gravity flume. A metal-lined flume requires a 
minimum inclination of 11 deg. 


IV.—Washing 


The ordinary log washer of the “ground-hog” variety 
is probably not a curiosity in any State of the Union; nor 
should we marvel at this, when we consider its wide use- 


fulness, coupled with its history, which dates back to 
ancient Greece. The so-called modern washing plant dif- 
ers little from the earlier variety as regards log design, the 
difference being mainly noticeable in the accessories that 
have been added. Nor are the results obtained in these 


modern plants always entirely different from the results 
obtained in the less pretentious old ones. In too many 
instances the modern plant is simply a copy of a neighbor- 
ing successful one, and, while the original design may have 
required all the extra trimmings, the latter plant did not; 
and it is quite possible that the trimmings effect a waste 
rather than a saving. The flow-sheet for a complete plant 
would show the following: 

All material is delivered into a revolving conical over- 
head screen. The oversize passes out at the end,of the 
screen on a picking belt, from which it is delivered to a 


crusher, thence on to another picking belt, and then di- 
rectly into the railroad cars or storage bins. Very often 
the crusher is omitted and the material passes from the 
overhead screen to a picking belt and-is deliveréd to the 
loading bins. The undersize from the overhead’ screen 


passes directly into the lower end of the log washer. .Dur- 
ing the passage along the logs most of the loose dirt is 
separated from the rock material and flows out at the 
lower end of the logs with the water overflow. The rock 
material passes out at the upper end of the log and is de- 
livered into a sand screen. The oversize from the sand 
screen passes on a picking belt for delivery into bins or 
railroad cars. The undersize is either sluiced to jigs for 
treatment or is carried away with the waste water. 

As a rule the proper functions of the various acces- 
sories do not receive proper study; and when once installed 
they are operated continuously, even though they may be 
responsible for useles waste. The work that each part 
of the washer equipment may be expected to accomplish 
is not necessarily shrouded in mystery, and the limitations 
of each are easily determined. 


OVERHEAD SCREEN 


The principal object of this screen should be to eliminate 
from the washer feed all material that is too large to be 
handled by the logs. It is true that in passing through 
this screen much dirt may be separated from the large 
boulders by means of numerous nozzles delivering water 
under pressure, but it is also true that this dirt would be 
more effectively removed could the dornicks be handled 
in the washer. 

If the ore material carries a large proportion of sand 
boulders, the screen is of great advantage, since it 
cleanses these boulders and permits them to be easily de- 
tected by the picker boys before they reach the crusher. 

In some deposits the large lumps of ore are compara- 
tively close-grained (in contrast to the honeycomb struc- 
ture generally characteristic of ore boulders), and a 
thorough rinsing is all that is required to make them mar- 
ketable; with such deposits the overhead screen will in- 
crease the capacity of the washer considerably, as it can 
be arranged to handle all of the lump ore, leaving only the 
fines for the logs. 

If the ore-bearing material consists largely of loam 
and sand, the overhead screen will be very effective. 


On the other hand, if the material consists of small ore’ 


particles imbedded in clay which tends to concentrate 
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into clay balls, the screen cannot.be depended upon to 
effect a separation and may produce great waste of ore. 
The explanation is that the clay, in “balling up,” carries 
with it most of the ore particles; and, since the balls 
produced are too large to pass through the screen, they 
are delivered from the end of the screen on the picking 
belt and are then thrown away by the picker boys. Or, 
if they are not thrown away, their clay content will ma- 
terially affect the resulting ore analysis. .The best way 
to overcome this difficulty is to abandon the overhead 
screen temporarily at least, and pass all of the material 
through the logs. 


LOG WASHERS 


The function of the log is usually overestimated. 
Logs, if properly designed and erected, will eliminate 
from all classes of rock material, clay, loam and sand. 
They will not separate pyrites, quartz and limestone from 
ore. Yet logs are continually being erected to handle 
material that consists of one-fourth ore and three-fourths 
useless rock. 

Almost the only change effected in the design of logs 
during the past 1000 years is the substitution, to a limited 
extent, of steel for wood. Each type has its advantages. 
The steel log is higher in first cost, but in permanent 
plants its longer life will offset this difference. Its prin- 
cipal disadvantage is that it does not permit the varia- 
tions in lug-spacing so effectively employed with wooden 
logs when the character of the material handled changes 
suddenly. The principal disadvantage of the wooden log 
is, that it is liable to break if overloaded with large 
dornicks, and, at best, is short-lived. In some localities 
it is impossible to obtain timber suitable for logs. In the 
manner of driving log washers recent practice has sub- 
stituted intermediate friction drivers to eleminate “break- 
ing pins” or, worse still, breaking gears. To obtain satis- 
factory results from any type of log washer an adequate 
supply of water is an absolute necessity. 


CRUSHERS 


Crushers may be installed to accomplish any one of 
three things: 

1. Reducing dornick ore to a size considered satisfac 
tory by the furnace manager who buys the ore. This may 
be anything from I-in. ring to 6-in. ring. 

2. Reducing dornicks of the honeycomb type to permit 
their being effectively handled in a log washer. The cav- 
ities in ore of this type are filled with clay, and unless 
they are broken down into small sizes the clay cannot 
be eliminated by the washer. The following figures show 
the effect of installing a crusher between grizzly and 
washer at a plant operated by me several years ago: 


verage of Ore Loaded in Railroad Cars. 
Before Installing Crusher. 


Metallic Iron. Silica. Alumina. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
ee AL APE TES oP 44.33 16.32 4.02 
Rees 28 ss vs can ckbane 48.37 11.44 3.09 
ee 2 | er eee 44.48 16.80 4.28 
ee a” See Pere 46.74 13.90 4.30 


After Installing Crusher. 


Metallic Iron. Silica. Alumina. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Restenter «4. .ctcusnnan 48.21 12.04 3.61 
Renteniner 44. 230060025 49.11 10.76 3.60 
September 18........... 47.77 12.50 3.80 
BestemPer ZS... scree. 49.80 11.52 3.78 
3. Crushing breccia dornicks consisting of loosely 


cemented fragments of rock and ore to a size that will 
allow them to be fed into jigs. Deposits that would be 
materially benefited by such treatment are rare and very 
careful experiments should be made before installing a 
crusher for such duty. 


SAND SCREENS 


Most of the sand contained in the material delivered 
to the log washer passes along the logs and is delivered 
with the ore product. This has led to the practice of 
passing all material from the washer-discharge into a 
revolving screen made of wire cloth about %-in. mesh. 
A stream of water playing on the inside of this screen 
forces most of the sand out. It also forces all the ore 
fines out; and, in many plants, investigation reveals the 
fact that the material passing through the sand screen is 
superior to that recovered. Constant sampling of the 
tailings from any washer is always to be recommended. 
If the tailings contain a large percentage of ore, and yet 
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are too siliceous to be marketable, the feasibility of re- 
covering the ore by means of concentrators should be 
investigated. When jigging is employed all of the ma- 
terial passing through the sand screen should be delivered 
to the jigs for treatment. This permits variations in the 
size of openings in the sand screen; and careful experi- 
ments are required to determine just what size of material 
should be allowed to pass through the screen into the jigs. 
In most deposits material that will be rejected by screens 
having 1.5-in. perforations is not materially benefited by 
jigging. 
PICKING BELTS 

Picking belts, as the name implies, are slow-moving 
conveyors of any description that afford opportunity to 
pick out clay balls and worthless rock from the ore 
product as delivered by the washer. If the ore is crushed 
before being delivered to the washer, picking belts are 
generally installed to feed the crusher. To be effective 
all of the material on the belt must be thoroughly rinsed 
by numerous sprays before passing the picker boys; other- 
wise the material is liable to be so covered with mud 
that it is impossible to distinguish between the ore and 
refuse. Picking belts are worthless unless manned by 
a sufficient number of competent pickers to separate the 
waste material during its passage between washer and 
bin; yet such belts are often turned over to one or two 
boys without further thought or supervision. 

The greatest opportunity afforded for #mprovement in 
the methods now practised at brown ore washers woulda 
seem to be in connection with these picking belts. At- 
tachments making it possible to replace with mechanical 
separation the present unreliable hand picking will un- 
doubtedly be perfected in the near future. 


V.—-Concentration 


For concentrating brown ore (beyond the results that 
may be obtained in a washer) three means are available, 
although only one (jigs) has been adopted to any great 
extent. 1 refer to jigs, reciprocating tables and mag- 
netic and electrostatic separators. The effectiveness of 
concentrators ts dependent on three things: the size of 
the ore, the material with which the ore is associated 
and the quality of the ore. 

If the crude ore, as delivered on board cars, contains 
a large amount of fines, say from I in. down, and it ap- 
pears that these fines contain a considerable amount of 
siliceous material, the substitution of a I-in. mesh screen 
in place of the fine mesh standard sand screen and the 
subsequent concentration of the fines from the screen will 
probably be advisable. If the ore product consists largely 
of breccia, made up of sand, rock and ore, crushing and 
subsequent concentrating may eliminate the siliceous con- 
tents. If the ore product contains a large amount of 
“galvanized” sand rock, which cannot be eliminated by 
picking belts on account of its resemblance to the ore 
mass, crushing and subsequent concentrating may be 
required. 

The waste from the ordinary sand screen may carry 
enough ore to justify the erection of a concentrator, even 
though none of the rest of the product requires it. Be- 
fore installing a concentrator in connection with any plant 
complete tests should be required. Such tests in connec- 
tion with jigs may reveal the fact that the specific gravity 
of the ore and rock is so similar that jigs are not effec- 
tive; again, tests in connection with electrostatic sep- 
arators may prove them worthless for the purpose in- 
tended, because of the large silica content of the ore to 
be treated. Magnetic and electrostatic separation has 
received very little attention from brown ore operators 
up to the present time. The advantages of the recipro- 
cating table have been also quite generally overlooked. 


—_+--e—___. 


The New Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn., is 
sending out a neatly printed set of twelve data sheets 
ready for insertion in the S. A. E. Hand Book. These 
sheets cover descriptions of all New Departure ball bear- 
ings, in the double row, single row, magneto and new cup 
and cone types, also accurately compiled tables showing 
standard press fit and push fit on shaft and in casing, and 
diagrammatic tables compiled by Frederick Hughes, the 
company’s chief engineer, by which the maximum thrust 
and radial load capacity of any bearing running at any 
speed can be easily determined. 
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The Acme Automatic Engine 


Several interesting features have recently been added 

to the Acme automatic steam engine, which is now 
manufactured by the Sterling Machine Company, Nor- 
wich, Conn., instead of the Rochester Machine. Tool 
Works, Rochester, N. 
Y., as formerly. The = 
special points of the et 
engine are a marked pemveneoal 
simplicity of construc- 
tion and the incorpora- et 
tion of many features 
found in automobile 
engines. Fig. I is an | ———— 
exterior view of the — 
engine and Fig. 2 ——— 
shows’ the construc- 
tional details. 

The engines are of 
the vertical two-cylin- 
der single-acting in- 
closed type with a bal- 
anced rocking valve. 
Three different series 
of engines are built 
having strokes rang- 
ing from 3% to 7 in, 
the length of _ the 
stroke in the middle 
series being 5 in. The 
series are divided into 
different sizes of cylin- 
der diameter, the en- 
gines of each series 
being practically iden- 
tical as regards exter- 
nal appearance and size. 
This range of sizes 
covers all the applica- 
tions to ‘which these 
engines are adapted, 
such as the driving of mechanical stokers, rock drills, small 
friction hoists, belt or direct driven pumping machinery 
for contractors or irrigation purposes, for direct connection 
to small gear-driven pumps and for operating small 
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lig. 1.—The Acme Automatic Engine Built by the Sterling Machine 
Company, Norwich, Conn. 


plants, su¢h as laundries and creameries, etc. In addi- 
tion there are at the present time a number of engines 
in service on shipboard for driving lighting generators, 
ammonia compressors and ventilating fans. 
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The influence of automobile engine practice on the 
design of many of the details 1s clearly shown in Fig. 2. 
Drop-forged crankshafts which are ground to size are 
employed and the connecting rods are of I-beam section 
bushed with bronze at both ends. The bearing cap at the 
crank end is held in place by castellated nuts and cotter 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional View Showing Constructional Details. 


pins as is commonly the case in automobile work. The 
piston rings, which are placed two above and one below 
the wrist pin, are of the diagonal cut type and are 
ground to size after the cutting operation has been per- 
formed. The baianced valve is a single one-piece casting 
which has been ground on the outside to fit a bored 
chamber and is fastened to the extended valve stem with 
a cross key in a similar way to that in which the ordinary 
Corliss valves are fastened. This valve adjusts itselt 
for wear. Automatic cylinder relief valves are built 
into the head to relieve any water that would otherwise 
cause damage. 

A simple type of governor consisting of four main 
pieces is employed and the action of the weight is modi- 
fied by a hardened roller traveling in a milled arc. The 
entire mechanism is contained in an oil pocket and only 
the pin to which the lower end of the valve rod is con- 
nected extends through. This feature, coupled with the 
fact that the mechanism is located on the outside of the 
fly wheel insures easy access. Practically all parts of the 
engine are lubricated by the internal splash system and 
there are only two grease cups used. Any water of con- 
densation which may collect and the leakage from the 
valve stem stuffing box pass down into the base through 
a vent-pipe at the end of the engine. 

As far as possible all parts of the different engines 
have been made interchangeable. The cylinder diameters 
of the smallest series, which has a stroke of 3% in., are 
2%, 3 and 3-5/16 in. Four different cylinder bores are 
furnished in the middle or 5-in. stroke series, the dimen- 
sions being 3-5/16, 4, 4-9/16 and 5 in. The largest series 
of engines, which has a 7-in. stroke, is built with cylinders 
having diameters of 5, 6 and 7 in. . 


es 


The blast furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company at 
Struthers, Ohio, having been relined and repaired, was 
blown in August 26. 


The American Diamond Blast Company, engineer for 
waterproofing and sand-blast contractors, has moved its 
offices to 209 West Thirty-third street, New York City. 
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In the manufacture of die-castings the metals that can 
be compounded into alloys are of the utmost importance. 
In making such castings a commercial success it was 
necessary to give them a surface as smooth as could be 
firnished by machining processes and methods. It was 
aiso necessary to have them as accurate to size as ma- 
cummed parts. This meant that for the majority of cases 
an allowance of one-half a thousandth of an inch was all 
that could be made. 

Die-castings are made in steel moulds into which the 
molten metal is squirted under pressure. The machines, 
alloys and methods with which such castings are made 
have been a gradual development through a period of more 
than 60 years, notwithstanding the fact that some would 
have us believe that the process is a secret of their own 
accomplishment. During this period many alterations and 
improvements have, of course, been made, and castings 
are now turned out that are as strong as cast iron and as 
tough as yellow brass, while the immediate future prom- 
ises to give us castings on a commercial scale that will 
equal the strength,. toughness and wearing qualities of 
the high-grade bronzes. This development has been 
brought about by the combined efforts and applied ener- 
gies of many individuals, but by far the larger part of 
the progress has been due to the great advancement in 
metallurgy and the many discoveries that have been made 
in that field in the past few years. These have given us 
numerous alloys and mixtures that have much better 
properties for mechanical application than anything known 
in the past. 

Originated with Lead Bullet Mold 

As we may trace the origin of the die-casting principle 
back to the lead bullet mold that was a household utensil 
in the American revolution, so we may also trace back te 
this period the metals or alloys that were used. Starting 
with the lead used in the manufacture of these hullets 
other metals were added to harden and strengthen it and 
give it better wearing qualities. 

The printing press required a type of metal that would 
cast a sharp figure, withstand the necessary compression 
and be hard enough to wear well, but at the same time be 
cheap. To pure lead, therefore, tin and antimony were 
added, and this alloy was cast in metal molds many 
decades ago. This made the first alloy that was cast in 
steel molds for machine parts on a commercial scale. An 
ordinary type metal is made from 80 per cent. lead, 15 
per cent. antimony and 5 per cent. tin. This also makes 
a good bearing metal, and Magnolia anti-friction alloy is 
of this composition. 


The First Machine for Casting Machine Parts 


After many years of casting type in metal molds and 
with automatic machines that squirted the metal into them 
under pressure, C. and B. H. Dusenbury, in 1877, patented 
a hand-operated- machine with which machine bearings 
were cast in metal molds. This was doubtless the first 
machine invented for manufacturing die-castings for ma- 
chine parts. The main principles on which these earlier 
casting machines operated are the same as those used in 
the best die-molded casting machines of the present day. 
The improvements that have been devised are only in 
details of construction that make the machine easier to 
operate and give it a wider range of application. 

There has, however, been a vast improvement in the 
alloys that are made into die-castings. In ordinary prac- 
tice we frequently meet with die-castings made from 
alloys whose ingredients may be any of the following 
metals: Zinc, tin, lead, copper, antimony, bismuth, alumi- 
num, nickel, silver and iron. Tron, however, is nearly 
always an impurity, while nickel and silver are not used 
very often. 

In these castings the zinc may vary anywhere from 
93 to about 30 per cent.; the tin from 65 per cent. to 
zero; the lead from 93 per cent. down, arid the antimony 
in percentages up to 26. In one instance a copper con- 
tent of 20 per cent. was used, but in most cases with a 
copper: content of more than 10 per cent. it is difficult to 
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cast the alloy, owing to its action on the molds. In these 
alloys aluminum has been used in percentages as high as 
6. The regular aluminum mixtures, however, have been 
successfully cast; that is, those that contain a high per- 
centage of aluminum and a low percentage of zinc or 
copper, or both. 

The accompanying table gives the composition of the 
alloys that are the most frequently met with in die-cast- 
ings. The harder, tougher and stronger alloys and those 
having the best wearing properties are shown by those with 
a zinc base. Where no special strength is required the 
lead-antimony-tin alloys, such as are used for various 
kinds of type and anti-friction metals, are often used for 
die-castings, as they are much cheaper. 


Some of the Alloys Used in Die-Molded Castings. 


Kind of Alloy Zinc | Tin | Lead Copper Anti Alumi- 
mony num 
92.6 3.5 2 Son O.4a 
92 7 1 a 
Leddell's en 90 5 5 
89 1 6 1 3 
88.5 4.5 2.5b 
88 a 5 is 
Leddell’s....... | ee 6.5 6 
Shonberg's....... 87 10 3 
Lumen bronze. ..| 86 10 4 
85 5 5 5 
Ledebur’s.. . . . ..| 85 5 10 
Salge’s..2.5.... ; 84 9.9 1.1 4 1 
83 5 10 2 
Stratton's , “ast ae 6 10 a 0.5 
Anti-friction... . 82 6.5 6.5 5 c 
Fenton’s....... ‘ 79 14 6 1 
Lemebursé............| 76 i7.$ 5 1.5 
74 15 5 6 
74 12 il 3 
73 19 5 2 1 
High copper... .| 47 31 20 2 
Parson's white bronze... 38.5 | 56.5 0.5 | 2.5 1.5 0.5a 
Bearing bronze 29 65 4.5 1.5 
Electrotype. ne 3 93 4 
Russian railroad car 2 90 8 
Ordinary bearing..... 6 87 7 e 
Jacoby metal. 5 85 10 
Linotype... ... 5 83 12 
Seienalin.: 5 80 15 
10 80 10 
Railroad bearing. 10 75 15 
Monotype....... 8 7 18 
Standard white metal 5 7 24 
Graphite metal 15 68 17 
10 65 25 
Railroad bearing 20 60 20 
Standard type.. 15 58 1 26 
Hoyle’s metal 46 42 12 
Italian railroad car. 37 38 25 


a High tensile and low ductility. 
b Phosphor-copper 4.5. 

c Heavy duty. 

d Analysis. 

e Heavy load. 


While many good die-castings are being made, there 
are altogether too many produced that have a smooth 
outer surface while the metal is porous and spongy in the 
interior and the casting is thus greatly weakened. Many 
others are made of metal mixtures that disintegrate and 
thus lose most of their strength in a short time. This is 
largely due to the fact that many. persons engaged in the 
die-casting business who had a good mechanical knowl- 
edge and could design and manufacture machines but 
who had very little practical information regarding metals 
and their actions when compounded into the alloys suit- 
able for die-molded castings. Some of these thought it 
only necessary to throw the metals into a melting pot, melt 
them down and stir them. Under such methods many 
poor compositions were made into die-castings that had a 
smooth outer surface, and as they looked good they were 
accepted, but soon failed in service. This gave the die- 
casting business a “black eye” in some places. 


How the Best Alloys Are Made 


The best alloys for die-castings are made by combin- 
ing the metals in such a manner that they will enter into 
solution with,one another with no part of them segregat- 
ing. An easy illustration of this can be made by taking 
a glass of water and adding salt. A certain amount of 
salt will dissolve so that the two elements cannot be dis- 
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tinguished from each other, Thus they have entered into 
solution. If the water were frozen and the two elements 
remained undistinguishable, even though examined under 
a microscope, it would be a solid solution, the same as the 
metal alloys. If the salt and water were only mixed 
together in a finely divided state each element could be 
distinguished from the other by a microscopical examina- 
tion. With metals this would be called a mixture, while 
the former would be an alloy. When more salt is added 
than the water will dissolve it forms around the edge of 
the glass or settles to the bottom. It thus illustrates the 
segregation of metals in an alloy or mixture when they 
are not properly melted and mixed or combined in the 
correct percentages. 

Segregation more often occurs, however, in the center 
or interior of metals by one element remaining in sus- 
pension in the other while it is becoming solid or freez- 
ing. Then again, two metals may enter into solution 
with one another when they are in the molten state, but 
when the temperature is lowered and they begin to solidify 
segregation or a separation takes place. Salt and water 
also act in this way. When freezing, a certain amount 
of the salt is precipitated, or segregated. By taking the 
top of the ice off, melting it and again freezing it from 
3 to 5 times, salt water can be made fresh enough to 
drink, While the salt and water illustration is not strictly 
scientific from a chemical viewpoint it gives a clear idea 
of the meaning of solid solution. The molecules of metal 
that form the various mixtures are not bound together 
by a cohesive force that is strong enough to make them 
nearly approach the physical properties of the alloys. 
Thus castings made from them are not as successful for 
commercial uses. 

Lead and copper are two elements that act in a similar 
manner to salt and water. As high as 20 per cent. of lead 
can be made to enter into solution with copper and form 
a homogeneous alloy, but when more lead than this is used 
it begins to segregate, and 30 or 40 per cent. of lead 
added to 70 or 60 per cent. of copper will only make a 
mixture. Of zinc and aluminum 50 per cent. of each can 
be made into a mixture that will give fairly good results 
when first cast, but they disintegrate to such an extent 
that the castings crumble into small particles inside of a 
year. This alone should emphasize the necessity of hav- 
ing a metallurgist, or some one who thoroughly under- 
stands metals, working in conjunction with others when 
manufacturing die castings. 

The Mechanical Work Requires Care 

The mechanical work of manufacturing die-castings 
also needs careful attention, as good alloys can be spoiled 
in these operations. All metals have a great affinity for 
oxygen, and to a slightly less degree for hydrogen and 
nitrogen, when their temperature is raised above normal; 
the higher the temperature the stronger will be this affinity. 
It is thus necessary to have the alloys well protected from 
the air while making them into castings. If this is not 
done the metals are liable to absorb some of these gases, 
which may become occluded or segregate enough to form 
microstopical bubbles or even in large enough quantities 
to form blow-holes. This, of course, destroys the co- 
hesive force between the molecules separated by these 
gases and weakens the metal. 

With some styles of die-casting machines air pressure 
has been used over the surface of the bath to force the 
metal into the molds. This forces air into the molten 
metal and never results in good castings. In others 
mechanical means have been used to force the metal into 
the molds, but nearly always in such a way as would con- 
tinually keep the bath churned. This draws the gases 
from the air into the molten metal. Under such condi- 
tions the longer the casting machine is operated the 
poorer will be the castings, as it does not allow the bath 
to remain quiet for a long enough time for the gas bub- 
bles to rise to the surface, as they would do if not oc- 
cluded. If castings made under these conditions are 
broken the holes formed by the gases can often be seen 
with the naked eye. If not, a small magnifying glass 
will bring them out clearly. A pronounced segregation 
of any of the various metals can often be seen also. 

In the mechanical operation of making die-castings, 
therefore, it is of considerable importance to have the 
retort that holds the molten metal tightly covered and 
thus protected from the outside atmosphere. The bath 
should also be kept covered with a flux, to prevent any 
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air that may be in the retort from coming in contact with 
the metal. Common salt is one of the best fluxes for this 
purpose. In addition to this the machine should be so 
designed as to prevent the bath of molten metal from 
being put in motion when forcing a portion of it into 
the die mold. Too many die-casting machines have been 
made without having these details perfected, and thus 
poor castings have resulted, even when the best of alloys 
were used. 
Zinc 


Of the metals used in manufacturing alloys for high 
tensile die-castings zinc has been by far the largest in- 
gredient, varying from 73 to 93 per cent. In some bear- 
ing metals that have been termed white bronzes a zinc 
content of from 30 to 40 per cent. is used with a high 
percentage of tin. One alloy that carried 20 per cent. of 
copper had a zinc content of 47 per cent., with the tin 
31 per cent. and aluminum 2 per cent. 

Zinc belongs to the same chemical group as cadium 
and mercury, and has a strong resemblance to magnesium. 
It occurs in nature in combination with carbon and oxygen 
or with sulphur or with silicon and oxygen. Zinc ores 
are first converted into an oxide by roasting and the oxides 
then reduced by heating them with charcoal. This product 
is called spelter, and is not pure. The impurities present 
are lead and iron, and sometimes arsenic and cadmium. 
Zinc has a brilliant luster of a bluish-white color, and at 
the ordinary temperatures it is very brittle, with a highly 
crystalline structure. At from 200 to 300 deg. F. it is 
easily rolled into sheets, but above 400 deg. it again 
becomes brittle. It melts at 786 deg. and casts very 
crystalline if the temperature is raised much above this. 

Zinc gives die-castings the proper degree of hardness, 
but, as it is very low in ductility, other metals have to be 
added to correct this quality. Alloys with the higher per- 
centages of zinc are quite brittle, but have a greater 
hardness than when the zinc is low. The toughness can 
be increased by lowering the zinc content, but it will 
sacrifice some of the hardness. The required toughness is 
usually obtained by adding copper to the zinc, but much 
over 10 per cent. of copper cannot be added, as it raises 
the melting point of alloys to temperatures at which they 
will not cast successfully in metal molds. 


Copper and Silver 


Copper is nearly always found in nature in combina- 
tion with oxygen or sulphur, or both, and the difficulty of 
separating it from these is what makes it more expensive 
than zinc. Large deposits of copper are found, however, 
that are nearly pure, It is very malleable, ductile, tough 
and tenacious, and imparts these properties to the metals 
with which it is alloyed. When from 3 to 5 per cent. 
of copper is added to zinc it gives the alloy a whiter 
color than that of pure zinc. The color of the copper does 
not show in the metal until from 20 to 25 per cent. has 
been used. After this the higher the percentage of copper 
the more pronounced will be the copper color. 

Copper melts at 1980 deg. F. Thus, if die-casting al- 
loys are very high in copper the metal from which the die- 
molds are made oxidizes. This formation of oxide occurs 
at a temperature considerably below the melting point of 
copper and causes the surface of the dies to wear away 
when but few castings have been made. Unless a large 
number can be made to the correct size before the die- 
molds give out the die castings are not a commercial suc- 
cess. The higher the copper content the sooner will the 
die-mold be destroyed. In the zinc-base alloys used for 
die-molded castings copper is used to back up the zinc crys- 
tals and thus overcome the crystalline nature of zinc. It 
therefore adds toughness but does not confer any great 
strength. Other metals are depended on for this. 

As silver belongs to the same chemical group as cop- 
per it has been used as an alloying material with more or 
less success. Its high cost, however, prohibits its use for 
ordinary purposes. It melts at 1762 deg. F., is softer than 
copper and is extremely ductile and malleable, with a 
good tenacity. It is one of the best conductors of heat 
and electricity. 

Tin 

Tin belongs to the same chemical group as lead, and 
nearly always occurs in nature in combination with oxy- 
gen, in which case there are two parts of oxygen to one 
of tin. It melts at 450 deg. F. One peculiar feature of 
tin is that when a temperature of 50 deg. below zero F. 
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is reached it slowly assumes a gray color, is very brittle 


It then begins to 


and the specific gravity is lowered. 
Hence tin 


crumble and this is known as the tin pest. 
cannot be used in very cold countries. 

Tin ranges between nothing and 20 per cent. in die- 
casting alloys that require strength and toughness. It is 
then nearly always used in combination with copper and 
zinc, with a little antimony added. In a high copper alloy, 
however, the tin content was made 31 per cent., and as 
high as 65 per cent. has been used in anti-friction alloys. 

The strongest, toughest and best die-casting alloys 
contain from 5 to 10 per cent. of tin. With a high tin 
percentage die-castings have a very smooth surface, as 
the alloys seem to spread or flow over the surface of 
the steel mold better than when but little or no tin is 
used. Scraper marks put on the surface of the die-mold 
are plainly reproduced in the castings and all projec- 
tions and corners are sharply defined. This also makes 
the highest priced alloy, for which reason there is a 
tendency to use cheaper metals. The majority of die- 
castings, are of such small size, however, that the price 
of the metal is not as much of a factor as the physical 
properties. 

With a tin content ranging between 55 and 65 per 
cent., a zinc content of 30 to 40 per cent. and the copper 
from 2 to 5 per cent., with about 1.5 per cent. of antimony, 
a very good bearing metal can be made and this can be 
cast accurately to size in the die-casting machines. 
Parson’s white bronze is similar to this in composition. 
It is much harder and wears longer than the lead-base 
bearing metals that contain a high percentage of anti- 
mony and a low percentage of tin. The latter is about 
one-third of the price of the former, but the former 
better withstands the hard usage given to bearings that 
are designed for parts similar to the crankshaft of an 
internal combustion engine. 

Lead 


In the strong, tough alloys lead is never used, but 
many die-castings are made from alloys having a lead 
base and containing high percentages of antimony. The 
tin in these ordinarily varies from 2 to 20 per cent., but 
in some of the bearing alloys as high as 46 per cent. has 
been used, with 42 per cent. of lead and 12 per cent. of 
antimony. The lead ordinarily varies from 58 to 93 per 
cent. and the antimony from 4 to 26 per cent. These 
alloys were first perfected for use in anti-frictional 
bearings and later for casting into type in metal molds. 
Here the die-casting of machine parts started. Bearings 
were cast accurately to size in die-molds and small, in- 
strument and machine parts that required no particular 
strength, toughness, etc., were die-cast from these alloys. 
After this the alloys were much improved in their phys- 
ical properties and machine parts were die-cast from 
better metals. 

Lead has a bluish-gray color and a high lustre. It is 
very malleable and ductile, with a very low tenacity. It 
is also very dense, but all of the base metals lower its 
density when alloyed therewith. Its melting point is 620 
deg. 1°. When in a finely divided state it can be pressed 
into a solid compact mass, or two clean surfaces can 
easily be welded together by pressure, even when quite 
cold. Being soft and malleable it can be whittled with 
a knife or squirted into the form of tubes, rods or more 
intricate shapes. 

These properties make lead especially applicable for 
die-castings, but its shrinkage is so great, its tensile 
and compressive strength so very low and its softness 
such that it has to be alloyed with other metals that 
overcome these faults. Lead only enters into solution 
with zinc to a very limited degree and hence they are 
seldom used in the same composition. No matter how 
well they may be mixed in the liquid state they separate 
into layers before the temperature is lowered to the freez- 
ing point. The zinc layer carries a very small percentage 
of lead in solution and the lead layer has a very small 


percentage of zinc in solution. 

When heated to between 1650 and 1800 deg. F. lead 
and zinc enter into complete solution, but as this tem- 
perature is lowered they continue to separate until the 
freezing temperature is reached. If it were possible to 
cool them suddenly from 1650 to 1800 deg., the total solu- 
bility could be retained. The longer the elapsed period 
of time during which the temperature is lowering from 
1650 deg. to the freezing point the more complete will 
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be the separation of the metals. The oftener these metals 
are melted and cooled the more complete also will be the 
separation. This, again, is very similar in action to the 
salt and water solution, previously mentioned, which is 
made fresh enough for drinking purposes by continued 
freezing and melting; some salt being condensed each 
time the water is frozen. 


Antimony and Bismuth 


Antimony belongs to the same chemical group as phos- 
phorus, arsenic and bismuth. It occurs in nature in the 
free state and also in combination with sulphur. It is 
hard and brittle, with a silvery-white color and a high 
metallic lustre. It imparts hardness to lead,. and hence 
the degree of hardness that is desired in type or bearing 
metals can be obtained by varying the percentage of anti- 
mony. It also imparts hardness to die-casting alloys. It 
has one peculiar property, which is that when freezing from 
the liquid state it expands like water, instead of contract- 
ing like most metals. This is a valuable property for al- 
loys used in the manufacture of die-castings and hence it 
can be found in nearly all of them. From 1 to 2 per cent. 
seems to be sufficient, when acting in conjunction with 
the pressure under which the alloy is injected into the 
mold, to overcome the shrinkage imparted by the other 
metals. 

Experiments have shown that pure antimony _in- 
creases the expansion of pure lead in proportion to 
the percentage used until the maximum expansion is 
attained, when the antimony content reaches 13 per cent. 
This is the eutectic alloy and it melts at 443 deg. F. 
When more than 13 per cent. of antimony is used the 
expansion is lowered until it reaches a minimum at about 
35 per cent. antimony. It then rises again to a second 
maximum with about 50 per cent. antimony, after which 
it again lowers and then rises until pure antimony is 
reached. It may seem queer that, while pure lead melts 
at 621 deg. F. and pure antimony at 1166 deg. F., a com- 
bination of the two will cause the melting temperature 
to lower to 443 deg. F. Many of the die-casting alloys 
given in the table, however, exhibit the same phenomena 
in melting temperatures; they being lower than the aver- 
age melting temperature of the various ingredients. 

Antimony gradually increases the hardness of lead 
until a content of 13 per cent. has been reached. From 
there to 17.3 per cent. of antimony a more gradual rise 
in hardness is made, and at this latter point the maximum 
hardness is attained. After 80 per cent. antimony has 
been passed the hardness again falls very rapidly down 
to that of the pure antimony. An alloy containing 32.5 
per cent. of antimony and 76.5 per cent. of lead is four 
times as hard as pure lead. 

Good sharp castings, in which the details are brought 
out plainly, are obtained when the alloys contain from 
I5 to 25 per cent. of antimony, as the expansion then 
produced causes the metal to completely fill the mold. 
With an alloy containing about 20 per cent. of antimony 
very good casting properties are obtained with a high 
degree of hardness. 

While bismuth has this same property, it costs nearly 
25 times as much as antimony and it is thus seldom used 
in die-castings. Bismuth, however, melts at 520 deg. F. 
and this gives it an advantage over antimony in some 
places. Bismuth expands to a greater degree than anti- 
mony on passing from the liquid to the solid state, and 
this also gives it an advantage where cost is not a factor. 
The desired results, however, can nearly always be ob- 
tained with antimony. 

Aluminum 

Small percentages of aluminum are used in nearly all 
of the high grade die-casting alloys. This usually ranges 
from 0.5 per cent. to 6 per cent. In this range it is used 
for its strength-giving as well as its purifying qualities. 
While copper is used in the alloys with a zinc base to 
overcome their crystalline nature by backing up the zinc 
crystals, aluminum or tin or both are used to confer 
strength. Aluminum has proved to be the better of the 
two elements for this purpose. Tin adds a certain amount 


of ductility to the zinc-copper alloys, but they lack the 
stiffness and fluidity that is imparted by aluminum. By 
adding 3 per cent. of aluminum to an alloy containing 
about 10 per cent. copper and the remainder zinc, the 


strength of the metal will be increased five-fold. Anti- 
mony has proved to be of little benefit in this regard, 
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and manganese has proved to be detrimental, as it makes 
the metal run more sluggishly, without adding any bene- 
ficial properties. Phosphorus, on the other hand, has 
proved to increase the strength of the zinc alloys con- 
taining copper and aluminum, and the one in the table 
showing a phosphor-copper‘content of 4.5 per cent proved 
to be stronger than cast iron. 

Some of the aluminum alloys, that is, those that have 
aluminum for the base, are being cast in die-casting 
machines, but it is necessary to use ingredients that will 
lower the melting point of aluminum, which is 1215 deg. 
F. The oxide of aluminum forms so quickly on its sur- 
face that this also creates difficulties that have to be over- 
come when die-casting it. A composition that is fairly 
high in zinc and contains enough copper to give it the 
required toughness can be successfully cast. 


Silicon, Sodium, Calcium, Etc. 


Owing to the fact that silicon affects brass in nearly 
the same manner as aluminum, and aluminum greatly im- 
proves the brass mixtures, some experiments were car- 
ried out to see if it would have a similar influence on 
the zinc-base alloys that contained small percentages of 
copper. It seemed to work differently on these alloys, 
however, as when as high as 11 per cent. of silico-copper 
was used, in place of the ordinary copper, the silicon 
seemed to have no effect, as it neither increased nor de- 
creased the strength of the alloy. This was also the 
case even when aluminum was added to the mixture. 

Sodium, like other alkaline impurities, offers no re- 
sistance to the destructive influences of the dampness of 
air. It has a bad effect on alloys with a low copper per- 
centage, and together with all other alkaline impurities 
should be kept out of die-casting alloys. Its properties 
are very similar to those of potassium. At ordinary tem- 
peratures it is soft like wax and it is light enough to 
float on water, its melting point being 207 deg. F. 

Calcium, however, produces such a feeble alkaline 
solution that it might act as a good deoxidizer, and, if 
more uses were found for it, its price could be made 
cheap enough for practical purposes. Unless it should 
show superiority to the many other deoxidizers on the 
market, however, it would find little use. It melts at 
1480 deg. F. 

Thallium is a very soft white metal that oxidizes 
quickly in moist air and melts at 575 deg. F. It is quite 
similar to lead, but is softer and heavier. It is seldom 
met with outside of the laboratory, but exists in nature 
in quantities sufficient to make it available should it prove 
useful. It seems to possess properties that would add 
some good qualities to the white metal alloys. 

Tellurium belongs to the same chemical group as sul- 
phur. It is silvery white, crystalizes easily and melts 
at 845 deg. F. It exhibits some properties that would 
warrant experiment with it as a substitute for zinc. It 
is quite a rare element, however, and unless it should 
prove better than zinc it could not be made practically 
successful. 


Nickel, Titanium and Cadmium 
Nickel has added such good properties to steel that 


it is continually being experimented with in the non-fer- 
rous alloys. It alloys readily with aluminum and _ in- 
creases its elasticity. It has been used in small percent- 
ages in some of the die-casting alloys and has proved 
beneficial. Enough is known to warrant the assumption 


that when the proper combination with other metals is 
discovered nickel will prove to be a useful metal for an 
all»ying material. Its melting temperature, however, of 
2640 deg. F. is too high for it to be used in any but homeo- 
pathic doses. 


Titanium is fast coming into use as a purifier and an 
alloying element, and this will doubtless add good prop- 
erties to the die-casting alloys. It has a great affinity 
for oxygen and nitrogen and should be of especial benefit 
in removing these gases, when the best manner of using 


it is known. These gases have proved to be very in- 
jurious in die-casting alloys. When not more than 3 per 
cent. is used titanium has a good influence on aluminum, 
and with a 2 per cent. titanium content aluminum alloys 
show greatly improved resistances to tensile stresses. It 


has also been proved of special benefit to copper and 
brass and bronze mixtures and thus should be of special 
benefit to the zinc-copper-aluminum die-casting alloys. 
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Cadmium belongs to the same chemical group as zinc 
and is very similar to magnesium, but is not as common 
as either of these. It is harder than tin and has a very 
similar color. It is whiter and less crystalline than zinc. 
It melts at 610 deg. F. It should thus be of especial 
benefit to die-casting alloys, if it were obtainable and 
the proper, combinations were discovered. Its price is 
around $1 per pound, but it should be produced as cheaply 
as aluminum if there was a sufficient demand for it. 
Zinc and cadmium enter into solution in all proportions 
and remain so at all temperatures. These show the ex- 
treme of metal’s solubility and compare with the liquids 
alcohol and water. 

The various elements used to increase the physical 
properties of die-casting alloys since the industry started 
with type or bearing metals have given good results. The 
hardness, tensile strength, toughness, wearing qualities, 
resistance to shocks and strains and frictional wear have 
been greatly increased. The alloys as yet, however, are 
altogether too weak for many purposes. Their increase 
in physical properties has been a gradual growth and 
has taken many years. More progress is an assured fact, 
as many more individuals are now interested in this field 
of activity than formerly and the growth is bound to be 
much more rapid. The elements being brought into use 
in metallurgy and the many new compositions that it is 
possible to form give the assurance that die-casting alloys 
will be greatly improved. When these have attained the 
strength of bronze castings there will be an immense field 
opened for their exploitation. This might revolutionize 
a part of the foundry industry; but when the strength 
of steel shall have been attained there will be a much 
more complete revolution. The improvements in the past 
few years would seem to warrant the writer in prophesy- 
ing this for the future. 


—_—3--————— 


. The World Trademark Treaties 


The first published report of the results of the fourth 
conference of the International Union for the Protection 
of Industrial Property appears in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports for September 2, issued by the Bureau of 
Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Washington, D. C. The original documents were 
in French, and translations were made in the United 
States Patent Office. 

The conventions resulting from these international con- 
ferences are of vital interest to all firms and individuals 
concerned with patents, trademarks, designs, etc., and the 
proceedings of the fourth conference, held in Washington 


from May 15 to June 2, 1911, are specially important in . 


view of the fact that more than 75 delegates, representing 
40 nations, were in attendance. The three conventions, 
or arrangements, revised at Washington relate to the pro- 
tection of industrial property, the international registra- 
tion of trademarks, and the repression of false indications 
of production on merchandise. The Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports publishes the full text of these conven- 
tions, together with a complete list of the delegates of the 
adhering nations, : 
—_— —_ +o 

Illustrations of Mesta machines and views of the plant 
of the Mesta Machine Company, West Homestead, Pa., 
have been compiled in a 32-page booklet presented as a 
souvenir to participants in the Pittsburgh meeting of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Conspicuous 
among the pictures are a four-stage air compressor for 
1000 lb. pressure, a 100,000-lb. steel gear wheel 24 ft. in 
diameter, a 24-ft. rope wheel with 20 grooves, finishing a 
20-ft. steel gear molded on a Mesta molding machine, ‘a 
motor-driven lever shear capable of cold-cutting steel bars 


7 in. square and mill and blowing engines and steel plants 
installed by the company. 


The Lorain Metal Products Company, Lorain, Ohio, 
was recently incorporated to take over the business con- 
ducted under the same name. Its chief product is iron 
castings, but in a short time brass molding will be added. 
The new company will continue to occupy the building 
heretofore used by the Lorain Metal Products Company, 
erecting additions thereto as needed. Martin S. Kelly is 
president; E. J. Maple, vice-president and superintendent ; 
F. J. Stack, secretary and treasurer. 
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Notable Air Compressor Installation 


Details of the National Motor-Driven Compressors 
Used at the Iroquois Steel Plant 





An air compressor installation of more than usual in- 
terest was that employed by Hibben & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
in the construction of the new plant of the Iroquois Iron 
Company at South Chicago, Ill, which was illustrated in 
The Iron Age, July 6, 1911. Two of the special features 
of the installation are the controlling device which auto- 
matically maintains the pressure of the air supply within 
the maximum and the minimum limits and the particularly 
crude foundation upon which the compressors are 
mounted. 

The two compressors are of the single-stage motor- 
driven 3VS type built by the National Brake & Electric 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., the capacity of each unit 
being 300 cu. ft. of free air per minute. These compres- 
sors have been in service since January of this year, and 
furnished all the power required to operate the pneumatic 
tools and hoisting apparatus employed. In supplying 


The Two Motor-Driven Air Compressors which Were Used in Constructing the New Plant of the Iroquois Iron Company. 
g pany 
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show the sturdy construction of the entire air compressor 
plant. The motor shaft is extended and a pulley from 
which the triplex water pump shown in the foreground 
is operated, is mounted thereon. This pump lifts the 
water direct from a well and circulates it through the 
system employed for cooling the compressor. 

The main frame of the compressor is split in the hori- 


zontal plane and the two pieces are accurately machined 
and fitted. The lower half supports the crank shaft bear- 
ings and acts as an oil storage chamber as well while 
the upper portion is heavily ribbed, so as to give a maxi- 
mum of strength to support the cylinders. Access to the 


crank chamber, crank shaft, connecting rods and other 
parts is readily provided by doors on the side. An out- 
board bearing is mounted within this upper half in which 
an extension of the pinion end of the armature shaft 
works. The gear and the pinion are of the herringbone 
type, the former being of open hearth steel and the latter 
of tool steel. The compressor cylinders are arranged ver- 
tically, thus affording a very compact form of installation 
and eliminating all uneven wear on the piston and the 
cylinder surfaces. The valves are made of nickel steel 


which reduces the wear and also the possibility of break- 





The Apparatus 


Was Made by the National Brake & Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


compressed air for this kind of work an air compressor 
is subjected to very hard service, as the load changes con- 
stantly and-the controlling device is of necessity required 
to operate with unusual frequency. In this case the con- 
trolling device was mounted on each compressor and per- 
manently wired to the motor. Its function is to main- 
tain the pressure of the air supply within predetermined 
limits by starting the compressor when the low-pressure 
limit is reached and stopping it when the pressure reaches 
the high point. Both of these operations are performed 
electrically, and as the compressor is started without load 
no undue strain is placed on any part of the apparatus. 
Its design is such as to limit the amount of current ap- 
plied in starting to that required when running under nor- 
mal full load conditions. If the supply voltage should 
chance to fail, the motor is not subjected to danger of the 
armature burning out, since the controlling device auto- 
matically inserts resistance in the circuit and simultane- 
ously unloads the compressor. When current again flows 
through the line the controlling device starts the compres- 
sor in the normal way without manual assistance. 

Each unit was equipped with an individual direct-con- 
nected alternating current, three-phase, 60-cycle, 440-volt 
slip ring motor mounted on an extension of the lower half 
of the compressor frame. The arrangement of the ap- 
paratus is clearly shown in the accompanying engraving 
as well as the unstable foundations upon which the com- 
pressors were mounted. These consisted of I0 x Io in. 
timbers with a few planks laid crossways and served to 


ing to a minimum. All the working parts are entirely in- 
close to protect them from possible injury while they are 
at the same time readily accessible for inspection. 

An automatic lubricating system serves the bearings and 
the other working parts and requires no attention other 
than an occasional replenishing of the oil supply. While 
the compressor is operating the oil which is stored in the 
lower half of the crank chamber is splashed over the 
crank shaft and the bearings. The gear is partly sub- 
merged in the oil in this chamber and during operation 
automatically lubricates itself and the pinion together 
with the outboard bearing. The wrist pin is lubricated 
automatically by a device consisting of a long slender tube 
with a steel ball valve at its lower end which is fastened 
to the connecting rod. In this way the oil is forced 
through the tube and on the wrist pin by the action of 
the connecting rod. 

In addition to supplying compressed air for the work 
of Hibben & Co., these compressors also supplied com- 
pressed air to the American Bridge Company and the 
Brown Hoist Company for operating the pneumatic tools 
employed by these firms in erecting their part of the work. 
The service rendered throughout was uniformly reliable, 
entirely satisfactory and very economical, and at no time 
was it necessary to resort to steam-driven appliances. In 
this way it was possible for the contractors to dispense 
with the services of a licensed steam engineer which re- 
sulted in conducting the operations not only expeditiously 
but also advantageously and economically. The saving to 
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the firm due to the use of motor-driven compressors in- 
stead of steam and belt-driven compressors and steam- 
driven hoisting engines was estimated at approximately 


$18 per day. 
+e. 


The American Locomotive Company 
Tenth Annual Report 


The American Locomotive Company has issued its re- 
port for the year ended June 30, 1911. Following is a 


summary of its operations, including the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works, Ltd., as compared with the preceding fiscal 
year: 
1910-11. 1909-10. Increase. 

Gress GOTGINGS. .cccsceces $40,649,385.08 $32,203,392.10 $8,445,992.98 
Manufacturing, maintenance 

and administrative ex- 

penses and depreciation.. 36,526,514.79 29,605,443.09 6,921,071.70 








Wet -GGrRINGRs ss cvcee $4,122,870.29 $2,597,949.01 $1,524,921.28 

Interest, etc., on bonds of 

constituent companies, 

coupon notes, etc........ 557,308.53 513,190.69 44,117.84 
i rere ceveeseess $3,565,561.76 $2,084,758.32 $1,480,803.44 
Dividends on _ preferre 

stock at 7 per cent...... 1,750,000.00 1,750,000.00  ......-. 
Ree 0640658454 tsaanws $1,815,561.76 $334,758.32 $1,480,803.44 
Extraordinary additions and 

betterment fund......... 300,000.00 eseeee 300,000.00 
Net credit to profit and bop 

BONE: Si sun seksi cee e sewer $1,515,561.76 $334,758.32 $1,180,803.44 


The condensed general balance sheet, of the same com- 
panies, as of June 30, 1911, is as follows: 


. 


Assets. 


EE Te ee ee Pe ee ae $52,982,737.50 
Pn MO. . o<4.6o us ee C0 ods 6 dhwaten ee heneent 781,757.12 
EM denote wea cée < ‘echhuevaeebeedeeseens Sewiues 2,865,850.97 
Accounts collectible. ....sssseeseeeseceves coccccess  6,860,437.23 
MS, CONN s Nis 00s 600.008 un ca tee peaets Ceedeve 993,342.95 
PINOE SIRES 5 Cay doxceeseeedbaweasicteneeaes 4,744.14 
BEBCOTERE OIE CURIE s 0 0 6 0:0:0640086 065.045 cc av seeeses 5,282,728.50 
Contract work in course of construction............ 740,549.91 
Steam shovels, contractors’ locomotives and auto- 
mobiles manufactured for stock.....seeseeeeeeee ° 925,360.20 
Notes discounted (per contra)...... Seelsnerucus«s .  2,143,554.46 
EE dd 5 3 os eee iceR een Ae Rahs Giada aean $73,581,062.98 
Liabilities, 
Preferred stock... cceseces opsba eh aneeanet es hee aw $25,000,000.00 
COMA QUE ik ca x0 0005 pa. Ved a0s Cea AS aeons «e+e 25,000,000.00 
Bonded debt of constituent companies: 
Richmond Locomotive Works........sscccseseess $550,000.00 
Dickson Mfg. Company. ....cccccccccscccccvcccce 562,500.00 
Rogers Locomotive Watts cceccccccccvevecececes 280,000.00 
Montreal Locomotive Works. ...cccccseccccccvece 1,500,000.00 
Clee CORRE NING 6 a 5.0 6.650493 REN pA se eesencees $6,000,000.00 
POCOUIR SERRE s:. «50.000 0.000, 06 0668 Coeedenenkenss 1,852,068.65 
POT . TRS 6:6 0 4.065400-<03 646 4akéaaROeEEE TES 110,270.82 
Tee: RMON i 5-60-6540 baases ch een eseeeweess 1,025.00 
Dividends on preferred stock payable July 21, 1911.. 437,500.00 
Indorsements (per COMtLR)...cccccecssssccesescoces 2,143,554.46 
Extraordinary additions and betterment fund....... 587,472.88 
Profit and loss: 
SS ee a SR ert rere $8,041,109.41 
Ae CU Te WHOIS co i's oan oS ecees el ceccuscees 1,515,561.76 
DOL: wis ear aaeeh 9h 9s ded kav eaden seaweed $73,581,062.98 


The following extracts are taken from the accompany- 
ing statement by President W. H. Marshall: 

The gross earnings for the year, $40,649,385, were 
$8,445,003 greater than the preceding year and over twice 
as large as the year 1908-9. 

Production varied during the year from a maximum 
of 80 per cent. of the capacity of the plants to a minimum 
of 38 per cent. 

At the beginning of the year there were unfilled or- 
ders on the books of $17,550,000, nearly one-half of the 
gross earnings for the year, and on July 1, ro11, the 
amount was $6,015,000. In only one month during the 
year did the receipt of orders represent work for more 
than one-half of the company’s capacity, and it was evi- 
dent early in the winter that retrenchment was necessary 
to meet the falling off in business which overtook the 
plants during the last half of the year. Several of the 
smaller plants were therefore closed and the orders con- 
fined to the larger plants, with the resultant economy in 
the cost of plant operations as a whole. 

Reference was made in a preceding report to exten- 
sive improvements at the larger plants which are located 
at Schenectady, Dunkirk, Pittsburgh and Richmond. 
These improvements have been practically completed, the 
capacity of the company being now twice as great as it 
was at the time of its formation in 1901, and capable of 
producing about $60,000,000 of business. 
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In addition to expenditures above referred to, the 
company has spent on its plants during the year for mis- 
cellaneous betterments $402,315.50 of the “extraordinary 
additions and betterment fund.” From the surplus earn- 
ings of the year, there has been set aside a sum of $300,- 
ooo for “extraordinary additions and betterments,” mak- 
ing the total amount of this fund available for further 
eiatiarn $587,472.88. 

During the last 10 years the company has persistently 
adhered to the policy of maintaining its plants in the 
highest state of efficiency and has expended for mainte- 
nance and upkeep, including minor betterments involved 
in the re-designing of machinery, equipment, etc., $11,- 
256,787, all of which has been charged against income as 
a part of current expenses. 

On October 1, 1911, there will be paid the fifth and 
last installment of $1,000,000 of short term gold coupon 
notes which were issued October 1, 1906, leaving a bal- 
ance of outstanding notes of $5,000,000 which were issued 
October I, 1900. 

The balance sheet includes a charge of $2,143,554.46 
representing equipment trust notes discounted by this 
company in advance of maturity, and, as there is a pos- 
sible obligation, in the event of any default in payment, 
a like amount is also shown as a contingent liability. The 
notes are secured by a lien upon the locomotives and the 
security is ample. There has been a decrease in this ac- 
count since last year of $290,029.70. 

The name of the Dickson Works at Scranton, Pa., is 
omitted from the list of plants operated by the company. 
During the year this plant was closed and dismantled, a 
contract entered into for the sale of the real estate, and 
arrangements made to retire during the ensuing year the 
bonds outstanding against that property, amounting to 
$562,500. 

Oo 


Titaniferous Iron Sands.—A pamphlet is being dis- 
tributed in this country bearing the name of an exploit- 
ing company at The Hague, Holland, and entitled “Titani- 
ferous Iron Sand in the Island of Java.” It purports to 
give, amid a jumble of comment on ore reduction and 
other metallurgical phenomena, some data on the electric 
smelting of titaniferous iron sands and the subsequent 
treatment of the product in making steel in the electric 
furnace. The author has interluded his scientific observ# 
tions with weak attempts at wit, making it much of a 
question how far his rambling paragraphs will be taken 
seriously. A quotation is made, purporting to be from an 
opinion of “the editor of The Iron Age” on “a new 
process for producing pure iron direct from iron ores,” 
but no such statement was ever made by any one con- 
nected with this paper, editorially or otherwise. A simi- 
lar statement, credited to the same source, was circulated 
some time ago in support of a so-called “direct process” 
whose promoters have been driven from the field of their 
stock-selling operations. So far as the electric furnace 
is concerned it has well earned its place in modern steel 
making, but it is a doubtful policy to attempt to create 
interest in it by such rubbish as this Hague pamphlet. 

———_3-- 

Representative A. O. Stanley, chairman of the Con- 
gressional committee which is investigating the United 
States Steel Corporation, visited Gary, Ind., last week in 
company with R. A. Woolley, who is known as the field 
investigator of the committee. The homes of workmen, 
the public schools, the recreation facilities and other in- 
stitutions were inspected and the mills were visited. Chair- 
man Stanley also visited Duluth and made inquiry con- 
cerning the operations of the ore railroads of the Steel 
Corporation. 


The Standard Welding Company will open a branch 
office in the Ford Building, Detroit, September 11, in charge 
of C. E. Miller. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., is 
among the large employers of labor who realize the value 
of cementing their organization more closely by getting 
all the employees together socially at certain periods. On 
August 23 the employees of this company had an outing 
at Cayuga Lake Park, near Seneca Falls, which proved 
highly successful. An account of the athletic events on 
this occasion was given large space on the sporting pages 
of the daily papers of Rochester, Auburn and Syracuse. 
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Coke Oven Gas as an Open Hearth Fuel 


Its Use a Logical Development of the Extension of the By-Product System—Features 
of the Practice at Sydngy, Nova Scotia, and in Europe 


BY ARTHUR P. scoTT’ 


Characteristic of more or less recent metallurgical 
literature has been an increasing interest in the disposi- 
tion of by-product coke-oven gas, more especially with 
reference to its possibilities as a fuel in the open-hearth 
furnace. In this connection four articles, which seem to 
be of special importance, will be briefly abstracted by 
way of introduction to a short discussion of the sub- 
ject. The first of these, “On the Present-Day Status of 
Basic Open-Hearth Practice,” which is to be found in 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Stahl und Eisen for 1910, was read by 
Dr. Otto Petersen before the Verein Deutscher Eisen- 
hiittenleute on December 5, 1909, in Diisseldorf. In de- 
scribing the Hubertushiitte open-hearth plant in Kattowitz, 
O. S., Dr. Petersen says in substance: 


Results at Hubertushutte 

The steel works consist of two 20-ton and one 25-ton 
basic open-hearth furnaces, the capacity of whose re- 
generators amounts to about 1.4 cu. m. per ton in the gas 
chambers and 1.6 cu. m. in the air chambers. The gas 
producer plant consists partly of old Siemens producers 
and partly of modern water-sealed producers. This open- 
hearth plant has been using coke-oven gas as fuel since 
June, 1907. The quantity of oven gas used was small 
at first, but was gradually increased until, taking the coal 
consumption at Hubertushiitte for 1906 as normal un- 
der producer practice at 31.8 per cent. in September, 1909, 
with an ingot production of 6200 tons, the coal con- 
sumption amounted to only 14.9 per cent., so that 53.15 
per cent. of the total coal requirements was replaced by 
oven gas. The above fuel consumption includes, besides 
the open-hearth furnaces, provisions for such allied re- 
quirements as test and hardening forges, ladle warming 
and a 6-ton acid open hearth in the steel foundry with 
its annealing and core ovens. Oven gas is in regular 
use at Hubertushiitte, and the full complement of pro- 
ducers is only requisitioned to make good an occasional 
shortage. The life of the open hearth ends and roof has 
been reduced by about 8 to 10 per cent. (being now 550 
to 600 heats), while the life of the checkers, has been 
increased 40 to 60 per cent. (now 1050 heats). For 
this reason, along with the saving in coal, unloading wages, 
producer labor and maintenance, this departure in open- 
hearth practice appears to be of considerable economic 
importance. 


Experience at Sydney, Nova Scotia 


In the discussion following Dr. Petersen’s address, E. 
von Maltitz, of Barmen, said in part: “Some years ago 
I had to run three of the open-hearth furnaces on coke- 
oven gas exclusively at the works of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company, at Sydney, C. B., Canada. It was not 
possible to preheat the oven gas in the regenerators without 
considerable loss of CO and a corresponding increase of 
CO:. We were compelled, therefore, to use the gas with- 
out regeneration and we followed the method employed 
in the Pittsburgh district for natural gas; that is, the 
gas was fed into the furnace through 6-in. pipes inserted 
close to the hearth on both sides of the ports. The heat ob- 
tained from this gas was so small that we were compelled 
to supplement it with tar from the coke-oven plant. As 
a result of the use of tar the life of the roof was reduced 
to 90 heats. We were obliged after three years of fruit- 
less effort to give up the use of coke-oven gas with tar. 
For this reason it would interest me very much if Director 
Amende, of Hubertushiitte, gave a few details concerning 
his methods, whereby not only is the time of heat cut 
down, but the life of the roof, considering the fuel em- 
ployed, is so unusually high.” 

Director Amende in-replying gave no information as to 
the method of introduction of the gas, merely adding the 
following facts: The coke-oven plant at Hubertushiitte 


1 Metallurgist, Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa. 


consists of go Otto-Hoffman ovens, 10 m. long, 1.5 m. 
high and 0.55 m. wide. This plant handles 320 tons of coal 
in 24 hours, and the oven gas has the following compo- 
sition : 
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The coal employed is of poor quality and 50 to 60 per 
cent. or even 70 per cent. of the gas is used for heating 
the ovens themselves. In general the excess gas amounts 
to 45 per cent—in all about 50,000 to 70,000 cu. m. in 
24 hours. There has been no deleterious effect upon the 
open-hearth product, which consists of shapes and bars, 
also sheets and band iron of the finest grade. In every 
respect the use of coke-oven gas has proved satisfactory 
and he would gladly use more of it if he had it to use. 


The Fields for Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Gas 


The second article in question is a paper’ read before 
the Fifth International Congress for Mining, Metallurgy, 
Applied Mechanics and Practical Geology at Diisseldorf in 
June, 1910, by Chief Engineer Terpitz, who describes the 
use of oven gas as an open-hearth fuel at Hubertushiitte, 
but adds nothing to the data given by Dr. Petersen and 
Director Amende. He calls attention, however, to the 
large additional surplus of tunnelhead gas that has become 
available by reason of the development of the gas engine, 
and emphasizes the increasing importance of studying the 
peculiar adaptability of blast-furnace gas and coke-oven 
gas, respectively, that each may be employed to the best 
economic advantage. He describes certain attempts to 
utilize blast-furnace gas as an open-hearth fuel, and, though 
results to date have not been definitely encouraging, he be- 
lieves that in a few years blast-furnace gas will be suc- 
cessfully used in that capacity, although it will probably 
have to be regenerated by passing it through hot coke 
or coal. He adds, however, that in view of the ease with 
which low-grade dust coal may be used under boilers and 
of the fact that blast-furnace gas is distinctly more suit- 
able for gas engine consumption than is oven gas, the 
logical outlet for the latter is through the open-hearth 
furnace, for use in which, as has been fully demonstrated 
at Hubertushiitte, it is pre-eminently well adapted. 


Oven Gas at the Cockerill Steel Foundry 


The third article, which is a communication made to 
the alumni of the Liege Engineering School on May 1, 
1910, by Charles Wigny, chief engineer of the Cockerill 
Company, and published in the Revue Universelle des 
Mines for August, 1910, describes the use of oven gas 
in a 4-ton, open-hearth furnace in the Cockerill foundry. 
This article was reviewed from the German in The Jron 
Age of February 2, 1911, p. 318, but has lost so much 
in the double translation that it will be well worth the 
reader’s while to refer to the original. A few of the 
main facts are here recapitulated. The furnace in ques- 
tion manufactures soft steel for the foundry, making with 
producer gas 3% heats in 24 hours from a charge of 30 
per cent. pig iron, 35 per cent. steel scrap and 35 per cent. 
steel turnings, with a yield of 95 per cent. It is of special 
design, the hearth, gas producers and regenerative cham- 
bers for the air constituting one solid block of masonry. 
The gas is not preheated, but arrives from the producer 
with practically all of its sensible heat and without losing 
any tar or carbon. The fuel consumption under producer 
practice is 40 per cent., which, in view of the small capacity 
of the furnace, seems excellent. The use of oven gas as 
a fuel was begun without any change in the charge or in 
the furnace design, the oven gas was led directly into the 
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2 Reviewed in The Iron Age July 14, 1910, page 103. 
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main of the two producers, it having been the original in- 
tention to mix oven and producer gases. This was found 
unnecessary, however, and: for almost a year previous to 
the date of writing not a single kilogram of coal had been 
charged. The oven-gas consumption per ton of steel was 
435 cu. m., the daily production being raised from 14 to 
16 tons in 24 hours. The oven gas had the composition: 


$7 per cent. 


COz 1.5 per cent. 
co 6.0 per cent. 
CH, 22.5 per cent. 
puree 13.0 per cent. 
alorific power 3640 lories M$ 
(Nee) calories per M 


Mr. Wigny then proceeds to show by calculation that 
oven gas is actually a more efficient fuel in the open 
hearth than is producer gas; that it is better economy to 
employ oven gas in the open hearth than to use it for the 
production of power with either a steam engine or turbine 
or a gas motor; and that with even a relatively poor oven 
gas the flame temperature amply suffices for steel melting. 
On the other hand he points out that blast-furnace gas at 
the best produces a flame temperature that is very near 
the low line as far as open-hearth requirements are con- 
cerned, and that a poor blast-furnace gas, even with air 
and gas both preheated to goo deg., is quite inadequate. 


The Higher Efficiency of Coke Oven Gas 


The fourth and last paper referred to is by M. 
Trasenster in the Revue Universelle des Mines, November, 
1910. This article has been reviewed from the German in 
The Iron Age for May 18, 1911, p. 1232; but, as C. C. 
Tufts very justly observes (The Iron Age for June 22, 
IQII, p. 1501), this article also has suffered in the double 
translation. 

Trasenster’s contribution is best read as a sequel to 
Wigny. He states that the very favorable results de- 
scribed by Wigny for the 4-ton furnace in the Cockerill 
steel foundry have been confirmed by a like experience with 
the 7-ton open-hearth furnace in the same foundry, and on 
the basis of some very interesting calculations explains 
why coke-oven gas shows higher thermal efficiency in the 
steel furnace than producer gas and that although under 
some conditions the efficiency of oven gas in the gas engine 
may be greater than its efficiency as an open-hearth fuel, 
nevertheless the greater cost of producer coal as com- 
pared with the poorer grades that may be employed for 
steam raising may probably even then swing the actual 
balance of economy in favor of burning coke-oven gas 
in the open-hearth furnace. 


The Results Summarized 


The gist of the evidence to date appears, therefore, to 
be: 

1. That as regards steel works consumption, the most 
economical disposition of the surplus gas of the by- 
product coke oven is as an open-hearth fuel—a disposition 
which has been shown to be perfectly practical for the 
gas, either alone or mixed with producer gas. 

2. That the furnace tonnage is thereby not diminished, 
but rather increased and the furnace life is not materially 
impaired. Recorded experience in this direction seems 
to be confined to Kattowitz and Seraing. It is unfor- 
tunate that the method employed at Hubertushiitte for 
introducing the oven gas into the furnace has not been 
described, but the writer is informed’® that mixture of the 
two gases is regarded as essential from the point of view 
of safety, the producer gas being lighted first and the 
oven gas introduced subsequently into the current of 
producer gas. At what point the introduction is effected 
is not stated. 

Against these tWo successes must be scored the failure 
recorded by Herr von Maltitz ‘at the works of the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, at Sydney, and as the 
writer has some knowledge of the manner in which the 
experiments at the latter place were carried on, a few 
notes regarding them may be of interest. The facts are 
as recorded by Herr von Maltitz, but other facts which 
seem to the writer to have a very important bearing on the 
case have been omitted. 


Further Data on Sydney Practice 


In the first place, while it is true that natural gas is 
ordinarily introduced at both sides of the ports, it is also 


3 Private communication. 


true that the Pittsburgh furnace in vogue with this gas 
is characterized by its use of the open port with both 
chambers on air, which is distinctly different from the type 
of end employed in other districts for use with producer 
gas; and more especially does it differ from the type of 
end necessitated ‘by the usual form of the Campbell type of 
tilting open-hearth furnace. It is a perfectly safe as- 
sumption that the furnace end in which it was attempted 
at Sydney to burn oven gas would not have proved suc- 
cessful with even natural gas, which is well known to 
be an almost ideal open-hearth fuel. The complaint was 
made by the Sydney melters that the oven gas “flew high 
to the roof’—which was true; but this manifestation was 
wrongly blamed upon the relatively high hydrogen con- 
tent of oven gas. As will be shown later herein, the 
Sydney gas is of excellent quality. As a matter of fact, 
whenever we find the flame in an open-hearth furnace 
curling about the roof brick instead of sweeping rapidly 
over the bath, we may conclude with certainty, not that 
aught is amiss with the fuel, but that there is a pinch in 
the draft somewhere. Natural gas in a poorly drawing 
furnace will hug the roof just as closely as the oven gas 
ever did at Sydney. The same principle holds a fortiori 
when the congestion is aggravated by the introduction of 
a bountiful supply of steam-blown tar. The premature 
destruction of the roof recorded by Herr von Maltitz is 
simply an indication that a good fuel was misapplied. The 
writer firmly believes that under the same conditions fuel 
oil would have made an equally poor showing. Finally, 
the employment of coke-oven gas as a fuel at Sydney 
was only one of several very formidable metallurgical 
problems that confronted the management there at the 
outset and it was considered inexpedient at that juncture 
unnecessarily to complicate the situation by experimenting 
further with oven gas, but the ingenuity of Herr von 
Maltitz and of his associates had by no means been taxed 
to the utmost in this regard when the use of coke-oven 
gas was abandoned.‘ 


A Comparison of Gases at Belgian and German Works 
The following tables of analyses and of calorific values 
based thereon are for the Cockerill and Hubertushiitte 
fuels: 
Analyses. 


Typical bs 
Cockerill Cockerill Oberschlesien Hubertushitte 
oat gas. owe me. gas.® oven gas. 


Ce saeueven 6.5 
Bers ceandee 3 a 1.2 
+ SS ve s ee 2.0 
CP. ceunies 19.3 6.0 30.2 10.4 
A cedeseen 12.3 57.0 14.1 38.7 
= 1.3 22.5 es 16.4 
(ae 59.6 13.0 52.9 24.8 
Calorific Values. i: 
B 
- oa .- «@ 
$3 oa 385 ; , Bs = 
Ss ss Ey Bt abo det 
zh 48 ack o> <e BS HG 
Cockerill producer 
MR seaucneaehes 1024 .885 1.727 3.523 3.118 6.641 6.084 
Cockerill oven gas *3608 3.678 4.363 1.000 3.678 4.678 4.363 


An Oberschl. prod. : 
awuskewiadie 1293 1.067 1.845 2.343 2.500 4.843 4.323 


GBS cccccccccese 73029 2.986 3.741 1.000 2.986 3.986 3.741 


The tables clearly show that while the products of com- 
bustion of oven gas are less voluminous than those of 


‘It is safe to say that if the management of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company had considered itself warranted by general eco- 
nomic considerations in resuming the gttemet to utilize oven gas in 
this manner it would have done so without hesitation, because there 
is not, to the writer’s knowledge, on this side of the Atlantic a 
single steel works where the utilization of the by-product is more 
carefully and effectually studied than is done at Sydney. For 
instance, the high phosphorus content of Dominion iron, which at 
first seemed a serious menace to pemes, has been turned to very 
material account, the procedure being to blow the molten pig in a 
basic vessel to low phoopheores and then to transfer to a basic open- 
hearth furnace, where, by mixing four or five pots of basic blown 
metal with perhaps one pot of molten pig, a 50-ton heat is finished 
in a very short space of time after the last pot has been blown, 
the “reboil’’ with molten pig counteracting entirely any super- 
oxidation that may result from the after blow. In this manner 
during a recent month Dominion made nearly 12,000 tons of in- 
gots from one 50-ton furnace, which must be conceded to be a re- 
markable performance. Under such circumstances, of course, fuel 
cost almost vanishes. The economy of the process has more re- 
cently been added to by marketing the basic slag as a fertilizer. 
The only other plant where this basic duplex process has been 
operated, so far as the writer is aware, is that of the Phoenix 
Company, at Hérde, Westphalia. 


5 Private communication. ; 

* Wigny’s value is 3640 calories. : 

7 Amende’s value, presumably allowing for benzol, etc., 3300 
calories, 
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producer gas, they are, nevertheless, considerably more 
‘bulky than either an equivalent of producer gas or the 
air required to burn it. Wigny’s furnace does not pre- 
heat the gas; therefore the air downtakes must be ample 
to accommodate freely all the products of combustion and 
insure proper draft. The Hubertushiitte furnace, on the 
other hand, being of the usual producer-gas type, must 
needs keep both air and gas downtakes in commission, in 
order to insure good working draft. This has been ef- 
fected in one of the two practical ways; viz, by keeping 
gas and air distinct and throwing the rich gas into a carry- 
ing medium of lean gas. The other way is to merge gas 
and air ports and utilize the whole regenerative system 
for air, introducing the rich gas cold at the neck of the 
furnace, as is done in the Pittsburgh district with natural 
gas and which is in principle the method followed in the 
4-ton furnace at Seraing. 


How Far Coke Oven Gas Can Be Depended on for Steel 
Works Supply 

There is no reasonable doubt that scrubbed by- 
product, coke-oven gas of average quality can be substi- 
tuted for natural gas and successfully burned unmixed 
with any other gas in the present Homestead type of open- 
hearth furnace without detriment either to furnace or to 
production, though there would be anticipated, other things 
being equal, a certain increase in the sulphur content of 
the product, dependent upon the character of the coking 
coal used. Nor can we doubt that with the same general 
type of furnace, successfully burning fuel oil, a tar tank 
could be coupled to the oil pumps, due regard being had 
to the fluidity of the tar, without prejudice either to the 
furnace or to production. Admitting this to be so, let us 
see to what extent in a self-contained steel plant, the by- 
product coke oven installation may be depended upon for 
open-hearth fuel. 

Let our blast-furnace plant, with a fuel ratio of 2000 
Ib., deliver 1000 tons of molten basic iron per day to our 
mixers. Let us use exclusively our own scrap which we 
shall suppose amounts to 20 per cent. Let our open hearth 
yield (ore not reckoned) be 98 per cent and let our fuel 
consumption be 8o000° cu. ft. of natural gas per ton of 
steel. Let our natural gas have the following composition 
and calorific value: 


Carbon dioxide 0.0 

gen 0.2 
Ethylene 2.2 
Carbon monoxide 0.3 
Hydrogen 3.0 
Methane 91.8 
Nitrogen 2.5 


Net calorifi : 
value aaa } 8298 calories per cu, m. 
Volumes of air required 
to burn one volume of 
gas 
Let our coke-oven gas have the following composition 
and calorific value :* 


Carbon dioxide 3.2 
Oxygen 0.4 
Ethylene 2.8 
Carbon monoxide 6.3 
Hydrogen 41.6 
Methane 29.6 
Nitrogen 16.1 
Net calorific : 
value (calculated) { 4240 calories per cu. m. 
Volumes of air required 
to burn one volume of 
gas 4.43 
We can, therefore, figure roughly on an oven-gas con- 
sumption of 16,000 cu. ft. per ton of steel.” 
The following is fairly typical of the charge and yield 
of a well-known type of by-product oven with a good 
average gas coal: 


Charge: 

5.65 gross tons of coal 
Yield 
RO es Sa eg 4.43 net tons 
ne Enh sn cheb ew awk ae 57 U. S. gallons 
STIS BRB oon ccc ccc 3 tee cu 1% 


_* This is a most liberal allowance. Under standard conditions 
this figure should be well under 7000 cu. ft per ton for basic 
furnaces, 

*The figures here given represent a typical analysis of the 
Sydney gas, and are taken from trustworthy notes in the writer’s 
possession. This gas has at times been poorer, but was practically 
always at least of the excellence recorded for the Hubertushiitte 
gas. 
% This estimate is somewhat higher than the consumption given 
above for Wigny’s 4-ton furnace. He reports the equivalent of 
15,355 cu. ft for a gas with a net calorific power of only 3640 
calories, which, in view of the coal consumption of 40 per cent. 
reported by him for the same furnace under producer practice. 
shows our forecast to be conservative in the extreme. Our esti- 
mate also takes no account of suspended tar and benzol, which 
quite appreciably enhance the actual heating value of oven gas. 
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On this basis we figure from our 1000 net tons daily of 
coke a surplus of 5,100,000 cu. ft., or enough, none being 
diverted to other uses, to take care of 320 tons of steel 
daily; that is, about 25 per ceht. of our ingot production, 
which we may calculate as 1219 tons. With a higher fuel 
ratio at the blast furnaces we should, of course, have a 
correspondingly larger surplus of gas. 

1000x 57 ° 

In addition to this gas surplus we have also —————= 

4-43 

12,867 gal. of tar as a by-product from our daily quantum 
of coke. Figures on the calorific value of coal tar are by 
no means plentiful, but from an abstract of an address 
by President Godinet, of the Société Technique du Gaz 
en France, and which appears in the Journal of Gas Light- 
ing, Water Suppy, etc., July 13, 1900, p. 99, we select a heat- 
ing value of 8000 calories, that being the lowest of the 
several values there given. The highest value quoted by 
M. Godinet is 11,000 calories and some authors give 10,- 
500 as a representative value. Using 8000 calories and a 
specific gravity of 1.18, we calculate calories per gal- 
lons of tar as 35,736, virtually the same value as 35,961 
per gallon of fuel oil of the usual 10,555 calories and 
specific gravity 0.900. Assuming like thermal efficiency in 
the furnace for both tar and oil, we find ourselves en- 
abled with 12,867 gal. daily of tar to provide for the pro- 
duction of a further 250 tons of steel, on the basis of 50 
gal. of fuel oil per ton of basic open-hearth steel—a rea- 
sonably liberal allowance. 

We have thus substituted gas and tar for 47 per cent. 
of our fuel consumption. In other words, figuring the 
coal consumption under producer practice as 700 lb. per 
ton, we effect a daily saving of about 180 tons of coal, 
which represents an absolute return of 14 per cent. of the 
coal required to produce our daily coke supply, besides 
a certain small reduction in producer maintenance and 
wages; also, the life of the furnace should not be ap- 
preciably affected. When a melter states that fuel A is 
harder on the furnace than fuel B, he is simply uncon- 
sciously stating that he and his bricklayer have been ac- 
customed to fuel B and favor furnace lines that suffer 
under fuel A. A melter accustomed to fuel A will aver 
contrariwise, and so on. If the Hubertushiitte regenerators 
are situated immediately beneath the furnace and lack 
slag pockets; if the producer coal is relatively high in 
ash and the producers are fairly close to the furnace— 
all of which things are probable—the increase of checker 
life with oven gas, as recorded by Director Amende, is 
readily understood. Under normal conditions, however, 
the character, both physical and chemical, of the stock 
employed, has more to do with furnace life than has the 
fuel. 

Objections to By-Product Gas 


There are two objections that may be urged against the 
use of by-product gas: 

1. A shop that depends upon tonnage for its livelihood 
must standardize in every possible way, and in the long run, 
other things being equal, an open-hearth mill burning the 
same fuel all along the line, has the advantage of the mill 
which burns three fuels. 

2. Not least among the advantages of a producer fired 
furnace is its absolute independence of every other part of 
the world, as far as fuel is concerned, except the coal yard. 
The furnace fired with oven gas or tar introduces an ad- 
ditional peradventure. If the normal fuel for the mill 
be natural gas or oil, this objection is negligible, since in 
the light of the above ventured opinions natural gas, fuel 
oil, oven gas and coal tar can be burned interchangeably 
in the open-port type of furnace. gIf the normal fuel, 
however, be producer gas, two types of furnace are neces- 
sary; and in case of absolute failure of oven-gas supply, 
the open-port type will require at the very least one week’s 
time to change it over to the producer-gas pattern. On 
the other hand, of course, such failure of oven gas can be 
met by the use of stored tar for a time, or by fuel oil. 
A comparison of the reigning prices for tar and fuel oil, 
respectively, will be found to be very instructive in this 
connection, more especially in view of the probability that 
the former price will not rise and that the latter will not 
drop, at least in the near future. 


“The figures given by Director Amende of Hubertushiitte are 
equivalent to approximately 37,400 cu. ft. of surplus gas for the 
same oven charge. 


His figures seem to indicate a 36-hour coke. 
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Let it be said, in conclusion, that by-product recovery 
as applied to the manufacture of blast-furnace coke is 
logical and attractive; but it should be realized at the out- 
set that the by-product coke oven must be strictly immune 
from “tonnage fever”, which is another way of stating that 
its operating costs, other things being equal, cannot be 
materially depressed below a certain normal for any one 
set of conditions. Its high first cost must, therefore, be 
compensated for solely by increased percentage of coke 
yield, and by scrupulous economy of the by-products. Of 
the latter, ammonia is usually well taken care of; but not 
so, for the most part, the gas and tar, the all too frequent 
tendency being to seize every possible pretext for burning 
or otherwise disposing of them with some faint show of 
economy rather than to systematically husband them. Ladle 
warming, for instance, is a convenient scape goat.” These 
things should not be. It is only one degree less repre- 
hensible to install a recovery system and fritter away a 
substantial portion of the by-product, than it is to build 
the older type of oven and frankly waste the whole of it. 
How, then, may by-product tar and gas be disposed of? 
Heat, light and power production and the chemical in- 
dustries furnish only a partial answer. Do not the signs 
seem to point significantly in the direction of the open- 
hearth furnace? 


12. adle warming, it may be added, is one of the most gratui- 
tously wasteful and poorly performed operations in steel works 
practice today. The quantity of fuel of one kind or another 
that is employed in very many works to produce a miserable 
apology for a hot ladle is nothing short of scandalous. One of 
the few creditable practices in this direction was observed by the 
writer in a certain European works, where the ladle, of approxi- 
mately fifteen tons capacity, was simply inverted over a_ small 
steam-blown fire of refuse coke, acquiring thereby a good and even 
heat with negligible fuel cost. Larger ladles, perhaps, scarcely 
lend themselves to this method. 








A New Browning Crane 


Details of the Electric Locomotive Type for 
Handling Coal 


Handling coal for electric railway power houses is 
the special field covered by a new crane recently brought 
out by the Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It is of the locomotive type with motor drive. In 
addition tc handling fuel for power houses it can also 
be used on docks, as is clearly shown in the accompanying 
engravings, which are reproduced from photographs taken 
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lig. 1.—The New Electric Locomotive Crane Built by the Browning 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


at the plant of the Wisconsin Coal & Dock Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. A general view of the crane is given 
in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 shows the machine loading cars 
from a stock pile. 

In general the construction of the crane is practically 
the same as that of the builder’s steam locomotive crane, 
the only change being that a 50-hp. motor and the neces- 
sary controlling devices are substituted for the boiler, 
the engine and the water tank which form a part of the 
equipment of the steam-operated machine. Power is 
ordinarily taken from an overhead wire through a trolley 
pole, the wire being fed from a direct-current generator 
or an adjacent distributing transformer. In the crane in 
use at Milwaukee the current is brought to the machine 
by a jumper feed wire terminating in a plug, which is 
inserted in a socket just below the deck of the crane. 
The current, regardless of its source of supply, is led to 
a shoé on the lower base which makes a rubbing contact 
with a collector ring on the upper or swiveling base. The 
wiring is entirely inclosed in metal and fiber conduits 
which protect it from moisture and mechanical injury. 
A 50-hp. 500-volt Westinghouse direct-current motor of 
the No. 306 Inter-pole failway type is used, which is 
capable of developing a high torque. The motor is re- 
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Fig. 2—The Crane Loading Cars From a Stock Pile. 
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versible and is under direct control of the operator, the 
controller being conveniently located in front of his regular 
position. The one motor can be used for hoisting, rotat- 
ing, slewing and traveling, and any three of these four 
operations cai be performed simultaneously. 

The crane is fitted with a 38-ft. steel beam of the 
builder’s standard design and double drums for operating 
a two-line automatic grab bucket. The capacity of the 
bucket is 1 cu. yd. or 4000 lb. and the maximum radius 
of the boom is 35 ft. The capacity of the crane is 500 
tons per 1o-hr. day. The crane is mounted-on a four- 
wheel truck and travels at a speed of 600 ft. per minute. 


All of the gears used are made. from open-hearth steel 
forgings and have cut teeth, no cast gears or pinions 
being used. 





Annealing Steel Castings* 


Suggestions on Proper Procedure in the Foundry 


BY BRADLEY STOUGHTON 


The annealing of steel castings is not always a neces- 
sary Operation in their manufacture, and especially in the 
manufacture of small steel castings, which have not great 
length to produce severe strains by shrinkage. While 
it cannot be denied that proper annealing must benefit all 


steel castings in greater or less degree, on the other hand, 
annealing, as too frequently practiced, is often more a 
detriment to some castings in the heat than it is a benefit 
to the remainder. 

Annealing has the two-fold purpose of relieving any 
strains produced in the metal during cooling in the mold, 


and of improving the strength and ductility of the metal 
by breaking up the coarse structure inevitably developed 
to some extent during cooling from solidification and, in 
some cases, amounting to that extreme degree of coarse 





1.—Grain of rolled steel of 0.50 
per cent, carbon, magnified 40 
diameters. 


Fig. Fig. 1, 


crystallization which causes the appearance known as 
ingotism. Annealing to relieve strains is a comparatively 
simple operation, but annealing to produce the best grain 
obtainable, which shall in turn give the highest possible 
combination of strength and ductility to the casting, is 
an operation so often imperfectly understood and crudely 
practiced in foundries, that I hope an interchange of ideas 
may be of benefit, even though I cannot offer anything 
new or revolutionary for consideration. 


Microscope and Pyrometer in Annealing Work 


The microscope and some form of pyrometer, however 
crude, are invaluable adjuncts to annealing practice. The 
time has passed when stee! foundries can obtain the best 
results in competition by means of the unaided eye. The 
pyrometer will tell us when the steel has reached that 
temperature which will give to it the best grain, and, 
therefore, the best pliysical properties, while the micro- 
scope will tell us whether or not this heat treatment has 
performed its work as thoroughly as it should. If the 
structure of the casting, after its first solidification is not 
excessively coarse, heating it slightly above its critical 
temperature, maintaining it there until the heat has pene- 
trated to the most remote point, and then for about one- 
half hour thereafter will produce the desired result. But, 
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Fig. 2.—Coarse grain of same steel as 


due to ee to high 
temperature; magnifie 
diameters. 
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if the steel has been cast at an excessively high tem- 
perature, or if it cooled with unusual slowness through the 
first 200 or 300 deg. after solidification, or if, in any 
other way, an unusual coarse and open crystalline struc- 
ture has been produced, the process of annealing de- 
scribed above, even if protracted beyond the time limits 
mentioned there, will not completely obliterate the coarse 
crystals. The large crystals will be broken up into smaller 
ones, it is true; nevertheless, a sort of skeleton work, 
showing indistinctly the boundaries of the previous large 
size crystals will persist, and the steel will be somewhat 
below normal in strength and ductility, or both. 


This point will be well seen by reference to Figs. 1, 2 
and 3. Fig. 1 shows fine-grained steel as produced by 
forging or rolling; Fig. 2 shows the same steel in a very 
coarse crystalline state; while Fig. 3 shows the same steel 
after again reheating above its critical temperature. It 


will be seen that the large crystals are broken up into 


small ones, but there still persists a skeleton work show- 
ing the outline of some of the coarse grains. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6, on the other hand, show steel in a 
finely grained condition; the same steel with a coarse 
structure, and, finally, this coarse structure refined almost 


to its original condition. 


Double Process in Annealing 


In order that the steel shown in Fig. 3 might be re- 
fined as completely as that shown in Fig. 6, two steps 
in the annealing would be necessary. The coarse-grained 
steel would first have to be heated for an hour or more, 
after complete soaking, at a temperature far above its 
critical temperature. This would produce a structure inter- 
mediate between that of Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, and would 
obliterate the skeleton work showing the outlines of the 


previous coarse crystals. Such a casting must then be 
cooled to a black heat and subsequently reheated slightly 
above its critical temperature in order to give it the best 
possible physical qualities. This double process, of course, 





Fig. 3.—Same steel as Fig. 2, reheated 


to refine the grain, 
diameters, 
ture 


magnified 40 

Note skeleton struc- 
showing outlines of 

former large crystals. 


d 40 


involves a waste of time, heat and labor, and the bad 
quality of the coarse structured steel may not always be 
bad enough to justify this expenditure, but it should be 
remembered that this double process—and this alone—can 
redeem steel castings of extraordinarily coarse crystalline 
structure. 

Another point about the annealing of steel castings, 
which is not often emphasized, is that slow cooling through 
that limited interval of temperature known as the “critical 
range” is detrimental to both strength and ductility. Slow 
cooling below 1200 deg. F. will improve the ductility of 
the metal, but slow cooling from 1700 deg. down to 1200 
deg. F. develops thicker grains of ferrite and cementite 
and reduces both strength and ductility. Fig. 7 shows the 
structure of steel which has been cooled very slowly 
through this interval, and illustrates the fact to which I 
have alluded. Fig. 8 shows the critical range of steel and 
iron. Most of our steel castings contain less than 0.50 
per cent. carbon and, therefore, the critical temperatures 
above which they are to be reheated are located in the 
line GO. To cool the steel slowly from above the GO to 
below the line PSK, will develop thick crystals of ferrite 
and cementite. 

Because of this circumstance there has arisen a process 
of annealing which consists in maintaining the steel cast- 
ings above their critical temperatures about half an hour 
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after they are completely soaked, then pulling them out 
so the air will blow upon them until they are black heat; 


after which they may or may not be returned to the fur- 
nace and allowed to cool as slowly as they will. Of 








Fig. 5.—Coarse grain of same steel as 
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know that Seger cones may be purchased from the chemical 
supply houses and elsewhere and serve a valuable pur- 


pose in annealing work. These Seger cones are little 
forms of clay, melting at a great variety of temperatures. 





Fig. 4.—Grain of rolled steel of 0.05 Fig. 4, due to heating to high Fig. 6.—Same steel as Fig. 5, reheated 
per cent. carbon, magnified 40 temperature; magnified 40 to refine the grain, magnified 40 
diameters, diameters. 2 diameters. 


course, it must be remembered that this method of an- 
nealing may set up strains in castings of very complicated 
shape, and the castings must also be so piled that they 





Fig. 7.—Steel cooled very slowly from 
1650 to 1200 deg. F., magnified 


250 diameters. 


will not strain each other during the expansions and con- 
tractions which they undergo whilst cooling through the 
critical interval. 

Seger Cones for Temperature Indication 


It may be of interest to the management of foundries to 
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100¢ Iron 9% Iron 9 Iron 


Fig. 8.—Diagram showing the critical range of steel and iron. 


If these cones be placed in a furnace along with the cast- 
ings, their melting will show when any particular tem- 
perature is attained. It is also possible to put cones in dif- 
ferent parts of the furnace to determine the uniformity of 
the heat. : 

An ordinary horseshoe magnet is a valuable adjunct 
in annealing steel castings because castings of 0.50 per cent. 
carbon and less, lose the power of attracting a magnet 
when they reach a temperature of 1550 deg. F., so that in 
this way we can check up the eye in estimating the tem- 


perature of the annealing furnace, and this is especially 
valuable, because this particular temperature (i.e., 1550 
deg. F.) is only a short distance below the correct one for 
annealing. 

os 


Kentucky Iron History 


Through the courtesy of William R. Belknap, chair- 
man of the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., we have received a copy of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of August 20, giving a most interesting 
account by John L. Smith of the preparations now under 
way for the removal to that city of the last of the ma- 
chinery, fixtures and scrap from the place where the 
Tennessee Rolling Works once operated, on the north bank 
of the Cumberland River in Lyon County, Kentucky. 
Reference was made to the dismantling of this plant in 
The Iron Age of July 27. The article in the Courier- 
Journal, however, is a much more extensive description 
of the old plant, and is accompanied by interesting il- 
lustrations. It also enters into the history of the works 
and gives reminiscences in connection with early iron 
manufacturing in the locality. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Tennessee Rolling 
Works was the old Suwanee furnace, erected in 1847, 
which was the plant where William Kelly developed his 
pneumatic process of refining iron at about the same time 
that Sir Henry Bessemer invented his pneumatic process 
in England for the manufacture of steel. In that vicinity 
also was the blast furnace that was built in 1827 by 
Morris B. Belknap, progenitor of the Belknap family at 
Louisville. In The Jron Age of March 21, 1889, in an 
obituary of W. B. Belknap, a son of Morris B. Belknap, 
incidents in connection with the building of this furnace 
are narrated. In that sketch, and in the article in the 
Courier-Journal, the trials and triumphs of the Kentucky 
pioneers in the iron industry are graphically set forth. 


———--- > -oe—__ - —_ 


Eastern manufacturers who desire to secure warehouse 
facilities for distributing their products on the Pacific 
coast can effect such arrangements with M. P. Stein & 
Co., Stockton, Cal., who are prepared to lease the neces- 


sary accommodations either by floor area, tonnage or piece. 


They are also in position to receive such merchandise,- 


advance freight charges and attend to its reshipment. 
Stockton has no industrial switching charges, possesses 
tidewater navigation to San Francisco and is a terminal 
point for the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Western Pa- 
cific and Interurban railroads. 
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Small Open-Hearth Furnaces * 


Design of Furnaces for Small Castings Using 
Oil as Fuel 


BY WALTER MACGREGORT 


The design of a furnace, to get the best efficiency from 
the fuel, depends entirely upon the nature of the fuel to 
be burned. To get the highest temperature our furnace 
body should be of such proportions that we could burn the 
necessary amount of fuel in the smallest possible space, 
and in order to burn a large amount of combustible in a 
small space a short flame is necessary. The factors gov- 
erning the short flame, according to the fuel experts of 
the United States Navy, are: (1) a pure carbon fuel; 
(2) Initial heating of the air which furnishes the oxygen 
for combustion; (3) intimate mixture of the oxygen with 
the fuel or diffusion; (4) large surface of the fuel pre- 
sented for impact of this oxygen. 

The first factor, the nature of the fuel, 
us, as we have decided upon fuel oil, 
analysis as follows: Carbon, 83.26 per cent.; hydrogen, 
12.41 per cent.; sulphur, 0.50 per cent.; oxygen, 3.83 per 
cent., and with a specific gravity at 60 deg. F. of 0.926. 
The heat value of this fuel, according to Du Long’s 
formule, would be 19481 B.t. u. per pound. From this an- 
alysis we can easily compute the quantity of air required 
for combustion and the products of combustion for any 
amount of fuel burned. 

Determining the Air Requirements 

As a representative size of the small open-hearth fur- 
nace we will choose a 5-ton furnace as an example. We 
are to melt and reduce 5 tons of metal, and from the time 
of charging the heat till the time of charging the follow- 
ing heat we will assume 4 hr., and as the oil con- 
sumed varies so much in different furnaces, we will as- 
sume as an average fuel consumption 48 gal. of oil per ton 
of steel melted in this time, or 1 gal. per minute. 

Considering 12 Ib. of air required for burning 1 lb. of 
carbon, and 34.78 lb. of air required for burning 1 lb. of 
hydrogen, we have from the analysis of the fuel: 

9.9912 Ib. of air required to burn the total carbon in fuel. 

4.2161 lb. of air required to burn the total hydrogen in fuel. 


14.2073 2 
-16 correction of amount for oxygen in fuel. 


is settled for 








14.0473 ~s air required for complete combustion of 1 lb. of liquid 


With fuel oil of 7.72 Ib. per gallon we have 14.047 x 7.72=108.37 
Ib. air required i gallon of oil. 
With air at 13.14 cu, ft. per Ib. we have 108.37 x 13.14=1424.11 
cu. ft. air required to burn one gallon of fuel oil. 


Hence, to burn 1 gal. we must admit theoretically 1424 
cu. ft. of air per minute into the furnace. To this we must 
add the amount of air required in reducing the carbon and 
silicon in the metal :—10,000-Ib. charge, of which 12% per 
cent. is pig iron of about 2% per cent. carbon and the rest 
steel scrap and billets of about 0.30 per cent. carbon, all 
to be reduced to about 0.18 carbon at the time of tapping. 
From this we get the total carbon contents of the bath as 
56.5 Ib., to be reduced to 18 Ib. of carbon, or 56.5 —18 = 
38.5 lb. of carbon to be burned out in about 2 hr. of re- 
ducing the charge, and, as before, 157.6 cu. ft. of air are 
required to burn 1 lb. of carbon, we have 157.6 & 38.5 = 
6070 cu. ft. of air required in 2 hr., or 50 cw. ft. per 
minute. All of this passes off with the products of com- 
bustion. In the same way we can determine the amount 
of air réquired in eliminating the silicon, which will run 
about 42 cu. ft. per minute. A certain amount of oxygen 
is also taken up by the manganese, but this is so small as 
to be neglected. 

With the total theoretical amount of air required, 1424 
+ 50+ 42 = 1516 cu. ft. per minute, we are in a position 
to determine the proper furnace proportions with due re- 
gard to the second circumstance in producing the short 
flame: “initial heating of the air.” The wolume of air is 
figured at a temperature of 72 deg. F., which will be about 
the temperature of air entering our valve. The increase 
in volume of air at different points along its travel due to 
its increase in temperature must be the governing factor in 
designing the ports, flue openings, etc. As the volume of 
this air increases in a direct ratio to the absolute tem- 
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perature, it follows that the volume occupied at any point 
may be computed when the temperature at that point is 


known. 
Sizes of Air Valve and Chimney 


In case of the air valve, due to the reversing feature of 
the furnace, this should be figured rather to accommodate 
the products of combustion than the entering air, as these 
are at a higher temperature, and will, therefore, require a 
greater area of flue. The temperature of the valve is a 
vital point in the problem of design, for any heat beyond 
this point toward the stack is lost as far as the furnace is 
directly concerned, and can only be used in the field of 
economizers. In determining the size of the valve we 
will first have to determine the velocity of the products 
of combustion through the valve due to the draft of the 
stack, and this in consequence gives as our starting point 
the design of the stack, which we would naturally consider 
as our finishing point. 

A number of eminent authorities on chimney design 
have chosen 600 deg. F. as the most economical stack tem- 
perature, and Rankine has spent considerable time in try- 
ing to prove it in his work on “steam engines.” I have 
never seen an open-hearth stack with that low tempera- 
ture, and will, therefore, base my calculation on a tem- 
perature of 1000 deg. F. as being more nearly uniform 
with current practice. In my experience with small fur- 
naces I find that the most satisfactory stack draft to be 
maintained is about 1 in. of water. This is a function of 
the hight of the stack and the difference in temperature 
inside and outside the stack. With this difference in tem- 
perature and a draft of I in. of water, we would get 
a stack 110 ft. high, and hence we will assume this as the 
minimum hight to be desired. The velocity of gas due 
to the pressure head corresponding to this hight of stack 
and temperature, allowing a 25 per cent. friction factor, 
is a little less than 15 ft. per second, which is recommended 
by a number of authorities as good practice. 

We have based our calculation, so far, on the theoretical 
amount of air required for combustion, but will design our 
stack and flues, as in the case of power-plant design, for 
an excess capacity of 100 per cent., which would be 3000 
cu. ft. of gas per minute, or 50 cu. ft. per second. This 
divided by the velocity of 15 ft. per second would give a 
sectional area of stack of 3 1/3 sq. ft. or a trifle over 2 
ft. diameter, and we will assume 27-in. diameter of stack 
as best suited to this furnace, and plenty large enough to 
permit of any crowding of the furnace. This then will 
also be the size of the valve and flues leading to the valve 
from the checker chambers. 


Size of the Checker Chamber 


The second factor governing the short flames, “the in- 
itial heating of the air,” spoken of before, is introduced by 
means of the reversing feature of the furnace through the 
checker chambers, and these chambers should be so de- 
signed as to slow up the travel of the products of com- 
bustion, in order that they may give up the major part of 
their heat to the checker brick, or that part of the heat 
which is not required to produce the stack draft. The 
cubical contents of these chambers should not be less than 
75 cu. ft. per ton of steel melted per heat, and preferably 
in the neighborhood of 100 cu. ft. per ton. These cham- 
bers should be ‘located behind the furnace and not im- 
mediately under the furnace. This point is quite as im- 
portant in small furnaces as in large ones, as they operate 
at a higher temperature and we should get the benefit of a 
good circulation of outside air under the hearth of the 
furnace. These chambers should be long and narrow or 
deep, in oil-burning furnaces, giving a very long travel to 
the products of combustion, before they reach the valve, 
as on account of the highly volatile nature of the fuel and 
the slowness with which many of the hydrocarbons mix 
with oxygen a great deal of the fuel will be out in the 
stack before it has undergone complete combustion. 

The methods of gas analysis, as applied to steam 
boiler practice, will show some very interesting relations 
in this regard. In a 5-ton furnace which I have been 
operating a flue gas analysis will show the following: 


Carbon Carbon 

Dioxide. Monoxide. Oxygen. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
At the rear of the checker chambers 24 ft. 


back of the center line of furnace...... 6.4 3.1 0.2 
In the air valve 9 ft. further back........ 8.8 0.3 8.0 
In the stack 16 ft. further back.......... 9.4 0.3 


With a decrease in temperature between the first and last point 
in the rear of the chambers to 930° F. in the stack. 


from 1,750° F. 
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In case all the fuel were burned before it reached the 
stack the sum of the oxygen components of the flue gas 
would be 21 per cent., as there is 21 per cent. by volume of 
oxygen in all the air admitted to the furnace, the volume 
of the carbon element being so small as to be considered 
zero, but as a matter of fact the sum of the oxygen com- 
ponents at the valve is only 17.1 per cent., and even out of 
the stack it is only 18.7 per cent., which shows that there 
is some form of hydrocarbon gas occupying the other 4 
per cent. which is getting past the valve unburned and 
being wasted out in the stack. This, I think, shows very 
conclusively the necessity of having long chambers and 
flues in oil-burning furnaces to insure complete combus- 
tion of the gaseous fuel before reaching the reversing 
valve. 

These figures are based on atomizing the fuel with 
compressed air instead of with steam, as with steam the 
hydrocarbons are slower in taking up oxygen, and a gas 
analysis at the valve will show a higher percentage of 
hydrocarbon gas unburned at the valve and a correspond- 
ing increase in stack temperature. A sample of gas at 
the base of the stack when steam was used for atomizing 
purposes showed the following analysis: COs:, 7.5 per cent. ; 
CO, 0.4 per cent., and oxygen, 9.5 per cent., or a total of 
17.4 per cent. of oxygen components out in the stack 
which is 5% per cent. less than shown at the base of the 
same stack with air, and therefore, a less perfect com- 
bustion. 


Size of Air Ports and Furnace Body 


The third condition governing the short flame, “inti- 
mate mixture of oxygen with the fuel or diffusion,” bears 
directly on the size and arrangements of the air ports and 
the furnace body. The size of the ports depends upon the 
size of the reversing valve, or vice versa, and the relation 
between the two is in a direct ratio to the absolute tem- 
perature at the two points, these temperatures being 1490 
deg. F. at the valve, and 2800 deg. F. at the ports, or in a 
ratio of 1 to 2. The ports, therefore, should have an area 
of twice the area of the reversing valve. We will, there- 
fore, have a total port area at one end of the furnace of 
about 7 ft. These ports should be carried out the full 
width of the furnace to prevent any short circuit of air 
through the furnace body, as the travel of gas through the 
furnace body ‘should have the same velocity at all points 
to get the proper diffusion. These air ports should come 
well up above the hole in the monkey wall through which 
the oil burner enters the furnace, so that the air must 
come down on top of the flame rather than underneath it. 
This is a very important factor in designing a hot-working 
furnace. 

The space to be allowed for hearth in small furnaces 
should not be under 10 sq. ft. per ton of charge and _ then, 
too, the shape should approach more nearly a square than 
the oblong shapes in general use, as this tends to give a 
better effect of the radiation of the walls and roof, and by 
widening the furnace we lessen the cutting action of the 
flame on the side walls and keep down the repair bills. 

As to the length of the furnace body, this should be 
governed by the length of the oil flame, for the hottest 
part of the flame should be about the center of the fur- 
nace. It has been my experience that I have not been able 
to get a flame that was intense enough to melt down a 
charge of metal any less than about 8 ft. from the tip of 
the burner to the hottest part of the flame, and as the tip 
of the burner should stick clear through the monkey wall, 
which will extend 9 in. beyond the ports of the furnace at 
least, we will get as a minimum furnace length twice the 
length of the flame as mentioned above, plus twice the 
width of the ports, plus twice the thickness of the end 
walls, plus twice the 9-in. extension of the monkey wall 
beyond the ports, or a total of about 22 ft., as the mini- 
mum length of the outside of the furnace body. 


Compressed Air for Atomizing Oil 


The fourth circumstance governing the short flame, 
“large surface of fuel presented for impact of oxygen,” as 
a matter of oil burners and atomizing agents, and has fur- 
nished inspiration to thousands of inventors—all to very 
little purpose. The matter of atomizing this fuel oil is 
one of overcoming the surface tension of the oil and 
breaking it up into very fine particles, so that it will 
present greater surface for contact with the oxygen, and 
the two methods in use, superheated steam and com- 
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pressed air, give a mechanical efficiency so small that you 
can barely find it at all. 

There is a great deal of discussion at the present time 
on the needless waste of using compressed air for 
atomizing purposes when superheated steam will answer, 
but in the small casting business one of the main difficul- 
ties is getting the metal hot enough to run the thin sections 
in the molds, and since, by its very nature compressed air, 
while atomizing the oil, furnishes at the same time oxygen 
for combustion, and that, too, very intimately mixed with 
the oil, it is quite evident that by using air we would get 
quicker combustion, a shorter flame and a somewhat 
hotter furnace. 

In conclusion, I will say that in operating a furnace 
designed along these lines it will not be a difficult matter 
to get out six 5-ton heats in 24 hr., and still have the 
metal hot enough to pour many castings weighing a 
fraction of a pound each. With a 5-ton heat it is not un- 
common to pour as high as 175 molds, consuming about 
50 min. in pouring. The metal must, therefore, be ex- 
tremely hot at the time of tapping the heat. 

—~ @.-e_____ 


The Cost of Producing Alabama Pig Iron 


The market letter of Matthew Addy & Co. for 
September 2 has the following concerning the ability of 
Southern blast furnaces to make money on the $10 basis 
for No. 2 foundry iron at Birmingham: “As a matter of 
fact, $10 f.o.b. Birmingham for No. 2 is not an attractive 
price, even to the furnaces that can most cheaply make 
iron. All of the iron produced is not No. 2. A good deal 
of low-grade iron is made, even by the best iron makers, 
and this brings from 50 cents to $1 less money than Ne. 2. 
There has been a lot of nonsense written about $6 iron. 
Some of this nonsense has even been repeated in Con- 
gress. The people of Birmingham who boasted of $6 iron 
never did a more foolish thing. Some iron, years ago, 
undoubtedly was made in Alabama at that cost. But then 
they paid labor not to exceed $1 a day, and they had rich 
ores on the surface—not mines half a mile in the ground 
as today. And at a producing cost of $6 there was no 
margin for depreciation or repairs, no accounting for wear 
and tear and no charge for capital invested, let alone a 
reasonable profit. In no sane scheme of bookkeeping were 
the furnaces then getting back a new dollar for an old one. 
In these days labor is getting fair wages, raw materials 
are vastly more expensive than ten years ago and bond- 
holders demand their interest regularly, while shareholders 
modestly expect now and then some little return. Ten 
dollars, Birmingham, means that raw materials—the 
potential wealth of the country—are being consumed simply 
for the sake of consuming them. At that price, if a blast 
furnace were like a steamboat, so to speak, it would be 
tied up to the wharf and allowed to wait until there was 
more water in the river. The South, if its iron industry 
is to thrive, simply must get more money. This is being 
realized and the policy of selling just to sell at any old 
price is not so much in vogue as once was the case. Con- 
sumers themselves prefer to pay higher prices for iron, 
for the history of the trade is that the consumer is more 
prosperous and finds more profit in his business when 
iron is nearer the top than the bottom level.” 

eS 

The annual report of the National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company for the year ended June 30, 1911, shows gross 
profits of $1,718,671. Income from investments, etc., 
brought the total income up to $1,740,005, an increase of 
$44,838 over the previous year. Renewals, repairs, inter- 
est charges, etc., amounted to $611,919, and net profit for 
the year was $1,074,085. After appropriations for sinking 
fund, interest, and charges there remained a surplus for 
the year of $171,156, which was $92,476 less than the 
previous year’s showing. The total surplus and reserve at 
the close of the year was $3,278,301. 


With the railroads discriminating against every other 
town on the map (see Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
complaint files for verification) it is wonderful how few 
waste places there are, says the Wall Street Journal. 


The new bar mill of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was completed and placed in operation last 
week, largely increasing the mill capacity of the company’s 
plant. 


' 
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Avey No. 3. Drill Press 


In addition to its No. 1 ball-bearing drill press which 
was illustrated in The Jron Age, October 27, 1910, the 
Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recently placed on the market a new type, which is 
known as the No 3 tool. Four different sizes, having 
one, two, three and four spindles respectively are built, 
the last being che one iilustrated. 

The drill is designed to handle work up to the limit 
of capacity of drills having a No. 3 taper shank. Ball 
bearings are used throughout and all the cones and the 
ball races are of hardened and accurately ground steel, 
the bearings being of the four-point contact type. The 


design of the tool enables it to be run at the maximum 
speed which high-speed twist drills are capable of and at 
the same time requires the minimum of oiling and power. 

The spindle of the machine is of crucible steel 1 13/16 
in. in diameter and is bored to conform with the No. 3 
The sleeve is graduated and the 


Morse standard taper. 
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boxes on that side. 


right and the middle set as shown. 
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water works, fire protection systems, hydraulic elevators, 
oil pipe lines and in mines. It differs markedly in the 
gearing, as the older pump had two sets of gears and 
pinions, one on each side of the standards, while the new 
type has but one gear and one pinion which are located 
between the standards as shown. 

Locating the gearing in this position has of necessity 
lengthened the right side of the pump slightly and cor- 
respondingly increased the distance between the two valve 





The 


New  Single-Acting Triplex-Plunger High-Pressure 
Built by the Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N 


Pump 
Instead, however, of lengthening the 
pipe connecting the valve boxes and making each set a 
different shape distance pieces are put in between the 
In this way the three 
sets of valve boxes are identical in form and are inter- 


changeable, a feature which not only saves time when re- 
pairs are needed, but also reduces the number of parts 
that must be kept in stock by the large user who may be 
located at a great distance from the factory. 





Sly Foundry Equipment 


The W. W. Sly Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, states 
that increasing business in its dust arrester and sand blast 
department has compelled the erection of a new two-story 
building, 60 x 115 ft., which is constructed of steel and 





The Avey No. 3 High-Speed Ball-Bearing Press Built by the Cin- 
cinnati Pulley Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


stop collar is mounted thereon, that may be set to drill 
holes at any predetermined depth, not exceeding the feed 
of the spindle which is 8 in. without using a scale. This 
column is held in place by a fixed clamp screw and no 
wrench or screwdriver is consequently required. 

Four spindle speeds are obtained for each spindle, 
the drive being by 2-in. belt. Each spindle has a belt 
tightener carrier controlled from the front of the machine 
by hand wheel and screw feed, which gives positive 
and precise belt tension. The distance from the center 
to the column face is 12 in. and the weight of the four- 
spindle machine is approximately 4000 lb. If desired a 
lubricating outfit can be supplied, the inside of the lower 
portion of the cclumn forming the reservoir. The tables 
can be furnished either with or without T slots and 
both types are supplied with a heavy groove around the 
edge to take care of the lubricant. 


ee 


The Goulds Triplex Pump 


For operating at high pressures, from 215 to 1500 Ib., 
the Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has placed 
on the market a new single-acting triplex-plunger power 
pump. The general construction of the pump greatly re- 
sembles an older type which has been extensively used for 


cement. From the present outlook it appears as though by 
next spring the building will have to be enlarged. Orders 
for tumbling mills are coming in well, and the company is 
now working its plant 12 hours per day. 

A small sand-blast apparatus has just been set up 
in one part of the factory, showing three different ways 
of sand blasting. One is the Sly sand-blast tumbling bar- 
rel, another is:the gravity-feed sand blast and the third 
is the tank pressure sand blast. All of these machines 
handle the sand automatically, take care of the dust, clean 
and elevate the sand and return it to the hoppers where the 
clean sand returns to the sand-blast machine. Workmen 
have nothing to do in handling the sand, except now and 
then to dump a fresh wheelbarrow load of it on the 
floor. These machines have been erected in the factory 
expressly for demonstrating purposes, and the company 
is always pleased to receive its out-of-town friends and 
demonstrate what it can do for them in regard to sand 
blasting. 

+e 


C. R. Rogers & Co., Corry, Pa., engineers and con- 
tractors, recently prepared plans for a new manufacturing 
plant for the Kurtz Brass Bed Company, of the same 
place, to be 100 x 250 ft., having concrete floor, brick 
walls and timber roof. The plant will be located along the 
Erie Railroad, and will have a larger capacity than the 
present one. A new 100-hp. Ajax gas engine will be in- 
stalled, while the manufacturing equipment in the old 
plant will be used. 
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Strode Packing Tool 


Patents have been recently granted to Edward P. 
Strode of the New York Edison Company, New York 
City, covering a new type of packing tool intended to be 
used for packing condenser tubes in power plants. The 
tool is operated by compressed air or steam and its use 
is said to result in a large increase in a number of tubes 
which can be packed per hour, as compared with the 
results secured with a hand packing tool and a hammer. 
An exterior view of the new tool is given in Fig. 1, while 
Fig. 2 is a section showing details of its construction. 





Fig. 1—A_ New Tool for Packing the Ends of Condenser Tubes 
Patented by Edward P. Strode, New York City. 


As will be noticed the tool resembles a pistol in 
appearance. Referring to Fig. 2, which is a sectional view 
showing constructional details, the breech or bedy part 
of the tool a is integral with the handle. The barrel b 
has vent holes and a diminished end. All three parts are 
held together by screw threads. A tubular reciprocating 
plunger, c, has a piston, d, which fits closely within the 
barrel. The guide tube e is enlarged at its outer end to 
form a guideway for the reciprocating plunger and is 
screwed into the breach. Within the inner surface of the 
guide tube there is a rotary shaft, f, with an enlarged 
journal bearing at its outer end. This tube is enlarged 
still more at g so as to leave space between it and the 
small end of the barrel for a guideway for the plunger. 
The end of this enlarged part is turned down into the 
form of a frustum of a cone at h, and has a shoulder 
which fits accurately against the end of the tube where 
the packing is to be inserted. This enlarged part also 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional View, Showing Construc- 


tional Details. 


constitutes a cylinder around which the packing cord is 
wound before the tool is used. A longitudinal groove in 
the. body part in which a longitudinal finger is pivoted upon 
the pin i is provided for securing this cord. The finger 
is grooved at its outer end and a spiral spring, j, is 
inserted in a boring in the enlarged portion of the tube 
g, the arrangement being such that normally this finger 
is held at its outer end against the inner surface of the 
diminished end of the barrel. 

In operation the packing cord is inserted at the outer 
end of a slot through the diminished end of the barrel and 
is forced in sufficiently so that the friction between it and 
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the inner surface of the small end of the barrel is 
enough to wind it firmly around the tube g when the 
shaft f is rotated. Compressed air is led to the tool 
through a hose and is admitted through an opening on the 
bottom of the handle to the body of the barrel. This 
opening is divided into two parts, one for conveying the 
air to the piston d and the other to the rotating motor. 
When the operator presses the valve lever / after the 
packing cord has been inserted, air is admitted to the 
motor. The motor imparts motion through gearing to 
the enlarged portion of the shaft f thus drawing the cord 
through the opening and winding it around the enlarged 
portion until it has been completely drawn in and is in 
a position to be operated upon by the reciprocating 
plunger c. The operator then releases the valve lever 
and inserts the coned end A of the tool into the end of 
the condenser tube. The trigger m is then operated 
successively a number of times until the cord has been 
driven, the number of blows depending upon the density 
which it is desired to give to the packing. The tool is 
then removed and the set-nut secured in position in the 
regular way. 

As compared with the hand method of packing, as 
high as 28 tubes have been packed per minute instead of 
40 per hour. The average, however, for a day is from 
10 to 15 tubes per minute. 


2+ 


New Sterling Power Hack Saw Machine 


A new high-speed power hack-saw machine, known as 
the No. 2%, has been placed on the market by Diamond 
Saw & Stamping Works, 357 Chestnut street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The general type of machine was illustrated and de- 
scribed at length in The Iron Age of January 21, 1909; 
but the present machine has a cutting capacity up to 7 in. 
of either round or square bars, takes blades 10 to 15 in. 
in length and weighs 380 lb. net. It is equipped, as indi- 





New Hack Saw Machine Made by Diamond Saw & Stamping Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


cated, with the automatic lift, raising the saw blade on the 
return stroke and thereby saving wear on the blade. The 
device is adjustable so that the full length of: the blade 
may be used and the vise swivels so that cutting may be 
done at a 45-deg. angle. While there is an automatic 
shut-off and the blade is lifted automatically, as stated, 
it is emphasized that the automatic arrangements are ac- 
complished without intricate devices likely to get out of 
order. 
ee 

The General Contractors’ Association, room 2508, 13-21 
Park Row, New York City, of which C. A. Crane is secre- 
tary, has undertaken an important piece of work in endeav- 
oring to secure the prevailing rate of wages in various 
localities throughout the State of New York for the pur- 
pose of establishing an authentic bureau of information on 
the subject of wages. The occupations covered comprise 
not only the building trades but all classes of labor in con- 
nection with contract work. 
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Pulsometer as Power Plant Pump 


A Recent Application of This Device 





In power plants a new type of pump is coming into 
use in addition to the ordinary reciprocating and the 
centrifugal styles. The special advantages of the pump, 
as described by the builder, the Pulsometer Steam Pump 
Company, 17 Battery place, New York City, for this par- 
ticular class of service, are simplicity, lightness and 
cheapness. Figs. 1 and 2 show the external appearance 
and the internal construction of the pump respectively. 

Simplicity of construction is secured as there are no 
mechanically operated parts and the filling and emptying 
of the pumping chambers is automatic. Since there are 
no rubbing contacts no lubrication is required, a feature 
that possesses a special value when the Pulsometer is 
used as a sump pump or where it handles the boiler 
feed water. It is emphasized that the Pulsometer is light 
for its capacity, which is an important factor in emer- 
gencies or doing reconstruction work since it can be hung 
from beams or timbers or suspended by a rope it 
necessary. 

Referring to Fig. 2, it will be seen that the Pulsometer 
consists of a hollow one-piece casting having two bottle- 
shaped chambers a a, with their necks communicating at the 
top and each opening into a common outlet chamber, BJ, 
through a check valve. An air chamber, c, connects with 
the suction inlet and serves to cushion the incoming pul- 
sations. In operation the steam from the boiler is 
admitted to the top of the pump and enters either the 
right or the left pumping chamber, depending upon the 
position of the steam ball valve at the top. Assuming 
that the ieft chamber is filled with water, the pressure 
of the steam depresses the surface of the water without 
agitation and forces the water through the two check- 
valves into the discharge pipe d. 

When the water has fallen to the level leading to the 
discharge chamber its even surface is broken up, and the 
water and the steam are thoroughly churned up and 
brought into intimate contact on account of the peculiar 
design of the pumping chambers with the result that the 
steam is instantly condensed. This condensation forms 
a vacuum in the left chamber which 1s assisted by a slight 
upward pressure in the other chamber and pulls the 
steam valve over to the other seat and shuts off the 
supply of steam to the left chamber. The vacuum thus 
produced draws in a charge of water through the suction 
pipe, and while the left chamber is filling up, the right 
one is emptying. It will be seen in this way that the 
action of the pump consists in alternately emptying and 
filling the pumping chambers. These operations will con- 


tinue as long as tlie pump is supplied with steam and 
water and they follow each other rapidly and with such 
regularity that practically a continuous stream of water 





Fig. 1.—Exterior View. Fig. 2.—Sectional View. 


Two Views of the Pulsometer Made by the Pulsometer Steam 
Pump Company, New York City. 
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Fig. 3.—The Pulscmeter Employed as a Sump Pump in a Large 
Office Building. 


leaves the discharge pipe. Each pumping chamber has an 
inwardly opening air valve which draws in a supply of 
air every time a vacuum is formed in either chamber. 
This air forms a layer on the top of the water which 
acts as a sort of piston and keeps the water and the 
steam from coming in contact too early and at the same 
time also serves as a cushion to deaden the shock of 
the water as it rushes in. 

In Fig. 3 a Pulsometer is shown permanently installed 
in the power plant of a large New York office building 
where it is doing duty every day as a sump pump. When 
employed for this class of work or for returning drips 
and other water to open heaters the pump may be said to 
have a high thermal efficiency, for all the steam that is 
condensed in the pump is mixed with the water and 
returned to the boiler feeding system, the only heat loss 
being due to radiation. 

These pumps are built in a number of sizes, ranging 
in delivery from 20 to 2000 gal. per minute. Tests made 
on the Pulsometer have, it is stated, resulted in securing 
a maximum duty of over 23,000,000 ft.-Ib. per 100 lb. of 
coal, the average figure being 15,000,000 ft.-Ib. 

~ oe 

The Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
has sold its implement business to the Madison Plow 
Company, which will continue to manufacture the Fuller 
& Johnson line of implements. Its present customers can 
secure repair parts, etc., from the Madison Plow Company. 
The Fuller & Johnson Company will hereafter devote its 
entire attention to the manufacture of gasoline engines, 
including its complete line of double efficiency farm pump 
and multi-motor engines. The implement factory is now 
being dismantled, and is to be remodeled for the manu- 
facture of engines. This change has been brought about 
by the rapid growth of the company’s engine business and 
the need for additional room for this purpose. 


The Sweet & Doyle Foundry & Machine Company, 
Green Island, Albany County, N. Y., is installing new 
machinery in its machine shop to take care of larger work. 
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The Andresen-Evans Type B Grab 
Buckets ; 


A New Style for Three-Line Operation 


Operating grab buckets by three or more lines has re- 
sulted in the development by the Andresen-Evans Com- 
pany, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill., of a new style 
known as the type B bucket. In a great many respects 
this bucket does not differ very materially from the com- 
pany’s type A bucket which was illustrated in The Iron 
Age, September 1, 1910. The new style is, however, oper- 





Fig. 1.—The New Type B Grab Bucket Built by the Andresen- 
Evans Company, Chicago, IIl. 


ated by three or more lines instead of two and in design- 
ing it the overall hight, both opened and closed, has been 
reduced. This change, which is a very material advantage 
in unloading from vessel holds, has been secured by sub- 
stituting an opening device that consists of two bar con- 
nections in compression operating from the vertical sliding 
pivot blocks to which the opening cables on each side are 
fastened for the lever brackets and the tension chains of 
the other type. Fig. 1 illustrates the bucket closed while 
a view of it when opened and showing its extensive reach 
is given in Fig. 2. 

The actual reduction in the minimum vertical clearance 
in which one of these buckets can be operated is clearly 
brought out by a comparison with the type A bucket. The 
overall hight for a 2-yd. bucket is 8 ft. 10% in. for the 
type A grab and 7 ft. 6 in. for the type B. In the opened 
position, Fig. 2, the difference is even more pronounced. 
Formerly the overall hight increased from 8 ft, 10% in. to 
9 ft. 714 in, while in the new bucket this dimension 
actually decreases 3 ft., making the hight when opened 
4 ft. 6 in., a difference of more than 5 ft. between the two. 
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With the exception of the decrease in the hight, the 
design of the grab remains the same and the advantages 
peculiar to the type A bucket of digging action and direct 
closing pull parallel with the line of the lip travel have 
been retained. It is pointed out that the design of this 
bucket and the arrangement of the hoisting and the closing 
lines results in securing more service from the cables. 
The opening lines are directly connected to the bucket and 
do not pass over sheaves, with the result that excessive 
wear is eliminated. Where cables are employed inside the 
bucket for closing it instead of chains they are short and 
are not a part of the hoisting line. In this way it is not 
necessary to take out the hoisting cable and renew it 
when the closing cables wear out. Records of this bucket 
in service show that cables previously discarded for service 
in other buckets have given satisfactory service on buckets 
of this company for 6 months and as closing cables for a 
period one-third as long. 

Another advantage of the reduced clearance aside 
from enabling the bucket to be employed efficiently in un- 
loading the holds of vessel is an increase in the hight to 
which material can be placed on stock piles under ore 
bridges. 

+e 


Carnahan Genuine Charcoal Iron Tin Plate 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has issued an interesting booklet entitled “The True 
Story of Genuine Charcoal Iron Tin Plate,” which gives a 
description of the process employed by the company in 
manufacturing this product. 

The process starts with “the best and most refined 
material that it is possible to obtain, regardless of cost.” 
This is melted in a double cold-blast knobbling fire, using 
nothing but charcoal as a fuel. After this iron is worked 
in the knobbling fire, the ball developed is taken to a steam 
hammer and hammered into a bloom weighing about 350 
lb. This is subjected to a white or welding heat, when 
the bloom is again placed under the hammer and given a 
second hammering to insure absolute solidity. After 
another heating the bloom is taken to a mill and rolled 
into a bar; this is cut into convenient lengths, piled four 
high, and these piles are heated until the several bars are 
welded into a comparatively solid mass. The piles are 
again put through the bar mill and rolled into sheet bars, 
which are cut up into suitable lengths for rolling into 
sheets. The following chemical analysis of the company’s 
black plate was made by the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Carbon, 0.03; manganese, 0.03; silicon, 
0.024; sulphur, 0.012; phosphorus, 0.041. 

The company contemplates the installation of a new 
and larger steam hammer in its forge department. 


—____$_~»-2-———__—_— 


The M. Mitshkun Company, specializing in railroad 
equipment and making switches, frogs, crossings, rails and 
fastenings, has moved its offices, shops and yards to larger 
premises at Dix avenue and the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, Detroit, Mich. 





Fig. 2.—The Bucket Opened Showing its Extensive Reach. 
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The Driver Drill Rack 


Causing the various tools used in a shop to be put 
away in their proper places is the principal value claimed 
for a new tool rack made by C. H. Driver, 1423 Sixteenth 





Fig. 1.—The New Drill Reamer, Tap, Mandrel and Sizer Rack 


Made by C. H. Driver, Racine, Wis. 


street, Racine, Wis. The rack will accommodate the sizes 
of drills, taps, reamers, mandrels and sizers ordinarily 
employed in machine shop operations and the tools will be 
put away in their right places without having to step to 
measure the sizes. At the same time the rack also acts as 
a safeguard or check since when a ‘tool is removed, 
its size is indicated, which fact insures the proper one 
being used for a particular job. Fig. 1 is a view of the 
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Kig. 2.—The Rack Filled with Tools. 


rack when empty showing its construction, while Fig. 2 
illustrates it filled with an assortment of tools. 

The rack consists of a series of steps, holes being 
bored in the treads to accommodate the tools, the diameters 
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of which are indieated on the beveled face of the r 
The tools are put. away simply by inserting them i; ;| 
heles which correspond to their diameters without rej. 

to the size marked on the tools or the rack. If th 

of the tool has been rubbed off when slipped in a ch 

is simply necessary to find the hole in the rack in whic) j 
will stay. This does away with the necessity of caliperin 
or locking up a drill gauge or micrometer. In this 
tools can be put only in the proper place, as it is in 
sible to put drills in a larger hole than they will fit or ; 
force them into ones that are too small. 

While the rack illustrated shows one size, it is possible 
to have it accommodate additional tools, as it is built on 
the sectional plan. The parts are interchangeable and the 
extension can take place either in front or at one side 
The sections can be supplied for either fractional, numeri 
cal or letter arrangements. The variation in the size of 
the holes in the fractional rack can be had in 64ths, 32nds, 
16ths and 8ths, as may be desired. Different sections can 
be furnished to meet any special arrangement, such as, for 
example, where two,or more tools of the same size are 
desired. 
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A New Foundry Flux 


A metallic reducing agent or flux, which it is claimed 
will not temper the alloys in which it is used, has been 
placed on the market by the New Era Mfg. Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. This flux is known as the Meta-loyed 
flux and is used for deoxidizing purposes in molten 
brass or brenze and aluminum casting alloys as well as 
in the manufacture of copper castings and in melting 
mixtures containing scrap material. The special advan- 
tages claimed for this flux, aside from its non-temper- 
ing property, are preventing excessive shrinkage, porous 
formations, blowholes and cold-shuts and increasing the 
fluidity, density and ductility of the material being cast. 

The prevention of the formation of pores and the 
defects in the castings is effected by the neutralizing 
action of the flux upon the nascent oxides of the molten 
alloys. The increase in the fluidity of the metal is an 
advantage where castings having small or thin portions 
are to be poured. The amount of flux used per too IV. 
of metal varies from 2 to 3 oz., according to the nature 
of the material, and if mixtures containing scrap are 
being melted from 25 to 50 per cent. more flux must be 
employed. When used with aluminum the flux is added 
before removing the crucible from the fire, while with 
brass, bronze and copper the crucible is first removed. 
The mixture is stirred and skimmed in the usual way 
before pouring. As compared with phosphor tin the cost 
per pound of Meta-loyed-flux is 25 per cent. less, while 
one pound, it is said, will go further than three times 
that amount of tin and will give more satisfactory results 


—++—___ 


The Titusville Iron Company, Titusville, Pa., builder 
of gas and steam engines, tubular boilers, etc., advises 
through Louis C. McKinney, its president, that it is oper- 
ating its boiler shop and foundry machine departments 
full time and is employing a complete force of men. The 
volume of business booked will enable it to continue full 
operations for some time ahead. August was the largest 
month from a sales standpoint this year, and if current 
business holds up well the present year will be the best 
in the company’s history. W. J. Harman, formerly super- 
intendent of the boiler shop of the Erie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa., is now general superintendent of the Titusville 
Iron Company. 





The influence of a name is shown in the recent de- 
cision of the Gibbs Gas Engine Company to change its 
name to the Standard Gas Power Company, owing to the 
fact that the former: name tended to indicate that the 
company was engaged in the manufacture of gas engines 
only. It is stated that the former name resulted in con- 
siderable confusion, and the present name has been selected 
as defining the wider scope of the business; namely, the 
manufacture of gas producers, for both fuel and powe', 
as well as of gas engines. The general offices of the com- 
pany are in the Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga., and the 
company has also an office and salesroom on Main street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Machinery Markets 


Business in the machinery trade is decidedly irregular. In Cleveland some dealers report their 
‘gust sales to be 20 per cent. over the preceding month and there is an excellent demand in that market 
+ foundry equipment. Business is below normal in Cincinnati and in Detroit. Trade is quiet in New 


rk, although there is an excellent export demand. 


The export business holds good in other markets. 


: Philadelphia the demand is quiet. Metal working machinery is not selling well in Baltimore, but there 
a good call for contracting equipment. Irrigation projects continue to hold the attention of the trade 
rexas, and some heavy business is looked for from that source shortly. A good demand for machine 

ols continues elsewhere in the South and there is a good volume of inquiries. Irrigation machinery is 
ling well on the Pacific coast, but the call for metal working machinery is not very heavy. 


New York 
New York, September 6, 1911. 


i.xport business continues to support the machinery 
irket. Some large sales of mining machinery have 
een made for delivery in Mexico and the Japanese 
nvineering firms in this city have been buying for rail- 

roads in that country. Some good business has come 
from German car and locomotive manufacturing com- 
panies and English and French machinery makers are 
ood customers for American machine tools just now. 
rhe railroads are buying a tool here and there but they 
show no disposition to close any business of real im- 
portance. The New York Central Railroad continues 
to defer purchasing against the extensive list it has had 
before the trade for several months, although thefe are 
rumors current among machinery men that buying 
will be begun within a few days. Machinery men who 
handle contracting machinery, such as hoisting en- 
vines, dredgés, steam shovels, etc., are doing a good 
business and there is an improved call for heavy en- 
gines. Houses that. handle metal working machinery 
do not find business so good. Orders are coming in for 
single tools in good volume, but there is no large 
buying from any one source. 

The Bradley Contracting Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York, has purchased a site in Long Island 
City, near the Queensboro Bridge, on which will be 
erected a machine shop in which the company proposes 
to make repairs on its contracting equipment. The 
property is on the river front and is 400 x 500 ft. The 
company will operate its own line of boats to transport 
material from the shops to the scene of its subway 
construction operations. 

Charles D. Durkee & Co., 2 South street, New York, 
has acquired a large site at Grasmere station, Staten 
Island, fronting 7oo ft. on the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railroad. The company is having plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a brick factory building for 
the manufacture of marine hardware. The erection of 
dwellings for employees is also included in the plans 

f the company. 

The Union Tool & Supply Company, 103 Chambers 
street, New York, has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey with $10,000 capital 
stock. Ivan Spangenberg, Thomas J. Wasser and 
'heodore Rurode are the incorporators. No manu- 
lacturing plans are yet announced. 

The Old Forge Company, Moodna, N. Y., has been 
incorporated to manufacture paper with a capital stock 
t $100,000. J. B. Waykins, R. C. Kastner and V. E. 
Smith, of New York City, are the incorporators. 

The North Tonawanda Musical Instrument Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., has awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of a four-story addition 50 x 150 ft. 
‘0 its plant at Payne and Sommers avenues and the 
‘rie Railroad; also a building 40x go ft. to be used as a 
boiler house, dry kiln and buffing room. 

The Victor Motor Truck Company, now located at 
'455 Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y., has awarded the 

tract for the main building of its new plant on a 

ur-acre site at Beaver road and the New York Central 

Xailroad just north of the city. The building will be 
0x 270 ft. and one story, of brick and concrete con- 
truction, 

The Wilson Aero Company, Buffalo, has been in- 
‘porated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manu- 
cture aeroplanes under the patents of John A. Wilson, 

'r., constructed with two motors and a device to pre- 
ent the machine from falling should either or both 
otors fail. The present offices of the company are at 

(05 D. S. Morgan Building. 

The National Carbonic Gas Company, Buffalo, is 
ilding a fireproof factory at 871 Seneca street. 

The West Haven Mfg. Company, manufacturer of 
ws and hack saws, New Haven, Conn., is having 





plans prepared for an addition and will make other ex- 
tensive alterations to its works. 


The Rhode Island Tool Company, Providence, R. L, 
has let contract for an addition to one of its buildings 
which will add a floor space of about 14,000 sq. ft. 

The Abbott Ball Company, manufacturer of steel 
balls for burnishing metal goods by tumbling, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has purchased a site in the Elmwood dis- 
trict and is contemplating the erection of a new factory. 
Plans are now being drawn for a building 40 x 100 ft., 
two stories, of modern mill construction. The company 
is interested in literature relative to fuel oil engines 
and will appreciate any information that can be given 
on this subject. 

Catalogues Wanted. 
H. K. Kouyoumjian, 7o1 Commercial Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio, desires catalogues from American 
manufacturers of machinery. 





Philadelphia 


Puivapecputa, Pa., September 4, 1911. 


The volume of business transacted by local mer- 
chants and manufacturers of machinery and tools in 
this district in August can scarcely be called satisfac- 
tory. Considerable irregularity in the placing of orders 
was noted and in but few instances have gains been 
made over the previous month. Buying was spasmodic; 
a period of activity, which would have a tendency to 
make the trade feel that better conditions were at hand, 
was almost invariably followed by a period of extremel 
light buying. As a rule business during the first half 
was better than that of the last half. Builders of ma- 
chinery have, in a few instances, been a little bit bet- 
ter off as far as work ahead is concerned, but few have 
made any increase in the productive rate. Several 
builders of special machinery doing an established ex- 
port trade report that demand to have been easier in 
August. Little new business develops in the export 
of tools of the usual standard types. Business in the 
closing week of the month showed no improvement, 
orders being usually confined to single tool proposi- 
tions. The railroads continue light buyers of ma- 
chinery or tools, although some further locomotive and 
rolling stock orders have been placed. The second 
hand machinery market is quiet. Boilers and engines 
are in fair demand, but pending business closes slowly. 
Little change is reported in the foundry situation, in 
instances steel casting plants as well as gray iron foun- 
dries have a little better volume of orders on hand. 

The Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., 
reports the demand for its varied line of presses and 
sheet metal tools as having been somewhat lighter, as 
is customary at this season of the year. Several good 
domestic contracts have been taken, but foreign orders 
have declined. A material improvement in business is, 
however, “aes during the next few months. 

J. G. Speidel, Reading, Pa., notes a material increase 
in the demand for cranes of various types. That for 
elevators has been well sustained since early in the year 
and the various departments of the plant are actively 
engaged. 

Proposals will be received by A. F. Hammond, su- 
perintendent of supplies Board of Education, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, for laboratory scales and balances, cali- 
pers, micrometers and other instruments and materials 
required for use in the annex of the Central H 
School, located in Germantown and Frankford. B 
will be received until September 12 and the expenditure 
for the equipment is limited to $20,000. A Sail dees i 
tion of the articles required may be obtained at t 
office of the superintendent, room 392, City Hall. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., has 
been booking sufficient orders, largely in the nature of 
single tools, to enable it to maintain an average output 
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of about 75 per cent. The demand, however, has been 
irregular, a comparatively good week or two being fre- 
quently followed by several weeks of comparative 
dullness. 

The Pennsylvania Equipment Company, West End 
Trust Building, is in the market for a 30 to 36-in. ver- 


.tical boring mill,.a 5-ft. radial drill, acetylene gas cut- 


ting-off apparatus, two or three motor trucks, a 6000- 
gal. and an 8000-gal. steel storage tank and a second 
hand generator set of 300 to 400 k.w., 250-volt, direct- 
current, direct connected to engine. As the floor space 
for the latter is limited the equipment must be as com- 
pact as possible. 

The Reading Crane & Hoist Company, Reading, Pa., 
has booked considerable business recently. Inquiries 
have, however, been somewhat lighter and scattered 
over a wide territory. Quite a good volume of business 
has been under negotiation for export to Mexico and 
South America, but orders develop rather slowly. <A 
good volume of general orders is on hand and the com- 
pany’s plant is operating close to full capacity. Recent 
shipments include a double I-beam traveling crane to 
the Omaha Electric Light & Power Company, Omaha, 
Neb., a single I-beam traveling bridge for the United 
States Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., and 
two cranes each to the Brompton Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, East Angus, Quebec, and the Piermont Paper 
Company, Piermont, N. Y. 

The Newton Machine Works, Inc., has been se- 
curing a fair amount of business in special equipment, 
purchased largely for replacement or for special re- 
quirements. Purchases recently have been largely of 
a spasmodic nature. The bulk have been principally 
for cold saw cutting-off machines, rotary planers and 
milling machines. -A recent order was for a slab mill- 
ing machine to take in work 8 ft. long and to swing 
cutters 32 in. in diameter. This is believed to-be the 
largest sized slab milling machine ever built. 

The Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., reports the 
volume of business transacted so far this year to have 
exceeded that for the same period last year by Io per 
cent. A number of orders have recently been taken 
and indications point to considerable further business 
in the near future. Among contracts just closed is 
one for a 125-ton plate ice plant for the American Ice 
Company, Baltimore, Md., for which a double acting 
horizontal refrigerating machine will be furnished, a 
new type of machine which has been but recently placed 
on the market. This company is now erecting an 
addition to its machine shop. The building will be two 
stories with basement 55 x 75 ft. and of brick and 
steel. A number of machine tools have already been 
purchased for the new shop and further purchases of 
equipment will be made in the near future. 





Baltimore 


BattTrmore, Mp., September 5, I0QI1. 


Business conditions in the iron, steel and machinery 
trades has been irregular, characteristic of the midsum- 
mer season. In a few instances an improvement over 
the previous month has been reported, but generally 
the demand has practically been on about an even 
basis. In the machine tool and machinery trade the 
volume of business transacted has been fair. Machin- 
ery sales have, for the most part, been small individu- 
ally, although a few moderate lists, covering such tools 
as are used by automobile repair shops and small ma- 
chine plants have been closed. Builders of special ma- 
chine tools and machinery report August business as 
having been fair. In the power equipment lines little 
business of importance is reported. Boiler and tank 
makers find new work scarce in this immediate vicinity. 
Several good contracts have been closed by heating and 
ventilating engineers and negotiations are pending for 
considerable business, to be completed before cold 
weather sets in. A good demand continues for con- 
tractors’ equipment. Municipal work of direct interest 
to the trade has been quiet, although proposals are 
being taken for a large amount of sewerage work. Ir- 
regular conditions are reported by structural material 
fabricators. Considerable small work with an occa- 
sional large project has developed in the South. Quite 
a fair amount of structural work for export has been 
taken by some of the local fabricators. Railroad buy- 
ing is still on a very conservative basis, although there 
is a tendency on the part of some of the local roads to 
broaden out, Most of this, however, is in the way of 
terminal betterments. The trade generally anticipates 
more active conditions during the next few months. 


Several projects in which sellers of machinery « 
tools are interested are in sight and a better ma: 
is anticipated in practically all lines. 


The Wiiford Mfg. Company, Baltimore, has }). 
incorporated and will engage in the sale of wood 
metal working machinery, with headquarters at 2.2 
Marine Bank Building. The incorporators are Alber: 
Wilford, J. Spencer Clark and Frank E. Walsh, Jr. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has awarded con 
tracts for new shop buildings and other improvements 
at Hardman, W. Va., and Rowlesburg, W. Va., to th: 
Roydhouse, Arey Company, Philadelphia, who will als. 
install the heating systems in the new buildings. The 
new equipment required will be purchased throug! 
E. H. Bankard, purchasing agent, B. & O. Building, 
this city. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co. deny the report which is 
again being circulated that they wiil erect a new ma- 
chine shop at Scott ana McHenry streets. They renort 
business in their general industrial department as being 
quiet, although the stove and furnace department is 
very busy preparing for the fall trade. 

Wallace Stebbins & Sons report general business 
in August as having been quite satisfactory, an im- 
provement over that of the previous month being 
noted. A large share of the orders taken have been 
for the smaller engines and general power equipment. 
A fair business is reported in general shop supplies and 
heating and ventilating specialties. 

The Skinner Ship Building & Drydock Company 
will build a 40 x 45 x 10 ft. pontoon for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company for use at Philadelphia. 
The pontoon will be equipped with electric pumping 
machinery, including both pump and motor, to be fur- 
nished by the railroad company. 

The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Company is building 
a wood working factory building, storage shed and 
lumber yard on Dock street, East Baltimore. The 
main building will be 30 x 57 ft. All the buildings will 
be fireproof, on concrete foundations and have slag 
roofs. A moderate quantity of wood working machin- 
ery is to be installed, including combination, band and 
cross cut saws, jointers, moulders, etc., all to be elec- 
trically driven. 

The Aumen Machinery & Supply Company reports 
business during August to have been about even with 
that of the previous month. Inquiries have been com- 
paratively good although confined to small and me- 
dium, wood and metal working equipment. The bulk 
of the sales have been in single tools, although an oc- 
casional larger order comes out. The most extensive 
list closed recently was for a line of tools for a mod- 
erate size automobile repair shop. Small tools and 
supplies were fairly active during August and the out- 
look for a moderate increase in general business is 
considered favorable. 

The Page Engineering Company, 113-121 East York 
street, has acquired a tract of land on Claggett street, 
South Baltimore, 98 x 1385 ft., extending to the water 
front, on which is being erected a modern machine 
shop. The plant will include a main building 40 x 100 
ft. and a wing 32 x 38 ft. Electric lighting and steam 
heating will be included. In addition to the buildings, 
a yacht basin and marine railway will be constructed. 
Some new machinery will be required for installaton 
in the new plant, but particulars are not available at 
this time. 

John D. Adt continues to operate all departments 
of the plant at full capacity. While the demand for 
elevators and elevating machinery has been rather 
quiet, that for special equipment has been more active. 
Several good export orders for tobacco-making ma- 
chinery, one from Chile, South America, and one fror 
England, have recently been booked and further busi- 
ness of that character is in sight. The demand for 
machine shop supplies and machine work continues ac 
tive and the general business situation is quite satis- 
factory with this concern. : 

The T. C. Bashor Company has taken a number 0! 
good contracts for heating and ventilating work, 10- 
cluding one for the heating and ventilating in connec- 
tion with the high pressure plant, for the new Coco 
Cola Building. The heating installation in the new 
chapel building of the Mt. Hope Retreat, Mt. Hope. 
Md., will also be installed and contracts for a high 
pressure piping system for the new plant of the Canton 
Box Company and for special work for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad at Grafton, W. Va., have also been 
booked. A number of special stacks, spouts, etc., W!! 
be furnished the Republican Finance Company for us¢ 
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e Tidewater Portland Cement Company plant at 
n Bridge, Md. The demand for boilers, engines 
tank work is reported as being rather light. Gen- 
inquiry is reported good and a number of bids are 
on work of both a general and special nature, 
h will be closed in the near future. 

is reported that the board of directors of the 

k Water Company, York, Pa., have awarded a con- 

t for the construction of a 1,000,000,000 gal. basin, 

» the east branch of Codories Creek, in York and 

ingfield Townships, to Stamper, Royland & Co., of 

hmond, Va. The cost of 'the work will, it is said, ex- 

ad }200,000., 

lurst Concrete Scow Construction Company has 

incorporated and will engage in the manufacture 
plain reinforced concrete construction, also the con- 
iction of scows, barges and other vessels of con- 
rete and concrete railroad ties. Telegraph poles and 
ther articles will also be manufactured. The capital 
tock of the .company is $100,000. Frank A. Furst 
s president; Michael T. Homer, vice-president, Joseph 

Hock, secretary, treasurer and manager. 

Bids have recently been received by Swift & Co. 
for the erection of a three-story warehouse building at 
Futaw & Camden streets. Plans, it is understood, call 
or the demolishing of the present building and for 
the installation of a moden refrigeration plant. Par- 
culars are not yet available. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Company denies the re- 
port that it will build a branch plant at Sparrow’s 
Point. It had been currently reported that this com- 
pany. wguld build and equip a plant at that point to 
take care of certain branches of its business. 

It is stated that Glidden & Fritz, architects, have 
cen commissioned to prepare plans for a larger 
garage and warehouse to be erected for John W. 
Browers, on Cathedral street, near Biddle street. The 
proposed structure is to be three stories in height and 
it is reported that it is to be occupied by the Brown 
Taxi Company. 





Chicago . 


Curicaco, Itt., September 5, 1911. 


[he Hymen-Michaels Company, Chicago, has been 

orporated with a capital stock of $2,500, to engage in 
manufacturing metal goods and machinery. The or- 
ganizers are Henry L. Stern, Sol Salins, Jesse H. Wil- 
lamson, 

rhe Chicago Bearing Metal Company, Chicago, is 

investigating sites with a view to erecting branch plants 
t points east of Buffalo and at Kansas City or Denver. 

The Illinois Smelting & Refining Company, Chi- 
go, advises that it will add to its line the manufac- 
ire of blue vitriol and is having plans prepared for an 
ddition to its works for this purpose. 

rhe Illionis Valley Sand Company, Ottawa, III, is 
ntemplating the rearrangement of its works to 
out double its present capacity. 

(he Weaver Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ill. 
inufacturer of the Weaver rolled jaw chuck, has 
oved into its new plant at Ninth & Cornell avenues. 
his company is in the market for a tool and cutter 
tinder, 1%-in. turret lathe, and an 18-in. engine lathe. 

(he Double Blast Mfg. Company, North Chi- 
co, Ill, has been incorporated with a capital 

k of $6,000 to engage in the manufacture of solder- 

furnaces. The incorporators are Nathan W. 
ndy, Anna C. Lundy and P. C. Regan. 

(he Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company, Moline, IIl., 

onsidering the building of a new machine shop, 
indry and power plant, but as yet has not decided 
cn it will begin work. It is quite likely, however, 

‘ the machine shop will be the first new building 

structed, and of course its equipment will be mod- 

In every respect. The company manufactures 

ial mill and elevator machinery and wood split 


eys. 
(he Buchanan-Lawrence Company, Joliet, Ill, has 
| incorporated with $200,000 capital stock by W. M. 
anan, Edward R. Daley and Erik Dillberg, and 


equip a plant for the manufacture of boots and 


-awrence Bros., Sterling, Ill, are pushing rapidly 
work of erection on their new plant. New equip- 


t me - manufacture of hardware specialties will 
nstalled. 

\t Kankakee, Ill., an addition is to be built aug- 
ting the electric light and power station. The new 
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building will be 60 x 130 ft., and will provide room for 
a new capacity. 

The Eclipse Gas Stove Company, Rockford, IIl., is 
preparing plans for a four-story addition, 70 x 8o ft. 

The Illinois Welding Company, Springfield, IIl., 
which has been in operation for two or three months, 
was recently incorporated with a nominal capital stock 
of $2,500. 

The Alton, Jacksonville & Peoria electric line, with 
offices at Alton, Ill., is about to erect a new power 
house in that city, 

The Star Bit & Tool Company, Rockford, IIL, will 
manufacture wood-boring tools. The company will 
have a capital stock of $30,000 and was incorporated by 
August Weyburg, Henry Lind and Robt. C. Lind. 

The machine shops at the Hawkins Mine of the 
International Harvester Company, Nashwauk, Minn., 
were severely damaged by fire last week. The loss 
is estimated at $50,000. 

The Minneapolis Sash & Door Company is to erect 
a $90,000 six-story factory in Minneapolis, Minn. The 
company Owns property 113 x 363 ft. and the new 
plant is to be the largest for the manufacture of sash 
and doors in Minneapolis. 

The Oostburg Steel Foundry Company, Oostburg, 
Wis., recently decided to close down its plant in- 
definitely. This action has been followed by the filing 
of a notice of dissolution. 

The R. V. Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been incorporated to manufacture hot water and steam 
radiator valves. The company was organized by 
George E. Page, C. A. Stone and Geo. Davelaar, with 
a capital stock of $10,000. 

At Boone, Iowa, ground is being broken for a new 
electric lighting plant, the construction of which is to 
be completed at the earliest possible time. " 

The Lytle Construction Company is preparing 
plans for the construction of a water works system at 
Pierson, Iowa. This company’s office is at Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

The Central Foundry Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. is planning to spend $25,000 in completing 
larger quarters into which it expects to move’ shortly. 
Max K. Weigel is president of the company. 


(OS 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, September 5, Irg1I. 


September is ushered in with some improvement to 
be noted in the machine tool trade. While business 1s 
yet below normal, indications are that the fall season 
will not be so disappointing a period as was predicted 
by numbers of manufacturers some time ago. Just at 
the moment it appears that Southern business is lead- 
ing that from other sections of the country. Buying 
is confined principally to the general trade, with the 
railroads and automobile manufacturers contributing 
only a comparatively small number of orders. 

Power plant equipment continues on the active list 
and electrical machinery is also in good demand. 

An educational school for printers’ apprentices is a 
new departure for the Cincinnati Continuation School, 
which will be under the supervision of Dean J. H. Ren- 
shaw. ‘It will be conducted along the same lines as the 
school for machinists’ apprentices, the students receiv- 
ing full pay for the time they are in school. 

George E. Whitney, secretary Lima State une 
Lima, Ohio, will open bids September 15 for the follow- 
ing power plant equipment: Eight 200-h.p. water tube 
boilers, six engines ranging from 135 to 265 h.p., six 
generators ranging from 75 to 150 k.w., and the usual 
equipment of heaters, pumps and piping. Specifica- 
tions may be seen at the offices of J. G. Lorimer, super- 
intendent of construction, Lima, Ohio, and of F 
Packard, the designing engineer. Columbus, Ohio. 

The Stacey Mfg. Company, Elmwood place, Cincin- 
nati, has made up plans for an addition to its plant that 
will be approximately 50x 250 ft., of regular mill con- 


struction. Harry Hake, Cincinnati, is the ees 
architect. The company makes a specialty of gas tan 
work. 


The Armor Steel Castings Company, Cincinnati, 
drew off its first heat in its new steel castings plant at 
Winton place September 1. The company will manu- 
facture steel castings under the Gebhard patents for 
hardening steel which it controls. 

The Kern Machine Tool Company announces that 
it will move its Cincinnati factory, located at Winton 
place, to East Hamilton, Ohio, where it has acquired 
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the building formerly occupied by the Fireproof Metal 
Furniture Mfg. Company. It expects to have the plant 
at the new location in full operation by October 1. 

It is reported that the International Chemical Cor- 
poration, of New York City, has acquired a controlling 
interest in the Central Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, and 
that it will soon commence the construction of a large 
fertilizer plant at Lockland, a Cincinnati suburb. 

On September 12 F. A. Geier, president of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Education; J. H. 
Cone, commissioner of that association; J. M. Manley, 
local secretary of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, and J. H. Renshaw, dean Cincinnati Continuation 
School, will leave Cincinnati on invitations from De- 
troit, Kalamazoo and other cities to explain industrial 
educational ideas as carried out by several Cincinnati 
schools. 

A report just made public by the Triumph Electric 
Company, Oakley-Cincinnati, shows that August of this 
year was the best month in the history of the com- 
pany. Sales for the past six months were I5 per cent. 
greater than during the corresponding périod of 1910. 
although the year 1910 showed an increase of 33 I-3 
per cent. over the annual average for the previous 10 
years. 

The Piqua Motor Company, Piqua, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. L. H. Wessel 
and Edward K. Keifer are named among the incorpor- 
ators. It is probable that some small machine tool 
equipment will be required later. 

The McMaul Boiler Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
contemplates erecting a boiler shop in East Toledo. 

W. H. Mertens, receiver for the Eureka Foundry 
Company, Cincinnati, presented a very encouraging re- 
port to the creditors of that company at a meeting held 
September 2. Operations in August showed a good 
profit and September bids fair to be even better. 

The Alvey-Ferguson Company is now installing 
machinery in its new factory at Oakley, Ohio, and ex- 
pects to have the plant in operation within 30 days. 
Most of the equipment was brought from the com- 
pany’s Louisville plant, which will be abandoned. ~ 

The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of paints and varnishes, is building a large 
addition to its main factory. The building is 46x 175 
ft., five stories and basement, of reinforced concrete and 
fireproof throughout. It will be equipped with all the 


latest appliances for the manufacture of paints. Part 
of the building will be used for testing room and 
laboratory. 
—_3--e—___—_ 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Onto, September 5, 1011. 


There has been a little more activity in the local 
machine tool market during the week due to the plac- 
ing of some small lot orders. During the previous few 
weeks business was almost wholly in small tools, but 
now there is a littke more demand for medium sized 
tools. While dealers look on the buying as a temporary 
spurt, there is a feeling that with the vacation season 
now over, September will show some improvement in 
the volume of sales. Business in August was some- 
what better than during July. Some of the dealers 
report that their sales during the past month increased 
about 20 per cent. over the previous month. Among 
the local machine tool builders conditions show little 
change. Makers of automatic screw machines and tur- 
ret lathes report some improvement in orders. In 
general machinery there is a good demand for coal 
tipples. Some orders for good sized installations are 
about to be placed. The demand for light traveling 
cranes is quite active. Some orders are coming out for 
foundry equipment, the market for which has been 
very dull for some time. The rubber tire making in- 
dustry in Akron is reported to be in a very satisfactory 
condition. 

A new plant for the manufacture of cranes, hoists 
and chain is being built by D. Round & Son, Cleveland. 
The plant will be located at stop No.3 on the Northern 
Ohjo Traction line and the Pennsylvania Railroad just 
out of Cleveland. The building will be 50 x 250 ft., 
two stories, of brick and _ steel construction and 
equipped with Detroit-Fenestra steel window sash. 
The machinery will be electrically driven, power being 
furnished from the adjoining plant of the Cleveland 
Chain & Mfg. Company, of which Mr. Round is pres- 
ident. A new generator of 50 to 100 hp. will be pur- 
chased. A little later the concern will be in the market 


for two 200-lb. power belt hammers. Little ij |, 
other machinery equipment will be required, a, |}, 
machinery in the present plant at 7625 Broadway , {| 
be moved to the new site. . 
The Lake Erie Nail & Supply Company, 412 Fr. yk. 


fort avenue, Cleveland, has taken the agency in ‘his 
territory for the complete machinery line of the Ham- 
ilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and jor 


the wood working machinery of the Advance Machine 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Chubb Cement Mfg. Company, Huron, Ohio. 
has been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
manufacture cement building blocks and drain tile. 
The company has secured the building formerly occu- 
pied by the electric light plant. It will purchase a 
8-hp. engine, a 15-hp. boiler and cement block and tile 
making machinery. Benjamin J. Chubb is the manager. 

The manufacturing business that has been con- 
ducted in Bucyrus, Ohio, by the Crooks-Uhle Machine 
Company has been incorporated and the name changed 
to the Crooks-Uhle Mfg. Company. The capital stock 
is $10,000. Officers have been elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, F. A. Wise; vice-president, F. E. Uhle; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. W. Miller; general manager, Earl G. 
Crooks. The company manufactures light steel novel- 
ties and will add additional products along the same 
line. Some new machinery will be installed. 

The Star Drilling Machine Company, Akron, Ohio, 
is enlarging its plant by the erection of a new black- 
smith shop and an addition to its boiler shop. The 
company expects to buy several steam hammers for 
its blacksmith shop. The boiler shop will be equipped 
with a 12-ton crane, which has been arranged? for. 

The Trumbull Public Service Company will enlarge 
its steam power plant at Warren, Ohio, by the erection 
of a boiler room, 40 x 40-ft., in which a 500-hp. boiler 
will be placed. It is also announced that the company 
will make another similar addition to its plant next 
spring. 

The Youngstown Sash Weight & Foundry Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000 by R. A. Potts and others. The 
company will make sash weights and other products. 
A site has been secured on which a plant will be 
erected. 

The McNaul Boiler Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
will build a new plant in East Toledo, near the plant 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, The building 
will be 70 x 240-ft. of brick and steel construction. 

It is announced that the Ohio Valley Enamel Com- 
pany will build a new enameling plant at Shadyside, 
Ohio, near Bellaire. Business men have raised $10,000 
to purchase a site. 

The Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, makers ot 
ventilators, oil filters, etc., reports that the volume 0! 
its business so far this year is up to that for the cor- 
responding period of last year, which was the best 
year in the company’s history. : 

The Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio, has de- 
cided to postpone until next spring the building of a 
new foundry, for which a site was secured some time 


ago. 
F. L. PRenrTIss. 
——+-e——_—_ 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micn., September 5, 1911 


Little that is new has developed in the local ma- 
chinery market, the dullness noted last week being still 
in evidence. Dealers report that the volume of bust- 
ness is about 40 per cent. less than normal at the pres- 
ent time and current orders for machine tools of stand- 
ard lines are small and scattered and are, in the main, 
for necessary replacements. Some activity is being 
noted in grinding machinery for mills and grain ele- 
vator equipment is also somewhat in demand following 
the recent organization of quite a number of small 
elevator companies throughout the State. Business for 
the automobile trade is scarce and no new develop- 
ments are looked for in this direction in the immediate 
future. Building operations are beginning to show ‘ 
decline, which is natural considering the volume © 
work which has been completed this summer. 

The Motor Foundry Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $35,000 by John H. James, Jo- 
seph A. Geyman and Arthur Webster. The new com- 
pany is equipping a large building in the east end fac- 
tory district for the production of iron and steel cast 
ings. 
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he Vanadium Saw Mfg. Company has been organ- 
by Eugene W. Wilson, John G. Kramer and 
fhomas S. Sprague with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
No manufacturing plans have been announced. 
rank J, Gorman has purchased: the buildings for- 
ly occupied by the Ford Motor Company at Brush 
street and Piquette avenue. It is understood that Mr. 
;orman will equip a portion of the plant for the manu- 
‘facture of motor cycles. 
the Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
re ting a large brick mill and warehouse at its Detroit 


cn, 

he Phoenix Engineering Company has filed notice 
i an increase of capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 

lhe Columbus Castings Company has filed articles of 
ncorporation giving the capital stock at $30,000, Frank 
lliensberger, Thomas H. Sedley and Edward L. Nelson 
re the principal stockholders. 

lhe Machinery Sales Company has been organized 
by Fred D. Cooley, John A. Skelton and Ray C. Silver 
with a capital stock of $3,000 and will deal in ma- 
chinery. 

The Manistee Iron Works, Manistee, Mich., has 
decided to buy the American rights to manufacture a 
rotary pump recently patented in England. The capi- 
tal stock of the company will be increased to $800,000 
and it is understood that a goodly portion of. the in- 
crease will be expended in modernizing the company’s 
plant in preparation for the manufacture of the new 
pumps. 

The Kellogg Corn Flakes Company, Battle Creek, 
\ich., has a new building under way which will double 
the capacity of the company’s plant and will be of fire- 
proof construction 66 x 120 ft. and five stories. 

The Reo Motor Truck Company, Lansing, Mich., is 
making preparations for extensive improvements at its 
plant. The company will enlarge the present buildings 
and will install new and improved machinery so that all 
parts of the cars can be made at the local factory. 

Negotiations are under way for the removal of the 
plant of the Kelley Chair Company, Kent City, Mich., 
to Hancock, Mich. W. C. Kelley is president of the 
ompany. 

The large cooperage shop of the Cadillac Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cadillac, Mich., was destroyed by fire this week, 
entailing a loss of $6,000. The shop will be rebuilt in 
the spring. 

The city of Coldwater, Mich., has awarded the con- 
tract for the new machinery at the municipal power 
house to the Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Company. 

The Grand River Butter Company has been organ- 
ized at Ionia, Mich., by C. Romander, R. A. Hawley and 
thers with the idea of operating a chain of creameries 
n that section of the State. 

W. K. Kellogg, proprietor of the Corn Flakes Com- 
pany, of Battle Creek, Mich., has purchased the plant 

i the defunct Corl Piano Company in that city and 
will utilize the building for the manufacture of shipping 
asses. 

lt is reported that the Manistee River Power Com- 
pany will soon begin work on a large water power 
project on the Manistee River. Leon F. Titus and 
Stephen Lantner, of Traverse City, Mich., are among 
those interested in the company. 

l'armington, Mich., has voted in favor of bonding 

ra water works system. An electric lighting system 
‘ now in process of installation. 
_ the East Shore Woodenware Company, Frankfort, 
‘lich, suffered an almost total loss of its plant by fire 
\ugust 26 with a resultant damage amount to about 
280,000 

the National Auto Truck Company, Bay City, Mich., 
viii soon begin the construction of its new buildings 
vhich will include a manufacturing building, carboniz- 

building and testing house. Considerable equip- 

t will be required. 

_ lhe Commonwealth Power Company, of Jackson, 
‘ich, is planning the construction of a large power 
-c in Battle Creek, Mich., in connection with the 
inpany’s Au Sable River power project, recently 
1oted in the Iron Age. 
_ | he new chemical plant of the Lake Superior Iron & 
icmical Company, at Manistique, Mich. is nearing 
mpletion. A considerable part of the machinery is 
ig imported from Germany. 

‘he Wolverine Mfg. Company, Zeeland, Mich., will 

case its capital stock from $150,000 to $350,000 and 
ec tly increase the capacity of its plant, including the 
“uipment of a new department for the manufacture of 
Phonographs, ‘ 


is reported that the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
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Sault Ste. Marie Railway will locate car shops at Glad- 
stone, Mich. 

Baraga, Mich., has bonded for $30,000 for the con- 
struction of an electric light and water works plant. 
Address the village clerk. 

C. Y. Bennett, of St. Ignace, Mich., has purchased 
a large tract of timber near that city and it is under- 
stood that he will erect a saw mill in connection 
therewith. 





Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, INv., September 5, I011. 

W. J. Holliday & Co., Indianapolis, manufacturers of 
shafting and structural shapes, has acquired a tract of 
seven acres on which it proposes to erect a steel frame 
building to accommodate its structural steel and plate 
making department. The building will be equipped 
with electric cranes, shears, punches, etc. 

The New Process Lighting & Heating Company, 
Laporte, Ind., has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000 and expects to build a new factory at once. 

The Kelly Foundry & Machine Company, Goshen, 
Ind., is about to place a contract for the erection of a 
one-story building 75 x 155 ft. 

The Lebanon Heating Company’s plant at Lebanon, 
Ind., will be sold at receiver's sale at a date to be fixed 
by the court. 

The Socker-Bettner Company has been incorporated 
at New Castle, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock by 
Homer H. Socker, C. F. Bettner and C. E. Socker. 
The company will deal in hardware. 

The Granger Electrical & Mfg. Company, Warren, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
to manufacture electrical novelties. The directors are 
Francis Granger, R. L. Tobin and F. Canady. 

The Auto Lighting & Electrical Company, Indian- 
apolis, has been incorporated to manufacture vehicle 
lights. The directors are G. S. Montfort, C. R. Brown 
and F. C. Parker. ' 

The J. B. Arpin Coal Co., Brazil, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. The company 
has leased several acres of land a few miles west of the 
city and will proceed to sink a shaft for the first mine. 
The members of the company are Chicago and Grand 
Rapids capitalists and are represented by McNutt, 
Shattuck & Robinson, attorneys, of Brazil. 





The South 


Louisvitte, Ky., September 5, 1911. 

Business is opening up with the beginning of the 
first month of fall, and a steady flow of inquirie$ is re- 
ported. Hesitation on the part of buyers in closing 
tor machinery for which they are known’ to be in the 
market is a somewhat discouraging feature of the situ- 
ation, but this merely delays business and does not 
eliminate it. The improvement noted recently in the 
demand for machine tools continues to be felt, and a 
number of comfortable orders in this line have been 
booked. Louisville has just completed its municipal 
fiscal year and reports building during the past 12 
months amounting to over $5,500,000, the largest re- 
corded. Heavy building operations during the suc- 
ceeding period are also in prospect and dealers in con- 
tractors’ outfits are expecting big business from this 
source. 

Van Vredenburgh & Co., 518 West Chestnut street, 
Louisville, are equipping a general machine shop and 
will refit pipe tools, make dies and do other machine 
work. Richard Van Vredenburgh is the proprietor of 
the shop. The equipment he has bought thus far 
includes a Universal tool and cutter grinder. 

The Louisville Cement Company has purchased for 
installation at its Speed’s, Ind. cement mill a com- 
plete Robbins belt conveyor having a capacity of 450 
tons per hour. The conveyor will carry cement from 
the crushers to several large concrete storage bins 
which have been recently erected. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany has purchased a six-ton Howe scale of special 
design for use in weighing pipe at its Louisville plant. 

he Hillen Mfg. Company, Louisville, which re- 
cently began operations, has purchased three brass 
turret lathes of Warner & Swasey manufacture from 
E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville. e Hillen company 
is rating a brass foundry and manufacturing - 
bers’ supplies. 

E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, dealers in power 
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transmission, machine tools, etc., have taken the local 
agency for the Otto gas engine. 

G. O. Tuck & Co., Louisville, manufacturers of to- 
bacco, will close a deal shortly for the purchase of an 
automatic machine for drying leaf tobacco. 

The Pioneer Coal Company, recently organized by 
Louisville capiialists, has begun to make purchases of 
machinery and supplies in connection with its coal 
mining operations near Barbourville, Ky., in the south- 
eastern part of the State. 

The Eagle Casting Company, Winchester, Ky., sup- 
plied a large number of ornamental iron standards used 
in some boulevard lighting which has recently been 
done in Louisville through the co-operation of mer- 
chants, lighting companies and advertising concerns. 

Neville Kellner & Co., Louisville, will be awarded 
the contract for installing a heating plant in the addi- 
tion to the Parkland school in Louisville by the Board 
of Education. A Hart & Krauss boiler will be used. 

The city of Owensboro, Ky., has closed a contract 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, for the installation of a steam turbine and gen- 
erator in the municipal lighting plant. The cost of 
the equipment will be $14,500. The George F. Stocker 
Company, St. Louis, secured the contract for the in- 
stallation of a switchboard and cooling tower. 

A co-operative company is being organized at Frank- 
lin, Ky., by the farmers of Simpson county for the 
erection of a $40,000 elevator and flour milling plant. 

The Nicholasville Water Company, Nicholasville, 
Ky., has filed amended articles of incorporation in- 
creasing its capital stock from $8,000 to $20,000. It is 
understood that considerable improvements are to be 
made. 

The Hazard Light & Water Company, Hazard, 
Ky., has filed articles of incorporation, its capital stock 
being $25,000. The incorporators include Jesse Mor- 
gan, J. B. Hoge and T. S. Ward. 

The Harris Coal Company has been incorporated at 
Providence, Ky., for the purpose of operating a coal 
mine. F. B. Harris, B. C. Harris and Thomas E. Fin- 
ley are stockholders. 

The Consumers’ Lumber & Coal Company, Law- 
renceburg, Ky., has been organized for the purpose of 
operating a planing mill. The mill is now being 
equipped. 

The Paducah Water Company, Paducah, Ky., is 
erecting a boiler house adjoining its pumping station. 
Water tube boilers will be installed and a coal elevating 
and conveying outfit will also be required. A steel 
smoke stack will be erected. 

Dayton, Tenn., has voted in favor of issuing $225,000 
of bonds for the purpose of installing a system of water 
works. Euclid Waterhouse, John A. Denton and W. A. 
\ult are commissioners in charge of the issue. 

The Great Falls Power Company is planning a 
hydroelectric plant on the Caney Fork River near Mc- 


Minnville, Tenn. It is expected that the plant will 
develop 55,000 hp. The work of constructing a dam 


will be begun shortly, the company having completed 
the purchase of the necessary riparian rights. 
_ Prices on an engine are being asked by the Riceville 
Gin & Warehouse Company, Riceville, Tenn. 

A larger site for the water works pumping station of 
Clarksville, Tenn., has been purchased by the munici- 
pality and the station will be moved. It is expected 
that some changes in the equipment will be made in 
making the removal. 

Ransom & Frierson, Shelbyville, Tenn., are planning 
the erection of a cotton gin. A power press will be 
among the items of equipment purchased. 

It is reported by a Nashville, Tenn., industrial bu- 
reau that the Cherokee Globe Company, Gainesville, 
Tex., will remove its plant to Nashville and that it will 
be considerably enlarged. 

Maryville, Tenn., will vote on a $75,000 bond issue 
for water works purposes on Wednesday, September 
20. The issue was authorized at the last session of the 
State Legislature. 

The Jackson Ornamental Iron & Bronze Works has 
been incorporated at Jackson, Tenn., for the purpose of 
erecting a plant costing $25,000. Steel, bronze and 
brass grill work for use in bank and office fixtures will 
be the chief output of the plant. J. C. Felsenthal has 
been chosen president; W. R. Sparkman, vice-president; 
J. J. Losier, secretary and general manager; L. J. Weis, 
treasurer, and W. M. Burns, superintendent. Equip- 
ment for the plant is now being purchased. 

The South Pittsburg Light Company has been in- 
corporated at South Pittsburg, Tenn., with $10,000 capi- 


— 


tal stock by W. C. Houston, A. L. Kelly and | 
Houston. 
The Florence Wagon Company, Florence, A|:.. has 


irles 


under consideration plans for removing its plaut to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. It has a capital stock of $2:0,000 
The Alabama-Georgia Syrup Company, Monivom- 


ery, Ala., has decided upon the erection of a refriverat- 
ing plant for use in storing syrup. This apparent'y 
offers a new field for refrigerating machinery, as cold 
storage has not heretofore been regarded as essential] 
to the handling of syrup. The company intends to 
expend about $25,000. 

Tracy W. Pratt, Huntsville, Ala., who is endeavoring 
to organize a company for the establishment of a paper 
mill, states that the concern will build a plant costing 
$400,000. In view of the large amount of low-grade 
lumber in the form of waste from sawmills which would 
be available it is believed that the plant could produce 
paper very cheaply. 

R. A. White, R. T. Dallas, A. W. Bingham and 
others, of Ardmore, Okla., are organizing a company 
with $10,000 capital stock for the manufacture of a 
galvanized iron egg crate. 

W8. L. Bassalo, Ensley, Ala., plans the erection of a 
plant for the manufacture of a patented wrench. 

The Piedmont Foundry & Machine Company, Hick- 
ory, N. C., is in the market for a belt-driven stake 
riveter. The company specifies that it have 72-in. 
throat capacity for %-in. hot rivets. 

Ira Mowery is contemplating the erection of a plant 
for the manufacture of acetylene generators at Para- 
gould, Ark. The Paragould Commercial Club has the 
matter in hand. 

The American. Net & Twine Company, Anniston, 
Ala., has decided upon the enlargement of its plant. 
The concern plans the expenditure of $150,000 in the 
improvements. A contract for the new building has 
already been let. 

A peanut hulling plant will be erected at Jonesboro, 
Ark., by the Arkansas Peanut Growers’ Association. 
J. M. Jones is president and R. H. Hancock secretary 
and treasurer of the subsidiary organization formed for 
the purpose of erecting the plant. 





St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., September 2, 1911. 


Business in the machine tool line has been rather 
quiet with respect to actual orders placed, but the deal- 
ers report considerable in sight. In consequence they 
look for September to show up fairly well in compar'- 
son with the months that have preceded it. The trans- 
actions of the week have been for the most part in in 
dividual machines. 

The announcement is made that the capacity of the 
Standard Oil Company’s large refineries at Wood 
River, Ill., about 15 miles from St. Louis, will be prac- 
tically doubled. 

The Fulton Iron Works, which is building a new 
plant on the western edge of the city to which it will 
remove as soon as completed, has placed its order for 
the crane equipment. This will include nearly a dozen 
electric cranes, several of which will be of 30 tons 
capacity. 

The new Municipal Courts building of St. Louis. 
which is practically completed, awaits the order of the 
Board of Public Improvements for the boilers and heat- 
ing and lighting equipment. It is expected to be ot 
sufficient capacity to heat, light and provide power for 
the building itself, the City Hall adjoining and the 
police headquarters and courts buildings across the 
street. 

The St. Louis Board of Public Improvements has 
decided to install in the municipal testing plant a new 
machine capable of crushing the hardest of rock and 
brick for use in testing street materials. : 

The Huttig Sash & Door Company, which was re 
cently burned out, has commenced the construction 0! 
a new unit plant, the first unit to cost $200,000, aside 
from the mechanical equipment. 

The Ralston Purina Company has begun the ore 
struction of a $40,000 addition to its factory and w! 
equip it with machinery for the increase of its product. 

The Mississippi Valley Glass Company has begun 
the construction of a $35,000 addition to its glass manu- 
facturing plant, and will increase its equipment. : 

The Byrnes Belting Company has begun the erec- 
tion of its new $40,000 building to increase its produc 
tion capacity. 
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L. Fraser, general manager of the Coalamont 

of the Columbia Coal & Coke Co., Winnipeg, 

M with mining properties in British Columbia, has 

: in the southern Illinois mining district inspecting 

ines there previous to equipping the Coalamont 
with about $500,000 worth of machinery. 

he Central Electric Light, Heat & Power Com- 

Gibson, Ill., has been incorporated with $100,000 
il stock by Archibald Hood, James Hood and 
. Clarke. 

(he Quincy & Western Railway Company has been 
rporated to build a railroad from Niota to Quincy, 

[he incorporators are W. T. Duke, H. F. Dayton, 

W. Wall, W. H. Govert and S. B. Montgomery. 
line will be electric. 
rhe E. W. Ray & Son Lumber Company, St. Joseph, 

with a capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture 
er, has been incorporated by E. W. Ray, E. W. 

Jr., and Louis F. Schilling. 
lhe Carthage Electric Company, Carthage, IIl., has 
been incorporated by William Matthiesen, Victor W. 
Olff and H. C. Hall and will equip a plant for the manu- 

ture of electrical apparatus. 

The Dorris Motor Car Company, St. Louis, has 

mpleted plans for the erection of a new plant for the 

nufacture of automobiles. It will be 187 x 300 ft., 
three stories, and will immediately adjoin the present 
large plant. The capacity of the company will be 
led by the addition. 
(hrough the offices of the Business Men’s League 
st. Louis a plant for the finishing of cotton goods 
| be established here immediately, large enough to 
loy a force of 300 hands. A building of 45,000 sq. 
floor area has been leased and $100,000 will be spent 
in equipping it. The new plant will do bleaching, dye- 
ing, printing and finishing of all kinds of cotton goods. 

The Goodenough Mining Company, with $50,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated at Joplin, Mo., by 
C. B. Rhodes, Frank E. Weeks and Frank Nicholson. 
It will equip its mining property with machinery at 
once, 

The architects are announced to be at work on the 
plans for the large buildings to be erected on two 
blocks of ground bought here for the Western branch 
f the Lowell Bleacheries, Lowell, Mass. The plant 
is expected to approximate the capacity of the home 
lant and will handle all the trade which can be 
eached economically from St. Louis. 

The Automatic Register Company, East St. Louis, 

has had its machine tested on the Illinois Traction 
System. The device not only records the number of 
ssengers who enter the car or train but the mileage 
eled by each. It is stated that no attention from 
passenger or conductor is required in working the 
ice. The company has an authorized capital stock 
i $1,000,000. A. D. Branhan, the inventor, is president 
the company; Judge William P. Launtz, first vice 
ident and general counsel; Adolph R. Korreck, sec- 
| vice president; Paul W. Abt, secretary and treas- 
Ernest Lane, general manager; Gebhard A. Buett- 

er. superintendent. 

lhe Western Wheel Barrow & Mfg. Company, Kan- 

s City, Mo., will erect a new factory at Portsmith, 
\rk., at a cost of $25,000. Plant will be used for the 
nanufacture of wheelbarrows and swings and for foun- 

vy purposes. New machinery will be required. J. P. 

llison is secretary and treasurer of the company. 
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Texas 


Austin, TEex., September 2, 191T. 


present plans are carried out several hundred 

sand acres of raw land in the Gulf coast region 

| lexas will be reclaimed by means of irrigation with- 
nthe next year or two. Some of these irrigation pro- 
involve the construction of large canal systems 

the installation of pumping plants which will give 
normous flow of water. The new law authorizing 
reation of irrigation districts and the issuing of 

s upon the land involved is stimulating the inau- 
tion of several projects of this character. In the 
‘r Rio Grande valley alone one district to embrace 
125.000 acres of land upon which bonds to the amount 
'' 53,000,000 are to be issued is now proposed. The 
issioners court of Chambers county sitting at 
‘\uac has been petitioned to order an election to 

'. on the proposition of creating an irrigation dis- 











trict to embrace about 75,000 acres of land bordering 
the Trinity River. The proposition is said to be gen- 
any favored by the tax payers of the proposed dis- 
trict. 

The Southwestern Portland Cement Company will 
make improvements to its plant at El Paso at a cost 
of $12,000 in addition to the large water purification 
plant that it is installing. 

The Chanute Window Glass Company is reported to 
have completed arrangements for the erection of a 
large glass factory at Wichita Falls. 

The Rio Hondo Gin Company has been formed for 
the purpose of installing a cotton gin at Rio Hondo. 
Its capital stock is $6,000. The incorporators are F. 
M. Paul, Ed. H. Smith and Alba Heywood, all of San 
Antonio. 

J. G. Warfield has promoted the organization of a 
company which will erect a factory at Waco for the 
manufacture of a stalk-cutting machine. About $100,000 
will be invested in the enterprise, it is stated. 

The Brice Gin Company has been formed at Clar- 
endon, with a capital stock of $6,000. The incorpora- 
tors are R. S. Kimberlain, John Grady and C. L. Ben- 
son, 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company will install 
a new 200-hp. engine and new matching machine in 
its planing mill at Orange. New filing and engine 
rooms will also be erected. 

The City Council has under consideration the con- 
struction of a complete sewer system for Bay City. 

The lumber mill of the Aldridge Lumber Company 
at Aldridge, which was recently destroyed by fire, en- 
tailing a loss of about $60,000 will be immediately re- 
built. The new mill will have a much larger capacity 
than the one destroyed. ' 

The city of Terrell is erecting a new concrete 
power house for its water works plant. 

CoHier & Love are installing two large irrigation 
pumping plants near Hoban, They are also putting in 
a large plant near Barstow. : 

Stump Robbins, Saragosa, will install a water works 
plant and distributing system for that town. 

The Troup Gin, Mili & Light Company has taken 
over the electric light plant at Troupe, and has just 
finished the installation of a cotton gin here. It is also 
operating a sawmill, box factory and novelty wood- 
working plant. 

The window glass factory of the Texas Glass Com- 
any at Texarkana is to be nearly doubled in capacity. 
Nhen the proposed enlargement is finished it will be 
one of the largest window ‘glass factories in the 
United States, it is stated. R. M. Patterson is manager. 

The Brownwood Ice & Fuel Company is rebuilding 
its ice plant at Brownwood, which was destroyed by 
fire a few weeks ago. The new plant will have a daily 
capacity of 70 tons. 

The Business Men’s Club of Waco is promoting the 
establishment of a large factory for the manufacture of 
overalls and working clothes. The factory will start 
with 100 machines. 

H, E. Luck and associates are making good progress 
with their plans for the establishment of an automobile 
factory at Cleburne. 

J. A. Huston is installing new machinery and mak- 
ing other improvements to his cotton gin at Malaga, 
N. M. 

The Meerschaum Company of America contem- 
plates establishing a factory at Deming, N. M., for the 
manufacture of pipes and other articles out of mieer- 
schaum. It owns a large deposit of meerschaum, situ- 
ated 28 miles from Silver City, N. M. Theodore W. 
Osterheld is chief engineer of the company. 

The copper smelter addition to the plant of the 
American Smelting & Refining Company at El Paso 
will be finished about October 1. It will cost about 
$400,000. 

At the election held in Austin August 30 for the 
purpose of ratifying the contract that was entered into 
recently by the City Commission and William B. John- 
son, of Hartford, Conn., representing the Hydraulic 
Properties Company, of New York, for the recon- 
struction of the dam across the Colorado River at this 
place and the installation of a hydroelectric plant com- 
paratively few votes were cast inst the proposition. 
The cost of the proposed works is $1,720,000. The 
hydroelectric plant will develop a minimum power of 
7500-hp. The dam will be of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. 
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The -Wilkins Trunk Mfg. Company, Dallas, is about 
to erect a new factory of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion three stories 50x 150 ft. The new plant will cost 
approximately $40,000. John F. Wilkins is vice-presi- 
dent. 

The Texas Rolling Mill Company, Fort Worth, is 
about to add to its plant a fabricating department in 


_ which a car repairing equipment will be installed. To 


provide for these additions the capital stock of the com- 
pany has been increased from $175,000 to $300,000. 


——_++ eo 


The Pacific Coast 


PorTLAND, Ore., August 29, I9I1. 


The machine tool business is rather quiet. The only 
transactions in the heavier class of tools consist of a 
few orders* for single tools from widely separated 
points, and aside from prospects of the establishment 
of a few new shops there is little encouragement in the 
outlook. The demand for small shop equipment is keep- 
ing about on a level with the record of the last month 
or two, but is hardly sufficient to offset the dullness in 
heavier equipment. 

The general market, aside from metal working tools, 
is in very satisfactory shape, with a fair number of large 
orders and a heavy volume of small business in all de- 
partments. Conditions in the interior are favorable, as 
the grain crop is above expectations and is expected to 
move rather early at fair prices. More attention is 
being turned to the fruit industry and the demand for 
pumps and irrigating machinery is steadily increasing. 
Wood working and logging ecuipment, however, con- 
tinues to occupy a leading position in this market as a 
whole. The demand for marine gas engines, which has 
for years been a feature of the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound districts, is especially strong this summer. 

A lot of new equipment, including a No. 3 and a 
No. 6 Austin crusher, will shortly be installed in the 
Moskill rock quarry near Chehalis, Wash. 

The Moran Company, Seattle, Wash., has taken a 
contract amounting to about $50,000 for alterations to 
the steamer Hyades. 

It is announced that the Wendling-Johnson Lumber 
Company, which recently acquired a mill at Acme, Ore., 
will rebuild the plant on a large scale. 

The Security Vault & Metal Company has purchased 
a site in this city on which it expects to erect a factory 
shortly. 

The Pacific Coast Dry Milk Machinery Company 
has been incorporated in this city with the object of 
manufacturing milk condensing and dairy machinery. 

J. G. Lidgerwood, of the Lidgerwood Mig. Com- 
pany, New York, has been making a tour of the coast. 
M. H. Dickinson, coast manager, has been supervising 
the establishment of a branch office in San Francisco. 

The Bellingham Brass Mfg. Company has been in- 
corporated at Bellingham, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by C. J. Christopher, F. B. Carrion and E. M. 
Wilson. 

The Seattle, Wash., branch of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company has moved from the White Build- 
ing to 576 First avenue South, where a large store has 
been occupied. . 

The Woodcock Mfg. Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Spokane, Wash., with a capital stock of $40,000 
by L. H. Woodcock, Charles Borne and S. Mann for 
the purpose of starting a saw works. 

The Alaska Marble Company is opening a quarry on 
Chickamin Creek, near Leavenworth, Wash., and plans 
to install a gang of saws in addition to the quarry 
outfit. 

The hoisting outfit being built by the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works, this city, for the Yosemite Lumber 
Company’s plant near Merced Falls, Cal., is said to be 
the largest of the kind ever used in logging on the 
coast. It is designed to lower logging cars down a 
7600-ft. incline with a maximum grade of 70 per cent. 

The Loggers’ & Contractors’ Machinery Company, 
this city, has established a branch at Seattle, Wash., 
under the management of G. L. Davis. 

The Multnomah Iron Works, this city, has issued a 
new catalogue of logging machinery. 

The Index-Galena Lumber Company, Index, Wash., 
has added several Berlin machines to its plant, includ- 
ing an 8-in. band resaw. 

The Niagara Falls Ladder Company is installing a 
plant for the manufacture of ladders at Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

H. N. Woods, of Napa, Cal., is preparing to start 
a tub and pail factory at Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., September 2, 19 


A comment heard on all hands is that both industria] 
and commercial activity are surprisingly well main- 
tained in a time of considerable political excitement. 
In many quarters it is believed that if the government 
is sustained the present reciprocity agreement with the 
United States will be followed by one including manu- 
factured articles. Canadian manufacturers are not tak- 
ing any open part in the campaign, but there is no 


doubt that their good wishes are with the opponents of 
reciprocity. So far business is as good as it probably 
ever was at this season in Canada. It is perhaps safe 
to say that never before was it so good at this time of 
year. Yet farmers are not selling very freely of their 
new crop. A reason given is that some of them are 
looking for higher prices in the event of reciprocity be- 
ing established. When the farmers do become free 
sellers trade will increase in volume, and unless more 
skilled labor comes in among the shiploads of immi- 
grants arriving the problem of getting hands enough 
to man the factories and workshops will be a serious 
one. 


Oscar Hilip and Adolph Mueller, of the H. Mueller 
Mfg. Company, Decatur, IIl., have been looking into the 
advantages of several Canadian cities and towns with 
the purpose of establishing branch works in this coun- 
try. 

Orders have been placed with the Allis-Chalmers- 
Bullock Company, Montreal, for six 4000-hp. steam tur- 
bines, governor's and accessories for the new pulp and 
paper plant which the Price Bros. Company is building 
at Jouncaire, Que. 

The Price Brothers Company, Quebec, Que., has or- 
dered a steel penstock 29,000 ft. long and weighing 
more than 2000 tons from the Petroleum Iron Works 
Company, Sharon, Pa. All the electrical apparatus for 
the Price Brothers Company new pulp and paper plant 
at Jouncaire, Que., including two 3000-hp. generators, 
raising and lowering transformers, two large switch- 
boards and accessories, will be installed by the Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Company, Hamilton. 

A briquetting plant is being installed at the Mackay 
mine, Cape Breton, N. S. 

The Electric Power Company, whose system rami- 
fies over a large extent of eastern Ontario thickly dot- 
ted with towns, has completed important improvements 
at Brighton, Colborne, Cobourg, Port Hope, Oshawa, 
Deseronto, Bowanville, Sidney, Napanee, and is pro- 
ceeding with further improvements in some of the 
towns mentioned and at Healy Falls, Campbellford, Pe- 
terboro and elsewhere. 

The Flexible Conduit Company, Guelph, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

An appropriation of $20,000 has been voted by the 
ratepayers of Middleton, N. S., for the equipment of the 
town’s electric lighting system. 

The Hahn Brass Company, New Hambourg, Ont. 
has installed a 50-hp. motor in its works and will here- 
after run these by power from the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission’s system. 

The town of Orillia, Ont., has awarded contracts 
for electrical equipment to the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Hamilton, Ont., the cost to be $12,250. 

A by-law will be submitted to the ratepayers of Ot- 
tawa this month to authorize the purchase of electric 
pumping equipment. 

The Sherbrooke Railway & Power Company, Sher- 
brooke, Que., has authorized the issue of $300,000 addi- 
tional. bonds in connection with the recent purchase 0! 
the Eastern Townships Electric Company, the Lennox- 
ville Light & Power Company and the Stanstead Elec- 
tric Company. It is proposed to extend the distributing 
systems of those concerns. 


An order has been placed by the Canadian Pactfic 
Railway Company with the Fairfield Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, of Glasgow, for two steamships 570 ft. long and 
ft. beam, 18 knots per hour, to supplement the fleet now 
engaged in the Pacific trade between Vancouver, Yoko- 
hama and Hong Kong. They are to be delivered early 
in 1913. 

The Preston Car & Coach Company, Preston, Ont. 
has under construction a new erecting shop which 1s 
x 200 ft. 


The Robb Engineering Company, Amherst, N. S., 
and South Framingham, Mass., has received an order 
from the Sturgeon Lake Development Company, To 
ronto, for two Robb-Mumford boilers, 54 in. by 15 't 
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e stack 48 in. in diameter and 8o ft. high, with 
connection, 

Nova Scotia Car Company, Halifax, N. S., has 
ted the improvement of its forge department, 
17 oil furnaces now in operation, having found 
oil to be a more economical fuel than coal. Its 

iron foundry is also in operation. Machinery for 
ew steel car plant has arrived and is being in- 
|. In October the building of steel cars will be 
n at the plant. 

he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, 
nto, has received an order;for 12,000 ft. of elevator 

ng for the equipment of 27 elevators in Saskatche- 


he Dominion Bridge Company, Walkerville, Ont., 
obtained the contract to construct a steel bridge 
the Canadian Pacific Railway across the Thames at 
lon, Ont. 

(he Canadian Pacific Railway Company is about to 

t at Montreal a 24-stall engine house, a machine 

p and a mechanical coaling plant. 

lhe Norton Company, Chippewa, Ont., has given a 

ntract for the extending of its factory, in which is to 

e installed a considerable amount of new machinery. 

Che Hamilton Bridge Works Company, Hamilton, 
Ont., is preparing plans for large new buildings to cost 

tween $150,000 and $200,000. 

\V. V. Dawson & Co., Montreal, are putting up a 

rege new factory. 

Commercial Cars Ltd. Luton, Bedfordshire, Eng- 

|, manufacturer of auto trucks, etc., is arranging for 

site in Montreal upon which to establish a large 
branch plant. 

he MacDonald Thresher Company, Stratford, Ont., 
s about to enlarge its factory. 

The Truro Foundry Company, Truro, N. S., is plan- 
ning to build a new machine shop. 

The Campbell Lumber Company, Weymouth, N. S., 
is arranging to build a large sawmill this autumn or 
next spring. 

The Hamilton Bridge Company, Hamilton, Ont., has 
obtained the contract for constructing the new power 
house on the Canadian Niagara Power Company at 
Niagara Falls, Ont. The cost of the new building and 
equipment is estimated at $125,000. 

The Bishop Construction Company, Toronto, has re- 
eived the contract for building the plant of the Swift 
Canadian Company, Toronto, and also for building the 
Union Stock Yards Company’s new structures there. 

The Canadian Sunbeam Company, Toronto, has 
heen incorporated with a capital of $200,000 to manu- 
iacture electrical machinery, generators, motors, etc. 

The International Harvester Company will add to 
its Hamilton plant a building 100 x 4oo ft., of rein- 
forced concrete, to cost about $250,000. David Dick & 
Sons, Welland, Ont., have the contract for its erection. 





Western Canada 


Winnipec, Man., September 2, 1911. 


The Canadian west will be a very large absorber of 
equipment and machinery during the next twelve- 
month. The good crop has given to many business 
mcerns and the promoters of many undertakings 
Warrant for proceeding with their plans. It will make 
the obtaining of capital much easier for these projects. 
n some cases the supplying of funds was made condi- 
tional upon the West having a large crop this year. 
\ fact of which mention is called for, because it is 
senerally too little appreciated, is the growing im- 
portance of the manufacturing industries of this sec- 
ion. The number of new works employing skilled 
‘oor has been very greatly increased in the part of 
‘anada west of the Lakes in the last five years. All 
principal cities in the prairie country, as well as 
two at the head of the Lakes, have industrial com- 
sioners whose chief duty it is to secure manufac- 
ng enterprises for their cities. These are all hav- 
considerable success. Manufacturers are fully oc- 

le] at the present time. 
‘he Vancouver Island Power Company, which is a 
‘usidiary company of the B. C. Electric Railway Com- 
ny, Vancouver, C., has ordered from the John 
Jongall Caledonian Iron Works Company, Mon- 
. a 6000-hp. Doble Impulse wheel and a 4000-kw. 
Chalmers Bullock generator. The power com- 
' is thus doubling its capacity, having put in an 
pment of the same description about six months 


he Edmonton Portland Cement Company, Edmon- 


ton, Alberta, has awarded the contract for a 1250-kw., 
3-phase, 60-cycle turbo generator set to the. Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock Company, Montreal; the Goldy & 
McCullough Company, Galt, Ont., will supply the boil- 
ers. 

Frank P. Jones, manager of the Canada Cement 
Merger, Montreal, has been in Winnipeg in connection 
with the proposed construction of a $500,000 plant here. 
It is understood that the site has already been pur- 
chased. Quotations on from 8000 to 15,000 hp. of elec- 
trical energy have been sought from the city. 

The Dominion Government has consented to assist 
the city of Prince Albert, Sask., in the construction of 
the power plant at McCaul Falls. 

The Canada Foundry Company, Toronto, expects 
to begin on the construction of the railway bridge 
across the Saskatchewan River at the Pas very shortly. 
This bridge is for the Hudson Bay Railway the 
Dominion Government is building. The supply of 
water mains and the laying of them, to cost altogether 
$515,000, are undertaken by the Municipal Construction 
Company, Vancouver, B. C., for that city. 

The Independent Harvester Company, Plano, IIl., 
is about to open up ‘a factory in Brandon, Man., for 
the manufacture of its machines. 

George White & Sons, London, Ont., are building 
a large warehouse at Brandon, Man., which it has 
fixed upon as its distribution point for the west. 

The Canadian Sumner Iron Works, Vancouver, B. 
C., will erect a small foundry and iron plant at Burn- 
Soy. @ Se 

The Prince Rupert Hydro Electric Company, Prince 
Rupert, B. C., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000,000. 

The Northoll Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany, Vancouver, B. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

The National Timber Company, Vancouver, B. C., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. 

The Macleod Iron Works, Macleod, Alberta, have 
dissolved partnership, George E. Guerin withdrawing, 
and Floyd T. Richfield continuing the business. 

A report from Fort Frances, in the Rainy River dis- 
trict, says that the Seine River Lumber Company, is 
contemplating the building of a large lumber mill near 
there. 

The Edmonton Iron Works Company, Edmonton, 
Alberta, will enlarge its plant and go into the manufac- 
ture of breaking plows. : 

The Tacoma Match Company, Tacoma, Wash., is 
negotiating to erect a factory at New Westminster, 
British Columbia. : : 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway’ is preparing 
plans for the erection of machine shops at Edson, Al- 
berta, the first divisional point west of Edmonton. 

The Alberta Pacific Elevator Company will erect 
a large grain elevator at Brooks, Alberta. ; 

The rate payers of Edmonton, Alberta, have dis- 
approved the arrangement for the granting of a muni- 
cipal franchise to the International Heating & Light- 
ing Company. : 

The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Vic- 
toria, B. C., will shortly start to institute several im- 
provements which will make the plant one of the most 
modern on the coast. Since the recent amalgamation 
of the Michigan Puget Sound Lumber Company and 
the Michigan Pacific Lumber Company into the Ca- 
nadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, with a capital 
stock of $5,000,000, many important improvements have 
been decided upon and will be carried out as the need 
for them arises. It was recently announced that the 
new company would erect a large saw mill, either at 
Victoria or on the mainland, but so far plans to that 
end have not been completed. . ' 

On September 5 the rate-payers of High River, 
Alberta, will vote on a by-law to raise $125,000, for the 
purpose of installing water works and a sewerage sys- 
tem. 

The Savona Townsite Company, Savona, B. C., in- 
tend to immediately install a water system in the town 
with a daily capacity of 400,000 gal., which will pro- 
vide for fire protection as well as domestic service. 

Construction work has started on the new packing 

lant which is being erected at Moose Jaw by don, 
ronsides & Fares, Winnipeg. The plans call for prac- 
tically eight large buildings which will cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. ; 

A structural iron works has been established at 
Barnet, B. C. The promoters are MacDonald & 
son, the latter of the firm of Robertson & Godson, Van- 
couver. 
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Current Metal Prices. 


The following quotations are for small lots, NewYork. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewherein our weekly mar 


IRON AND STEEL— Genuine Iron Sheets— METALS— 
Bar iron from Store— Galvanized aia 
Refined iron: 26 ID 6.00¢| Straits pig 50 ail 
1 to 1% in. round and square.... ? ; iD 7.00¢ . 
1% to 4 in. x % tol > ae 2 "' x 
1% to 4m. x & to 5-1 @ Dil. Corrugated Roofing— oer . 
s—5 -16 7 e.@ Ib 1.su¢ Lake ingot PM 
a les : sdleabusincs hn! ; . corrugated. Painted. Galvyd.|Biectrolytic +++. DD 13%, @i4 
é e ; 1% im. and latger -90¢|No. 24 ~ 100 sq. ft...$3.75 $4.70 /Casting 8 ® 13,@14 
in. x 3-16 in. and % 2 30¢ |No. @ 100 sq. ft... 2.85 3.90] 5 
Os OEE Om, & Wee Mites pos oveaes ao ae jNo. 2! @ 100 sq. ft... 2.50 3.65 
- Wu ft * ae in ee eee z ; Tin Plates— Western 5 6%@ Tea 
” ~~ = American Charcoal Plates (per box) E 


x ; Zs 
x ; ae 5c |"A-A.A.”” © varcoal ; _-|No. 9, base, casks...9@ I 8%¢ Open...; 
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in. 3.65 
« -90 
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5.60 American pig 
5.70 Bar 
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fo pat 


. 4 50 , ¥ i 
Channels, 3 in. and larger ; American Terne Plates— Refined e MD 24%, @2z5y 
Bands—1™% to 6 x 6-16 to No. 8 § . : g F 3 Prices of solder indicated by private brand , 
Burden’s “‘H. B. & S.’’ iron, base price 2.95¢ , 20 x 28 with an 8 Ib. coating $8.70 according to composition i 
“‘Burden’s Best’ iron, base price ae X, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating .70 ; 
Norway bars 3.6 Seamless Brass Tubes— Antimony— 
Merchant Stee! from Store— List November 13, 1908. Base price. 18¢ Cookson 
ner ® Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— ses 
Bessemer machinery ...-1.90¢) List November 13, 1908. Base price, 18¢ , 
Toe calk, tire and sleigh shoe........ 2 ee | tales 
Best cast steel, base price in small lot ¢ Copper Tubes | Bismuth i 
List November 15, 1908. Base price. 21¢) Per Ib $2.00@$2.95 
Sheets from Store— Brazed Brass Tubes— é 
Biack List February 1, 1911. 19%¢ @ D Aluminum— 
One pass,C.R. R.G High Brass Rods— No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), 
soft steel. cleaned. |List February 1, 1911. 14%¢ BD inate ~~ Epemettion S 21¢ and a 
oe ods an vire ase price 31¢ 7 
; Roll and Sheet Brass 5 Sheets Base price 
‘\List February 1, 1911. 14%¢ B Ib _ 
"3 One Brass Wire— soa é 
3.30¢ List February 1, 1911. 14%¢ PD Old Metals 
. . Copper Wire— Deaiers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 
Russia, Planished &c. Base price, Carload lots mill 13%¢ Cents. 


Genuine Russia, according to assort Co Sheets— 'Copper heavy and crucible 
; #12 @14% pper Sheets eeeee, eae 
, me nt eee , woes ..8@ M12 @14 Sheet copper hot rolled, 16 oz. (quantity Copper, heavy and wire sees y 
Patent planished, W. Dewees ; ss lots) 2 m 17¢/Copper, light and bottoms . ot 
on ¢: B. 9 rts ; . } a. a¥ 
Wood A. 10¢: B. 9¢ net Sheet copper cold rolled, 1¢ ® ™ advance — “tent ‘2 S 
Galvanized Sheet. ee Heavy machine composition 9.2% 
» =<, Sheet copper polished 20 in. wide and under, eat » 
;404|_ 1¢ @ square foot. neem beses ae 
2 € Sheet copper polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ omposition turnings 
3.30¢ P square foot Lead, heavy 
. 3.60¢ Planished copper, 1¢ ® square foot more Lead, tea 
No 20 and lighter 36 inches wide. 25¢ higher than polished. ane, Crap 
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YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE NICHOLSON \ 
HONEST ALL THROUGH. IT HAS WON ITS 

FAMOUS REPUTATION BECAUSE OF ITS” 
KEEN, SHARP BITE snp LASTING QUALITIES 


4% 


ASK FOR CATALOG ASK FOR FILE FILOSOPHY 


Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I. 
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